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PREFACE. 



A FEW sentences may introduce the subjects of the following 
sheets to readers who are not immediately connected with India, 
or with the import and manufacture of cotton. This fibre, which 
has since become so important in the industry and commerce 
of the world, seems first to have been employed in England as 
the material of woven fabrics near the end of the sixteenth 
oentory : from that time to the days of Wyatt, Arkwright, and 
other inventors of spinning machinery, (a period of 150 years,) 
the means of manufacture were of the simplest description, and 
of domestic use ; the supply of the material was chiefly from 
the Levant, and in the later part of the period from the West 
Indies. These inventions began to appear about the year 
1740, the most remarkable date of their subsequent extension 
and elaboration being that of Arkwright's first patent, 1769, in 
which year also Watt's first patent for his celebrated improve- 
ments in steam engines was obtained. During this period of 
unprecedented activity in invention in England, our countrymen 
were engaged in struggles in Madras and Bengal, of which the 
principal event, but neither the earliest nor latest, was the battle 
of Flassey, in 1757. The issue of these struggles gave to 
Britain an undoubted supremacy in both those parts of India, 
and afforded facilities to greatly-increased exports of the cotton 
manufactures of that country to England, nearly about the 
time when mechanical inventions at home began to enlarge the 
supply of similar articles made of the cotton derived from 
other countries. From these causes arose an extended and 
rapidly-increasing demand for cotton fabrics ; the straitness of 
the supply of the raw material began to be felt as one of the 
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cliief commercial inconyeniences of the day. The East India 
Company attempted in vain to procore larger quantities from 
the limited portion of India then governed by them, as well as 
from Guzerat, at that time under native rule^ and perhaps from 
other quarters where they had established commercial factories. 
The supply remained, however, inconsiderable, and the quality 
of so much as they did procure, taken in comparison with that 
of cotton from other quarters, did not obtain for it such 
prices as encouraged the extension of the shipments. In 1793, 
America began, most unexpectedly to England, to fiimish a 
suitable article ; and from a period quickly following that date 
to the present, that country has been the principal, and in some 
practical senses almost the sole, source of supply. 

India, however, has also increased her exports to us, but not 
at such a rate as either to meet our necessities, or to prevent our 
wonder that a country in which probably cotton was first 
known and manufactured, and which is most peculiarly under 
our own influence, has not been made effectually to answer our 
requirements in a matter in which it would be so much to the 
interest of India itself to meet them. This paucity of supply 
from our great Oriental Empire, long a phenomenon and a re- 
proach, has latterly become, through the falling off in the 
American supply, a pressing evil; its causes and remedy, 
respecting which many opinions are held, are in part the sub- 
jects hereinafter discussed. 

It should perhaps be explained that there are many kinds, or 
rather qualities, of cotton. This fibre is the fruit of plants of 
different forms and magnitudes, from an annual creeper to a 
tree twenty feet in height. Only the kinds produced by an- 
nual, triennial, and perennial bushes, are used for woven manu- 
factures ; and even these vary much with the seed, the climate, 
the soil, the cultivation, and perhaps with circumstances 
which are yet but very obscurely, if at all, traced from their 
effects. The kind commonly, and perhaps from ancient times, 
produced and used in India, differs from the sorts obtained 
from other countries, and seems, even from the days of Ark- 
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Wright, to have been held here in inferior estimation, although 
its substantial good qualities give it a decided preference with 
the natives who use it. Much of the discussion and effort 
which have been expended on the supply of cotton from India, 
have been directed to the establishment in that country of the 
growth of the more approved varieties; these are probably 
of Mexican and West Indian origin, and from further pecu- 
liarities, acquired from cultivation or locality, are now known as 
Sea Island, Bourbon, Pemambuco, New OHeans, &c. It is 
not impossible, however, that improved treatment of the native 
produce of India, as to cultivation and cleanness, may afford 
an article combining, in some measure, the good qualities of the 
Oriental and Western cottons. 

Not only the supply of cotton, but our general conmierce 
with India, has, by its limited extent, excited the attention and 
the solicitude of our mercantile and manufacturing interests; 
and of the Government itself. To this subject a portion of 
the following pages is devoted. 

The practical and somewhat technical chapters which relate 
to railways in Bombay, discuss subjects which seem to derive 
importance from their direct connection with measures deemed 
necessary alike to the augmentation of our own conmierce and 
to the welfare of India. If in these chapters some matters 
of a local character are found by the general reader to be little 
calculated to amuse or interest him, others are necessarily in- 
termingled with them which involve the exposition and use of 
general principles, whose truth or error may be of grave con- 
sideration both in this inquiry and elsewhere. 

Credit is asked for good faith, and for such accuracy as 
caution could afford, in the reduction of Indian weights, mea- 
sures, and moneys, in their extraordinary and unclassable di- 
versity, from native to English denominations. Indian facts 
commonly lose the weight they would have on the public mind 
of England, for want of this kind of translation ; and when it 
is known that " seers " exist in not distant parts of India from 
less than one pound avoirdupois to more than two "maunds" — 
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from 25 lbs. to more than 100 — and " candies" from 500 lbs. 
to more than 3000, — that the same names are often used for 
weights and measures, but to different relative effect^ in dif- 
ferent places — that towns within a few miles of each other have 
standards differing by 10 or 20 per cent., and sometimes even 
different entire systems, — and that money of the same name in 
different local coinages varies 15 or 18 per cent, in value, it 
will be admitted that no true idea of Indian facts can be ob- 
tained until this diversity has been made to disappear by in- 
quiries and calculations, however laborious, or however exposed 
in instances to risk of error. To have given not only the Eng- 
lish results, but the original Indian statements, would have in- 
creased the bulk of the book to little other effect than that of 
obscuring its arguments. The authorities everywhere quoted 
will lead those who may take so much pains in the inquiry to 
each statement in its primitive form. It is necessary to add 
that the Company's rupee has been taken in these calculations 
at 2Sd,, and the Hydrabad rupee at I9id. 

Among the papers in the Appendix will be found a reprint 
of a Report by B. Stephenson, Esq., M.F., dated 20th January, 
1847, and of some remarks in the nature of a summary by 
myself. On the insertion of these, published as they were so 
long ago, no remark seems necessary. But following them are 
two other papers which have not before been printed, and which 
form part of the proceedings of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway Company : one of these is a letter by myself to the 
eminent engineer just named ; the other is a report by G. T. 
Clark, Esq., C.E., on the engineering features of the Concan 
and the ghauts. Since these papers contain nothing but phy- 
sical facts, of the most public nature, necessary to the descrip- 
tion and defence of the line I proposed, I conceive that the 
publication of them is no great violation of propriety; and, 
for perspicuity and authentication, I prefer giving them in their 
original shape to evading this slight formal impropriety, if it be 
one, by the easy device of making other use of their substance. 
The course of argument prescribed by the circumstances of 
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the case has excluded the notice which would have been due to 
other labouren in the field of Indian improvements, and par- 
tioularly of Indian railways, had a more extensive discussion of 
those subjects been professed. My feeble tribute would be an 
addition of very slight importance to their honour ; but, how- 
ever slight, it would have been a gratification to me to render it, 
had I felt myself sufficiently informed, and moreover entitled, to 
enter on a public examination of the varied and extensive sub- 
jects in connection with which that honour has been earned. 
The consideration of general principles, into which the facts 
of the case with which I have been so intimately connected 
have led me, may indeed seem to have an application beyond 
the immediate occasion of it; but I trust it will be received 
as an exposition of views which I am desirous of submitting to 
public examination, on account of the importance of their con- 
sequences if they be true, and not in any degree as an ex- 
pression of hostility to the measures which others have thought 
it their duty to adopt. 

The nature of the subjects discussed, and the scantiness of 
available exact information of some important kinds, have ren- 
dered it necessary to be content, in some cases, with arguments 
less precise and demonstrative than may be desired. I trust, 
however, that probability enough has been attained to serve as 
a present guide to safe practical measures, and that at least a ser- 
vice has been done by putting into form for further investiga- 
tion by the aid of better ascertained fiEtcts, some arguments 
which may throw light on the condition of India, and the means 
of its amelioration. It may be hoped that the mission of 
inquiry which has just been entrusted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester to Mr. Mackay, will contribute to 
those further investigations which must be required no less by 
our growing concern with India than by our present interests. 

A task at once grateful and perplexing now devolves on me ; 
grateful fix)m the value and cordiality of the aid given me in 
my investigations, — perplexing from the extent and variety of 
the sources from which that aid was derived. One circum- 
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stance gives me especial pleasure ; it is that I have to acknow- 
ledge assistance almost equally from gentlemen on all sides of 
Indian politics. To some extent this pleasing duty is abridged 
by the free quotation of authorities in the work itself; but 
there are some obligations still requiring discharge. For the 
first turning of my attention to Indian affairs I am indebted to 
Geo. Thompson, Esq., M.P. To Major-General Briggs I owe 
the first encouragement I received to persevere in those efforts 
which eventuated in the formation of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Bailway Company ; and besides his cordial support of that 
undertaking at its formation, and during its hazardous infancy, 
he has ever afforded me that ample and essential information 
as to facts which a long and active service in high political sta- 
tions in the East, combined with extensive Oriental scholarship 
and great powers of observation, have placed so much at his 
command. 

From Major Oliphant, ever since my first resort to the 
India House, and also from Lieut.-Gol. Sykes, from nearly the 
' same early date, I received that countenance and aid which 
their connection with and intimate knowledge of Central Penin- 
sula and Western India especially induced them to afford : to 
other directors of the East India Company I am indebted for 
other encouragement and counsel, although the facts which 
were more particularly concerned did not lie within the com- 
pass of their personal experience. 

The permission originally given me by the Court of Di- 
rectors to avail myself of their papers and records, placed my 
search in their house under the inspection of T. L. Peacock, 
Esq., the Examiner of Indian Correspondence, from whom, 
and from gentlemen in his department, as well as from J. 
Walker, Esq., the Geographer of the East India Company, and 
Dr. J. F. Koyle, in charge of their correspondence relating to 
the vegetable productions of India, I have always derived the 
most importiint aid, given with liberality and cheerfulness. 
I should acknowledge with equal pleasure, as with equal reason, 
the courtesies received from the Secretary, J. C. Melvil, Esq., 
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and his department, and also in the office of the Board of 
Control, during the protracted term which preceded the grant 
and final settlement of the guarantee, if my present pur- 
pose, in respect of the Government and- its officers, had not 
particular reference to measures for the investigation and use 
of facts. 

In England, also, the long experience of Mr. Williamson 
Bamsey in Indian revenue administration, and the intimate 
knowledge consequent upon it of the state of the people, and of 
the fiscal arrangements which have been believed to affect it, 
have been kindly and freely made available for my information; 
and I have had the like assistance fi'om Col. Dickinson, late 
Chief Engineer in Bombay, for physical and professional 
particulars. 

My obligations in India are past enumeration, and they are 
too much blended with the prosecution of the designs of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway Company to permit that sepa- 
rate acknowledgment on my own account which is due from 
me, and which I should have preferred ; and while I ever held 
to that independent course of action to which my views on the 
position of Governments in relation to industrial enterprise 
necessarily led me, I have still to repeat what I have said else- 
where, that I never made an inquiry or needed help which did 
not meet, in official quarters, with the readiest and most effec- 
tual response. The successive Governors of Bombay, the Bight 
Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.C.H., and the Hon. B. L. 
Beid; the Commander-in-Chief, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas M'Ma- 
hon, Bart., K.C.B.; the Members of Council, J. H. Crawford, 
J. P. Willoughby, and D. A. Blane, Esqrs.; and the Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Navy, the late Sir Bobert Oliver, re- 
peatedly took active measures to facilitate my operations and 
promote my objects; as also did the several Secretaries to 
Government, the Collector of Customs, and Beporter-General 
H. H. Glass, Esq. ; the Quartermaster-General of the Bombay 
Array, Col. Neil Campbell ; the Chief Engineer, Col. Jervis ; 
and Alexander Elphinslon, Esq., then Collector of Poonah. 
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If, however, I limit personal mendon to these gentlemen, alike 
eminent in o£5ce and earnest in their aid, I trust it will not 
be supposed that I have forgotten the assistance given with 
equal cordiality by others whose marks will be found all over 
the proceedings. 

That the members of the Provisional Committee in Bombay, 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, both 
European and native, should promote my inquiries, if to be 
expected, is not less to be remembered. Every assistance they 
could give testified the interest they individually felt in the 
object Confining specific notice necessarily to a few, I must 
first mention J. P. Willoughby, Esq., who, until his elevation to 
the Council, was the chairman of the Board in Bombay, and 
who ever employed his influence to obtain for me the most 
certain information. B. W. Crawford, Esq., who succeeded to 
the chair, not only promoted my own inquiries in India, and 
has continued to encourage me by unfailing kindness through- 
out, but by his efforts, in connection with the Committee ap- 
pointed in 1846, by the Government of Bombay, to inquire 
into the state of the cotton trade, he contributed greatly to- 
wards securing for public use that large and important collection 
of authentic statements, which forms the Report of that Com- 
mittee, and which has done so much to prepare for a right 
appreciation of the subject by the manufacturers of Great 
Britain. Nor can I forbear to remark the constant and tried 
support he gave to an enterprise he deemed so important to the 
commercial welfiure of India, from the time of his arrival in 
England to a period when its original difficulties seemed to be 
overcome. To J. Smith, Esq., the Deputy Chairman of the 
Provisional Committee in Bombay, I was indebted for every 
assistance which pubtic spirit or private firiendship could sug- 
gest ; and whether in the jungle or the city, in the ordinary 
business of the Board, or the details of inquiry which devolved 
on myself, I could always rely on his kindhest aid. A produc- 
tion of this gentleman, issued some time ago, uinder the title of 
•• Bailways for Bombay.' did, perhaps, more than any other hke 
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eflfort to impress on the public mind of India the importance 
of those great works. Nor is it too much to say, that without 
the steadfast adherence of the two last-mentioned gentlemen to 
the designs and interests of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way Company, in the darkest and most discouraging days, there 
is great probability that the prospect of establishing railways in 
the Presidency of Bombay would have been definitively aban- 
doned. I ought not to omit, that the Indian investigations 
were benefited by the interest taken in them, and the arrange- 
ments made to facilitate some of them, by A. S. Ayrton, Esq., 
lately the Solicitor of the Company in Bombay. 

The facts contained in the succeeding pages will be found to 
bear testimony to the great and skilful efforts made by Geo. T. 
Clark, Esq., and H. Q^ybeare^ Esq., the two engineers vrith 
whom I had the pleasure to co-operate. Praise of mine would 
represent with very little sufficiency the value of unusual exer- 
tions, made in some of the most difficult parts of India, in a 
year when drought and cholera added their terrors to the task, 
and without which some of the most important questions would 
have been left in a dangerous, if not fatal, obscurity; but I am 
bound to say how much the collection of fificts on which my 
arguments are founded is indebted to their care and assiduity. 

This notice of the aid afforded me in India must include that 
of the native civil officers of all ranks with whom I came in 
contact. Whatever was the zeal or kindness of my own coun- 
trymen, it found a congenial answer in the conduct of every 
native in office with whom I had to deal. The incidents of 
my brief sojourn in their country have left in my mind a 
strong interest in the welfare of a people who, although long 
accustomed to violence and violent changes, seem remarkably 
accessible to the influence of kindness, and who, with all their 
faults, are ever ready to repay justice with confidence. 

To the merchants and manufacturers of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, I naturally looked for information ; and it was 
most willingly afforded me from many quarters. In particular, 
J. Bright, Esq., M.P. for that city, always encouraged my 
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ofForts on a subject iu respect of which he has takeu so much 
pains in many ways ; and the presidents of the two commercial 
bodies, T. Bazley, Esq., and J. A. Turner, Esq., with the 
respective secretaries, T. Boothman and H. Fleming, Esqrs., 
and other members, assisted materially, botli by direct informa- 
tion and by their influence, to obtain for my use the facts 
which I needed, and to draw public attention to those which 
I alleged. 

The extended acknowledgments, in respect of facts y which I 
have thus felt it my duty, as well as it has been my gratification, 
to make, impose on me the further obligation of obviating the 
posaibility of my opinion* being wrongfully imputed to others. 
From die Ariends whose advice I should have most gladly 
aought, I have systematically withheld all knowledge of the 
(Kmtonts of tliis book, (except in one trifling instance for the 
oorreotion of a statement,) in order that some sentiments which 
I apprehend may not at first be generally i^pproved, should be 
attributed, as they ought to be, to myself alone. I trust, how- 
ever, that the opportunities so extensively and willingly afforded 
me have not been altogether neglected or misused ; and one of 
my most earnest wishes is, that the inTestigations they have 
induced, and the conclusions to which they have led me, may 
contribute, iu some humble degree, to the wel£ue of India and 
of England. 

LHidomJMul,lS5l. 
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CHAPTER T. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SUPPLY OF COTTON FROM INDIA, 
AND OF THE QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH IT. 

The importance of the manufacture of cotton will be readily 
admitted by all who take interest in the subjects discussed in 
the following pages. A system of industry which, however mo- 
dem its origin, now occupies from 30,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. 
of British capital, affords employment directly to probably half 
a million of persons, and indirectly to very many more, and 
which supplies two-fifths of our 53,000,000/. or 54,000,000/. 
sterling of annual exports, requires no words to render intel- 
ligible its bearing on the well-being of our own country ; while 
its branches in other lands, whether they be in the nature of 
the operations by which the raw material is grown in distant 
countries and then brought to our doors, or are extensions of 
the manufacture whose principal seat is amongst ourselves, or 
are the agencies by wliich the elaborated material in a tliousand 
forms is distributed for the use and enjoyment of a thousand 
tribes, raise the whole system to a magnitude far surpassing 
that of the efforts devoted to any other industrial purpose in 
ancient or modem times. A check to this great system brings 
Badness and want to myriads of hearts and homes ; the activity 
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2 THE COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA. 

of the whole, however, depends on the supply of the raw ma- 
terial. 

Sohcitude in respect of this supply has long been increas- 
ing ; it is not indeed, even yet, more than proportionate to the 
importance of the object. The extraordinary manufacture of 
Lancashire practically depends on a single source of supply, 
the very singleness of that source constituting an inherent ele- 
ment of danger ; while the peculiar circumstances which afifect 
that single source of supply, and which need not here be pointed 
out, greatly aggravate that danger. Lancashire may any year 
be laid prostrate by causes from whose acliou she has no escape, 
and over which she has no control. 

It is now, I believe, very generally admitted, that whatever 
hope there may be for the far futun\ and howovor prudent it 
may be to lay even now a safe foundation for such a hope, 
there is no chance of a large, effectual, and earltf n»lief from 
any of our own colonies, nor from other quarters, whether imder 
European or native government, nor iudeiHl fn^m any country 
beside India. Doubts, which I hope to show unfounded, are 
even expressed whether as to quantity India itst^lf can afford 
this relief: it is, however, agreed, I believe, that here, if any- 
where, this additional supply of cotton is to bo si>ught. 

Before, however, any further investigation is entered on, it 
may be desirable to consider a question which, if determined 
adversely, might render all further inquiry useless. It has been 
said that even cheap and plentiful suppUes of cotton from India 
might be of httle value to us, on account of the inferior quality 
of the article. 

An obvious and perhaps sufficient answer to the doubt thus 
expressed is the fact, that the greatest quantities of Indian cotton 
are bought and worked up in England in the years when the 
American supply is most scarce and dear — a fact which conld 
not exist if Indian were not, to a considerable extent, inter- 
changeable with American cotton. Direct evidence, however, 
to the same effect is not wanting. Mr. Baxley. president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, in his evidence before 
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the. Committee of the House of Commons on Indian cotton, 
in 1848*, states that the manufacturers of coarse goods have a 
table by which they can see at a glance the respective prices at 
which American and Indian cotton are equivalent to each other 
— that is, a table in which the disadvantages of the Indian cotton 
are compensated by diminution of price. It is obvious that no 
such table could be of any service if Indian cotton could not 
be used instead of American. In the evidence of the same 
highly-experienced manufacturer are other statements leading 
to the same conclusion. Mr. J. A. Turner, President of the 
Commercial Association of the same city, who has strongly 
promoted the adoption in India of the American varieties, 
gives, in a letter to Dr. Royle, the following opinions ' : — 

" You ask, what is the Court to do as regards those districts 
in which the American plant will not thrive ? My answer is, 
encourage the growth of the best cotton that will grow ; 
induce the natives to pick it carefully," &c., &c. 

" Such cotton, although not equal to what I expect will yet 
be grown in India from American seed, will always be saleable 
and useful to the manufacturers of this country, at its fair 
relative value compared with other cotton," &c. 

" I believe that if Indian cotton is sent home clean, tliere 
will be an increased demand for it; and tliat it is very unlikely 
that the spinners will discontinue to use it, even if American 
cotton recedes from its present value ; though of course they 
would, in such case, only use it at its relative value compared 
with American. You need not fear that it will go out of use, 
if, as you say, it can be produced at li^d. per lb. by the ryots in 
India, as we have good grounds for supposing that America can- 
not produce cotton within 60 per cent, of this price. You must, 
however, provide good roads by which this cheap produce can 
be cheaply and expeditiously conveyed to the port of shipment, 
and at the same time preserved from adulteration." 

Dr. Royle, in a paper dated October, 1847, inserted in the 
evidence reported by the above-mentioned Committee, page 67, 

' Beport, page 48. ' Report, page 67. 
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says, ** It is evident that Indian cotton possesses some good 
qualities of its own. Among these I may mention colour, 
swelling of the fibre in bleaching, and particularly the facility 
with which it takes colours in dyeing. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, of the importance of improving the indigenous cottons 
of India, even though they are not applicable to all the pur- 
poses of American cotton." 

Presuming that these authorities are ample for establishing 
the eligibility, in point of intrinsic quality, of such Indian cot- 
tons as are commonly brought to England, or at least of such 
a degree of suitableness as renders Indian cotton, on occasion, 
an available substitute for American, at a price corresponding 
with its qualities, it remains only to remark that the kinds of 
goods for which it can be used are said to amount, in weight, 
to 75 per cent, of our total cotton manufactures; that is, that out 
of 480 millionsof pounds of cotton which we have annually im- 
ported, 800 millions might have been of Indian cotton, without 
detriment to our convenience or interests. This estimate, which 
is necessarily vague, and for which I can only quote general 
concurrence, as I have understood it, without specific authority, 
agrees very well with Mr. Bazley's opinion, expressed in his 
evidence, that '* we might be receiving to an extent of not less 
than 5,000,000/. sterling value per annum more than now:"' 
a value which, at 4c/. per lb. in Liverpool, implies an import of 
800 millions of pounds above our present receipt 

Little doubt then, J apprehend, can remain either as to the 
desirableness of a large and cheap supply of such cotton as it 
is well known India has always produced, or of the importance 
of every fair investigation into the circumstances affecting the 
supply at present, or likely to improve it in future. 

The following table' exhibits the proportion and actual 
amounts of cotton annually supplied to England firom different 

* Report, piigv 50, 

^ Derived from Bum's Statutics of the Cotton Trmde» page 17, and the Beport of 
the Committee un the lirowth and Export of Cotton, appointed bj the GoTcnuneat 
of Bombay in 1546, printed a* Paiiiamentai? Paper No. 712, of 1847. 
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parts of the world, on the average of the thirteen years ending 
1846:— 

Per cent, of the 

total supply. Ibf. supplied. 

From the United States . . . . 79^ 880,568,958 

„ Bnttil 4^ 21,462,150 

Bgypt 2i 12,123,790 

West Indies 1 4,432,777 

„ East Indies 12} 61,578,371 

100 480,166,046 
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Considering that India is the country in connection with 
which we have been longest acquainted with cotton, in both raw 
and manufactured forms; considering the vastness of its area 
and population; considering the intimacy of our connection 
with its afifairs, and the extent to which our commercial relations 
with it have shown a tendency to develop themselves ; it is not 
a little calculated to induce inquiry, to find that of so vital an 
article we derive but 12 or 13 per cent, of our supply from that 
country. Nor does it diminish the necessity for further investi- 
gation, to learn that efforts for extending and improving the 
supply were commenced nearly 70 years ago by the East India 
Company, and have been continued to tlio present time. It is 
agreed, I believe, that the success of these efforts, although 
otlten remarkable in particular instances, has not, in relation to 
the general supply, been proportionate to the exertions made, 
or to the wishes of those who made them. To state the reasons 
assigned for the continuance of this scantiness of supply, not- 
withstanding these efforts, and to make some necessary remarks 
on them, may serve to show both the present position of the 
question, and the state of things to which my eventual argument 
will apply. 

It is said that the indigenous cotton of India is of a staple 
inferior to that of America : accordingly, the efforts of the 
Government have chiefly been directed to establishing the use 
of a better variety of cotton plant, and of improved modes of 
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culture. In 1810 and 1811' the Court of Directors gave their 
attention to the despatching to India of Bourhon and other 
seeds, and soon after we find their wishes seconded hy cor- 
responding steps at Bomhay. Seeds of every kind of cotton 
have been sent to India from that day to the present; and yet 
we obtain, in the ordinary course of commerce, only indigenous 
cotton. In truth, it is not easy to change the habits of any 
people by mere efforts from a foreign source ; and when, for any- 
thing the cultivators can see, they shall profit at least as much 
by growing their own plant as a foreign one, they require an 
amount of teaching and persuading which cannot be artificially 
applied to a whole people. Only interests, constantly and 
naturally operating through the ordinary agencies of commerce, 
could bring about a just appreciation of, and permanent pre- 
ference for, a better plant and better culture. The difficulty of 
establishing such a preference is much increased by the fact 
that the native cotton of India has properties in which it excels 
that of America, although it falls short of it in others; and it 
is certain that the natives of India believe the cloth made of 
their own variety to be much more durable than that made 
of the cotton of America ; the produce of the exotic plant, there- 
fore, if not sold for export (and its sale has hitherto appeared to 
the native uncertain), seems only likely to be sold in the country 
itself at a disadvantage and a loss. The cautious Hindoo, 
commonly bound by debt to the little local dealer who takes 
his crop, cannot afford this risk, and so hesitates to depart from 
the usage under which his fields have been cultivated. These, 
T apprehend, are among the chief hindrances to the general 
adoption of the better qualities of cotton which the natives of 
India have so often been solicited to grow. 

Nor is it quite clear that in process of acclimatization the 
foreign plant does not gradually approach to the native, and 
ultimately coincide in quality with it. Symptoms of some such 

' Reportf and Documenta respecting the proceedings of the East India Company 
in regard to the culture and manufacture of Cotton Wool, Raw Silk, and Indigo in 
India, in 1836, pages 81, 40, 65, &c. 
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change have been recorded, but the fact seems not yet to be 
established as of uniyersal occurrence. 

Continued and widely -ex tended experience in the cultivation 
of the plant would detect, and might prevent or control, this 
tendency ; but these require the establishment of an interest in 
its cultivation, which no existing motive is powerful enough to 
effect. 

But even the general adoption of a new and better plant 
would not meet some of the chief difficulties of the case. The 
native cotton, as it appears in tlie pod before it is gathered, is 
an article far fitter for the Enghsh market tliau when it readies 
the port of sliipment. All the damage it receives on the road 
would deteriorate, just as much, the produce of a better plant 
By all the difference between transit on an American railroad 
and a journey of hundreds of miles on bullocks' backs, or along 
miserable unbridged cart tracks, would the produce, even of the 
American plant, if grown in India in full perfection, be inferior 
to the cotton sent to us from America ; and it may be doubted, 
after all, whether the disadvantages of Indian cotton do not arise 
in a greater proportion from the treatment it receives than from 
its own particular nature. 

Nevertheless, it may well be admitted that an improvement 
in the produce of India is requisite to obtain for it a sure and 
permanent standing in the market, at an equal price with that 
of America; and different views have been advanced as to the 
means of effecting this desirable object. 

One of the earliest suggestions seems to have been that of 
Major-General Briggs, who in 1839', from long acquaintance 
with the coimtry, and careful observation of its varied produc- 
tions, expressed a beUef that the cause of the repeated failures 
of Bourbon and otlier foreign cottons in India, had arisen from 
their being planted in the black soil, on which alone the 
indigenous kind is grown; while the red soils, although poorer 
in nature, seemed more likely to suit the habits of the American 
plant. These views liavo received important confirmation from 

' The (!ottoii Trade of India, 1840, |Mige 44, &c. 
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tlio subsequent observations of Dr. Wight in the south of 
India V General Briggs, therefore, deeming it fortunate that 
the rod soil, wlnle it is more lightly taxed than the other kind, 
is best adapted to the more valuable American variety of cotton, 
urges that particular attention should be directed to this cir- 
cumstance, in the hope that, between a better produce and a 
smaller tax, the native may perceive such a prospect of profit 
as may strongly enlist his energies in the cultivation of the kind 
of cotton we desire. Here, however, we are again met with the 
uncertainty to the native of a foreign market, — a market of 
which he knows little beyond its mysterious variations. If his 
cotton when grown cannot be sold, it is small comfort that he 
has not paid so much tax on his laud ; for, in a vast majority of 
instances, he must have bestowed on it the labour he would 
have given to some saleable, although not very profitable, 
article. Confidence and experience are wanting; timidity takes 
their place. 

It may be inquired, too, whetlier the whole rotation of crops 
on the red soils, of which cotton can only be a member, recur- 
ring at certain inter\'als, will pay on the whole, so as to leave 
this stimulating pn»fii to the advantage of the exotic cotton; — 
a question not unaivompanied >vith doubt, from the &ct that 
this n.>l soil sctuus to bo, for most purposes, so inferior in 
quality and pn>duiV as to nnjuire to be taxed at a lower rate. 

Nor is it quite certain that any increase in the production of 
oi^tton in the far interior, fn^m whatever measures it might arise, 
if unaiwmpaiutHl by other iuipnwements, would be followed by 
an iuon^as^Hl ex|Hm of that article: for the means of transit, in 
many |Hirts of India. az\' the limit to the expi^rt, and are them- 
s^'^lve* not wnti\H|uently workt\l up to the limit set, even to 
them, by the natural oa^mbilitit^ of the ooimtry to support the 
honlt^ of pack cattle which traverse it. or by the possibility of 

* K^tuni «f ihe HiNxw of OMaaoKMU v<«f {^Ap<K9 in p«.>*sir«»k>a of t2ie Ewt laim 
iVw^^nW ou Ou1;i»*:n'« oi vVuv.'a lu l-.^iisk Xs\ 4J5>, I<47. p«^ $i3, A<. Report 
W l)i« iVmui.it<^ ^* 12«^ lU'^Udr s^* V\'mjao4L» oa tVe Virvwih of Cc(Mtt ia ladk. X*. 
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traversing under rains or drouglits a country so devoid of roads 
and bridges. 

If, however, due means of transit and certainty of sale were 
once established, it would become of vast importance to know 
that this large class of soils, long deemed uselesB as to cotton, 
could be profitably brought into operation. 

Some authorities, and amongst them, I believe, are to be 
quoted the very important names of Dr. Eoyle and Dr. Wight, 
deem the amount of moisture, and its distribution over different 
periods of the plant's age, as of greater importance than even 
the character of the soil. The success of garden cultivation 
of cotton all over India, even where ordinary field cultivation 
wholly fails to produce it of tlie requisite quality, seems to give 
countenance to some such idea; and the known necessity for 
attending to such circumstances in the cultivation as shall re- 
gulate the moisture which lies on the ground and has access to 
the roots, together willi tliat of varying these measures accord- 
ing to the locality, so as still under different circumstances to 
produce this requisite effect, leads still further to a hope that 
researches in this direction will not be without value ; and a 
variation in the time of sowing has been said, on the authority 
of Dr. Wight, to improve the crop, by taking better advantage 
of the hygrometric state of the atmosphere, or of t)ie falling of 
rain, at different periods of the plant's growth. If this view 
should eventually be established, the necessity for large works 
of irrigation will become apparent. But in most parts of the 
west side and centre of the peninsula of India, the possibility 
of cheap, certain, and extensive irrigation depends on that of 
cheaply lifting water, during tlie dry season, from the beds of 
rivers 40, CO, and 1 00 feet below the surface of the adjoining 
lands ; and, again, this depends on a supply of artizanship dif- 
fused over the whole country, wliich India does not possess, 
and which nothing would be so certain to raise up as the 
establishment of improved lines of transit, and especially of 
railways. 

Some practical suggestions as to culture have been made by 
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Dr. Royle, Dr. Wight, the AmeriooD cotton planters, and others, 
but not at present, it appears, to much effect on the general 
culcivation of cotton amongst the natives. Indeed, it has been 
said, that little remains to be taught to tlie natives of some 
parts of India as to the treatment of the plant ' ; on the other 
hand, however, Dr. Wight' expressly attributes a crop of double 
the ordinary weight, raised by Mr. Simpson in Coimbatore, 
to more "skilful agriculture at starting." It is hardly to be 
believed that the rude implements and scanty means of the 
Hindoos should produce results which we know to be every- 
where else dependent on the use of instruments and appliances 
derived firom science and mechanical skill in tlieir most ad- 
vanced condition ; and yet competent observers unite in saying 
much that is to the credit of Hindoo agriculture. One probable 
explanation is, that the natives are shrewd and intelligent ob- 
servers of nature (working, however, almost witliout tools), 
while under present circumstances they have little to induce 
them to go beyond their wont. A constant market, and that 
alone, I apprehend, would make them willing learners of any 
improvements likely to secure to them its advantages, and 
would thus give to the researches and recommendations of 
scientific men a practical value of which counteracting circum- 
stances at present deprive them. Certain it is that the great 
pains taken to investigate and improve the cultivation of cotton 
in India, have hitherto failed to afiect appreciably the general 
supply *. 

' Mr. Mercer, Report of Committee of Hoaae of Commons on Indian Cotton, 
IMge235. 

< Return, 1847, page 361. 

' In this connection I may add, that on inquiry of some of the first hotanical 
anthorities^ and especially of those who have devoted attention to Indian productions, 
I learn that little or nothing is known of the peculiar function of cotton wool in the 
Tital system of the plant which produces it. If its physiological place in that system 
could be ascertained, — if it could he learned what it does for the plant itself, — I 
apprehend some hope might be entertained of a method of treatment being devised 
which, by requiring or encouraging the production of that particular vital effect for 
which the plant depends on the fibres we require, should lead to results to be some- 
what more certainly anticipated than those of the merely tenutive kind of inve«ti- 
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Much stress has heen laid on the want in India of hetter 
modes of cleaning cotton for exportation to Europe. No douht 
the means of cleaning are now wretchedly had, and have always 
been so. As early as 1794, the Court of Directors sent out im- 
proved machinery for this purpose from England. This it will 
be observed was immediately after the invention in America of 
Whitney's saw gin, probably before the existence of that ma- 
chine, and certainly before its important effect on the cotton 
cultivation of America, could have been known in England. 
From that date to the present an important portion of the ef- 
forts and correspondence of Government in relation to Indian 
cotton has been on this part of the subject ; nevertheless, 
Indian cotton in general is as dirty now as it was in 1794. 
The explanation Ues, I conceive, in the circumstances and 
habits of the people, and in the want of sufficient inducement 
and opportunity to effect generally the changes which must 
precede the common and habitual use of better machinery for 
cleaning. 

One common feature characterises all the attempts which 
have been made (and they are many) to introduce improved 
cleaning, viz., an effort to adapt the machinery to the admitted 
poverty and mechanical inexperience of the people. Now what 
probability can there be of maintaining in general use, through- 
out a widely-dispersed agricultural community, a kind of ma- 
chinery which depends at present for its construction and repair 
entirely on imported skill ? The very hand gins lately sent 
out by Government, to the number of 200, are evidence of the 
state of things known to exist; they are the saw gin of America, 
dwarfed down to a fifth or so of its original magnitude, to suit 
the equally dwarfed capabilities of India. It is quite consistent 
with the credit due to the Government for this attempt at im- 

gaiion hitherto neceBsarily punned. Odd as it may loand, I have an impreMion 
that experimenta to aKertain what is this vital function of cotton wool, would be 
Vest made in Manchester, where excellent cotton has already been grown, where the 
means of producing artificial soils and climates in any variety are so cheap and 
abundant, where the requisite science and skill of all kinds are at hand, and where 
there is so great an interest in the success of the inquiry. 
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proTement, to say that the case ^hich requires such a modifica- 
tion of this machinery rests of necessity on facts which no mere 
importation of machinery can seriously affect Poverty and 
want of skill like these require a searching of their cause and 
radical remedies ; and were it not for other facts hesides those 
connected with the cleaning of the cotton, we might pretty con- 
fidently conclude that no increased supply could he had from 
India, except as a consequence of vast and slow improvement 
in the condition and capahilities of the people. 

Late intelligence firom India states that a law against the 
adulteration of cotton, which has rested many years unenforced, 
has just heen brought into activity again. How far laws against 
adulteration can he made of permanent avail, let the state of 
trade in every part of the world testify. The immoralities of 
trade are always home with when it is a profit to both sides to 
a bargain to endure them. Of the laws on this subject which 
exist (and they are to be found in almost every country which 
has laws at all), nearly all sleep in the ordinary course of things, 
and nearly all are occasionally woke up under the pressure of 
some temporary vexation. But the new activity is always put 
to sleep again by the old convenience, and adulteration, as far 
as law is concerned, goes on just as before. The merchants 
themselves could put down adulteration if they pleased, and 
they will as soon as it is profitable to do so ; meanwhile all 
experience seems to say, that if it be profitable to buy and sell 
adulterated cotton, they will buy and sell it, as their fathers did, 
and as everybody else would do. America, I believe, finds no 
need of laws against the adulteration of cotton. 

When to the foregoing are added some suggestions as to 
better means of shipping the cotton at the little ports of Guze- 
rat, and other matters of detail, we have exhausted the list of 
attempts or recommendations which refer to the plant itself, 
with its cultivation and the treatment of its produce ; nor does 
there appear much reason to hope either that the list will be 
materially extended, or that future results from such recom- 
mendations will be more important than those already wit- 
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nessedj until other measures shall have prepared the way for 
the success they unquestionahly deserve, and, in themselves, 
are well calculated to secure. 

The questions of a more general kiud, which have heen 
raised in relation to this inquiry, refer to the desirahleness of 
European capital and superinteudence in the growth of the 
article, — to the want of European mercantile agency in the in- 
terior, for the purchase of the cotton when grown, — to the 
effect of the native local demand, — and to the land tax. I 
defer the question of roads. 

No doubt there is great reason to wish for a more intimate 
connection of some kind between the agriculture of India 
(especially that of cotton) and the capital, skill, and science of 
Europe ; an opinion from which there can be no dissent when 
it is remembered that the crops of cotton in India are little 
above 100 lbs. per acre at the best, and often not half 
that amount, while in America they are from 300 to 600 lbs. ; 
but it may well be doubted whether this desirable connec- 
tion can be maintained by means of the personal supervision 
of Europeans, in the case of a raw and bulky agricultural 
product Uke cotton, however well that arrangement may have 
succeeded in the very different cases of sugar and indigo. In 
the latter cases the cultivation of the plant is still, I believe, 
chiefly with the natives, while the great advantages of European 
improvement and supervision have been, for the most part, 
required by and bestowed on the processes by which the manu- 
factured result has been obtained from the gross agricultural 
product. Not so with cotton ; it is of itself the gross, un- 
changed agricultural product (except as to the mere separation 
of the seeds), and it is produced under circumstances which 
leave little chance for effectual supervision to an extent which 
can much affect the vast supply we require. And beside the 
great annual breadth of the cotton crop itself, it must be ob- 
served that cotton is but one member of a rotation of crops, 
and that an English agriculturist in India must take under his 
charge all the rest of the series, — an incumbrance and a dis- 
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advoDtage which muBt go far towards neutraliziiig the benefita 
of European Btipervision as applied to cotton, but which do not 
attach so much, if at all, to the culture, or rather the manufac- 
ture, of sugar and indigo, in respect of which European enter- 
prise has been so suoceseful in effecting improvements. 

European commercial agency in the interior has been much 
insisted on, as a means of giving certainty to the market, on 
the spot, for cotton grown for exportation to England. Judg- 
ing, howeyer, from their conduct in other matters, the mer- 
chants of Bombay have no lack of a spirit either of enterprise 
or of prudence ; and if tlieir experience had not led to a belief 
in the uusoundness of such an arrangement under present cir- 
cumstances, we can hardly believe that they would have omitted 
to adopt a measure so often suggested to them and so ob- 
viously connected with their own interests'. But if, as I be- 
lieve will hereafter appear, the commerce of cotton between 
India and England bns always been in a state of great uncer- 
tainty and hazard, and if those risks, great as they are between 
Bombay and Englaud, are still greater between the interior and 
Bombay, it is every way likely that prudent European mer- 
chants will leave the last- mentioned part of the bnainese to be 
transacted by native merchants, whose connections, habits, and 
information better qualify them to deal with its difficulties, 
although in so doing the manifold public and private advan- 
tages which would result from European famiharity with the 

' " Tfaej" (the mercliiuiu of Bombajr) " tuie, howecer, on more than ono occi- 
•ion, deputed young men in connection with their finni to luperintend the parchua 
and cleuiing of cotton in Ouient. The remit wu, howeYer, unfiTouiBble ; in pntt 
of whkh the committee wonld hen give ■ brief oalline of an attempt rtccDtlj made 
by two European agente to deputed." ■ • • " ignonuiee of the conntiy and lan- 
guage;" * • * which Then remored "only rtrealed to them the farther difflcultiea 
they had to eiteanntari" ■ • • "the oppoiitiou of the wakarioi" (middle-men, 
id tka coltiTator* to impotiiion in eTeiytliing, and to diittnat 
u ; — want of baildingi and machiiwTy, and of 
[itk of breaking up all intereati bj licknew 
|¥tia CDmniiitee go on to diKOM the diSculliea which at 
)t lettlemenl of Bnropeana in the interior for conuner- 
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interior in commercial matters, are necessarily foregone. It 
may show that these considerations are of no small force, to re- 
mark that the present commerce in cotton between Berar and 
Bombay was originated, and is chiefly carried on, by native 
merchants ; and, on the other hand, that a gentleman habitu- 
ated all his life to the country, and perfectly familiar with its 
products and its people, Mr. Fenwick, settled himself some 
years ago at Khamgaum in Berar, in this very business of pro- 
viding cotton for Bombay, but, after some yeara of exertion, 
was compelled by the difficulties of that trade to reUnquish it. 

No just parallel can be drawn between the officers of Govern- 
ment and the agents of a mercantile house, as to residence in 
the interior. The failure of a Government agent is a mere 
matter of estimate and opinion, and its consequences are spread 
over, and incorporated with, the entire proceedings of the Go- 
vernment ; — it is merely an item, commonly not of very appre- 
ciable amount, going with many others to make up a general 
average. Conti*ariwise, the mercantile agent must achieve a 
distinct and measurable success on almost every distinct trans- 
action ; at least, his average must speedily inchne to the right 
aide, or his principals may be ruined. Twenty Government 
officers may blunder or die, through the disadvantages of their 
position, and tlie Government in general feel no such effect as 
shall endanger it; but the loss or error of one agent might 
shake irretrievably a commercial house. To say, tlien, that 
Government can maintain its officers everywhere in India, is to 
say little for the possibility of establishing to any advantage Eu- 
ropean commercial agencies in remote agricultural districts of 
the interior. Nor, with these risks before them, can it be surpris- 
ing that the merchants of Bombay should prefer to leave the 
traffic of the interior in the accustomed hands of natives, rather 
than awaken the jealousy and disturb the relations of the exist- 
ing agency, with so many doubts attaching themselves to the 
prospect of a successful result of a change. 

BeUeving that I shall satisfactorily show hereafter that the 
source of all these difficulties lies in the wretched state of the 
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means of transit (which cannot be said to the same extent of 
the parts of India where European agency has been success- 
ful), I shall now confine myself to remarking that European 
agency in many parts of India has discouragements which do 
not apply to Bengal. There, European residents are tole- 
rably numerous and near to each other ; and communication 
with the capital is neither diflScult nor infrequent : moreover, 
the European is there under British law, and is amenable to 
British courts. But to be of any service in providing cotton, 
an agent must often locate himself where sickness or other 
emergency would find him far from European aid ', without the 
resources or influence of an ofl&cer of Government, and where 
he would be liable to the capricious justice or injustice of 
native authorities. It can hardly be doubted that a person 
competent to grapple with the duties and difficulties of such 
an appointment, would be so appreciated as to have choice of 
occupation at once more lucrative than this hazardous business 
could afford to be under competition with native agency, and 
more consonant to European habits and wishes. 

These, I apprehend, are some of the difficulties which have 
prevented the general establishment of European commercial 
agencies in the cotton countries of Berar and the Deccan. 
They are, no doubt, such as unusual energy, talent, and de- 

' "Sept, 23, Friday (1842). — Late yesterday evening I set off to see Blount, who 
is very sick : and I arrived at Humeerporc after dusk. During the night fears were 
entertained that he would not recover, but this morning he is decidedly better, 
thanks to the attention of Dr. Sill. In a country like this, where diseases are 
sudden and violent, it is important that every person who values his own life, or is 
of any consequence to Gbvemment, ought to be in reach of medical aid. Even 
situated so near as I am to a station, if I was suddenly taken ill, as no bearers can 
be procured here, I might die before I could possibly get aid. Blount was for- 
tunately better situated in that respect, for he could get bearers in a few momenta, 
which he did, and came into Humeerpore, where he had a physician to prescribe, 
and friends to give him medicine, and to attend carefully to him; otherwise he 
must have paid the great debt of nature in a strange land amongst strangers. No 
very pleasant reflections these to a man of delicate constitution; fortunately they do 
not trouble me much." — From Mr. Finnie's Journal, Return of 1847, p. 190. This 
is an extreme case of a common chus. 
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votedness might confront and perhaps overcome ; but for large 
and wide-spread operations and results, we must reckon only 
on average men, and such men could hardly be expected to 
succeed here. It cannot, however, be doubted that, on the 
establishment of suitable means of transit, these difficulties 
would rapidly disappear, and that mercantile stations would 
soon be found as thickly set on the line of a railway in the 
Deccan as they now are on the banks of the Ganges. 

I do not include uncertainty of land tenure in the existing 
difficulties of European agency in the interior, in relation to 
cotton, for, as I shall hereafter show, our chief additional 
supply must come from territories under native government, 
where an Englishman would scarcely choose to settle ; and, I 
have reason to conclude, from some proceedings in my own 
case of application for a lease of land, as well as from their 
constant professions, that the government of the East India 
Company are well disposed to obviate any difficulty of that 
nature in their own tenitories, as far as consistent with native 
rights, although it seems to me they have not, in some cases, 
taken a course calculated to secure their own object of encou- 
raging the enterprise of Europeans in connection with the ter- 
ritorial improvements and agricultural products of India. 

The local native demand for cotton is always greater than 
that for export, except in a very few districts. In Guzerat, 
apparently, the growth must be chiefly for export ; so to some 
extent must it be in some parts of the South Mahratta country; 
but I think hardly in any other parts of India. What we re- 
ceive, therefore, is merely a fraction of that produced for an- 
other and a very different market; and as our demand for 
Indian cotton, always fluctuating and uncertain, from its sub- 
ordination to the chances of the American supply, becomes 
extremely fitftil and capricious by the time it has reached the 
cultivator in the interior of India, nobody is there induced to 
lay out his means in providing for it. The native consumption 
of cotton has been estimated at quantities varying from a little 
under 1,000,000,000 lbs. to 3,000,000,000 lbs. per annum, while 

c 
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the demand for Britain has been but 60,000,000 lbs. ; and 
the total export from India, including that to England, 
China, and all other places, has not been much more than 
150,000,000 lbs.*, or from one-eighth to a twentieth of the 
whole growth ; and this, being chiefly drawn from particular 
districts, favourably situated for the purpose, has left the greater 
part of the country wholly unaff*ected by the demand, and other 
parts only fitfully afieoted by it, and that in slight degrees. 

Under these circumstances, it seems more surprising that 
we should obtain any cotton from India than we should 
obtain so much less than we want; and we may be little 
astonished that that which we do obtain conforms, in qua- 
lity and cleanness, rather to the more slovenly requirements 
of its greater and nearer market, than to the higher and more 
precise conditions of our own. 

When, however, our demand becomes steadier, and natives 
have embarked their interests in making provision for us, we 
may reasonably expect the same improvement which took place 
in the United States from the same cause. Indian cotton, 
even now, is not worse than once was American*; but America, 
placing herself in position to need our market, kept it by con- 



' Report of Cotton Committee of Bombay, page 29. 

' " As slorenly aa was originaUy the tillage of the cotton plant, the preparation 
of its produce for market was much more so. It was, indeed, so badly cleaned, as 
to be deemed suitable only to the coarser &brics. Up to about the year 1820, the 
gatherers took no especial pains to abstract the decayed leaves. The wool was 
sunned all day, and ginned frequently with the stained particles incorporated with 
it These were removed in the process of moting, which was effiected by women 
sitting on the floor, where it was beaten with twigs. During the operation of gin- 
ning no bags or boxes receiyed the cotton, and oftentimes large quantities were 
thrown together, until the moters were prepared to examine them. In packing, an 
old iron axletree, or wooden pestle, the present instrument, was used. There were 
no re-inspectors of the cotton before it was deposited in the bag, in which the spinner 
would frequently find, in addition to a large supply of leaves and crushed seeds, 
potato skins, parts of old garments, and occasionaUy a jack knife. With many the 
cotton was ginned, moted, and packed in the same room. Very different indeed are 
the present processes, or rather the modes in which they are severally performed,** 
&c., &c. — Stahroot ov the CulftTotion qf Cotton, 
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forming to its coDstantly-advaDcing requisitions of staple and 
cleanness, which, for the most part, India, in her Dative interests, 
as apparent to the grower and dealer in the interior, has little 
need to do. It is the business of Eugland to cifibrd the induce- 
ment which has operated to so excellent effect in America. 

The land-tax is frequently held, aud as jfrequently deuied, 
to be the great obstructiou to the growth of cotton in India. 
Without attempting to discuss this great question in its ge- 
Deral bearings, it may be rendered tolerably clear that this 
impost is not the cause of the scantiness of our receipt of the 
staple ; or, at least, that that scautiness may be accounted for 
on more certain grounds. Guzerat, as I hope to show, which 
really requires in justice a reform of its laud- tax, and is pro- 
bably obtaining it, has loDg grown cotton for us, nearly to the 
utmost of its ability, aud yet supplies but 6^ per cent, of 
our consumption; Coimbatore and Tinueyelly, limited like 
Guzerat, in area of soil suitable to the purpose, could not 
afford us, at the utmost, so much as double that quantity in 
additioD. The rest of iDdia (except the great cotton field in 
its centre, to be afterwards adverted to) has Dever growD such 
cotton as we can use, whether uuder native or British rule, — 
whether under light or heavy assessmeuts; and its failure 
hitherto is attributable to natural causes, to the exclusion of auy 
Decessity, or perhaps opportuoity, for supposing it to be occa- 
sioDed by others of a fiscal nature — to causes remediable, per- 
haps, but not merely or chiefly by improved revenue arrange- 
meuts. The great cotton field of central peninsular India, 
where the staple is produced in any quautity, at prices varying 
chiefly firom l^d. to 1 Jrf. per lb., is for the most part under 
Dative government, and its land-tax is beyond our control ; — 
there that impost is excessive, capricious, and exceedingly detri- 
mental ' ; nevertheless, that country grows cotton better and more 
cheaply than any other part of India, and has always done so. 

' " The land-tax is not fixed in the Nieam's country, but, generally speaking, it 
absorbs almost the whole value of the produce, whether cotton or grain, and fre- 
quently more. Under such circumstances how the ryots contrive to subsist would 

C 2 
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Without, therefore, denying or diminishing the importance of 
the questions relating to the land revenue of India, it seems 
that this particular subject of the growth and export of cotton, 
is not so affected by them as to afford much hope of sufficient 
increase of export, by any future settlement of those questions on 
an improved footing, within the territories under our own control. 

Some examination, however, appears to bo required by an 
argument which is sometimes employed to sustain the opinion 
that the land-tax has no effect whatever on the growth of cotton. 
It is said, " Land, in most parts of British India, pays the 
same tax, whatever may be the crop ^own on it. If of two 
crops grown on such land, say grmu and cotton, grain be the 
most profitable, it will still remain so whatever change may be 
made in the land-tax: and if so, tlien a change in the 

appear a paradox ; but it is pretty well known, I presume, to all who have inresti- 
gated the matter, that they lire mainly by what they pilfer from their own fielda 
before the hanest. by the labour of the women of their families and their own, by the 
milk they get from their cows and buffaloes and the sale of their young, and by the 
hire they obtain for their caru in the transit of goods. From December to April 
they have very little field work to perform, and are therefore able to employ their 
cattle in the manner I have mentioned." — /X/^r (^ R, H. Ftnrtick of Khamgaum to 
J. C, 7th SfpL, 1846. 

*' In the territories of the Nisam goremment, the cultivators of the mahals of 
Zilla Berar are required to pay the same assessment for cotton fields as they pay for 
grain fields, sugarcane plantations, &c. The rates of assessment are not different 
lor diftri^nt fields. The revenue of lands on which cotton is grown is farmed out 
The cultivators, to whom the mokuddums, putwarrees, and tumeendars are partial, 
are required to pay small assessments, althmigh their fields are large. Again, some 
are required to pay heavy assessments, although their lands are small. For instance, 
tbe rate of assessment levied from the people for cotton fields, varies frx>m 4 annas to 
1| rupee per beegha. The poor are thus oppressed and ruined, and are not able to 
cultivate their lands afterwards. In ancient times it was customary to measure 
land, and to fix the asaessment according to iu capabilities. But this practice has 
for a long time been discontinued, and the assessment of a field is now always fixed 
by gueas. In consequence of this »ute of things the poor people arc ruined, and the 
government a'so suffers loss. If, therefore, the offict-rs of government, in conformity 
with the ancient practice, were to measure lands, and fix the assessment according to 
their cspabilities, the government would be benefited, the people happy, and the 
country prosper.**— v<Qra<meai i^fStrnj Ool Moolt, Mini^fr <}/" tMt Xinim ; from tJU 
Repori if tk4 C<>fton C<0mmitUt of Bomf'ttv, jtfipf 6S. 
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land-tax will not increase the inducement to grow cotton, since 
it will still remain the least profitable crop." This, however, 
assumes that the cultivator is under the necessity of growing 
either cotton or grain, — that, in fact, the alternative lies be- 
tween cotton and grain, and not between cotton and nothing. 
Now the land of India pays no rent or tax when it is not cul- 
tivated ; when, therefore, it is a question (perhaps occurring in the 
course of the rotation of crops) whether cotton shall be grown or 
not, it may very easily happen that the price of cotton does not 
enable it to pay the tax, and so the crop be omitted altogether, 
and the tax avoided. Suppose then, for simplicity, a district grow- 
ing only grain and cotton, and (as is often the case) that half the 
area of the district will grow food enough for its inhabitants; 
if, through great cost of carriage, or any other cause, cotton, 
when grown, cannot commonly be sold at a profit, it will not 
long be grown at all, and the half of the land, which would 
otherwise have been cropped with it, will lie fallow and pay no 
tax. The argument applies to any other product as well as to 
cotton. The cost of carriage for the bulky coarse articles, 
which of necessity constitute the chief produce of India, does, 
in fact, form great part of their cost at the port of shipment^ 
and even at the place of Indian consumption, if at but a 
moderate distance firom the place of growth. These two great 
elements of cost, therefore, — land-tax and carriage, — act on and 
with each other; and heavy land-tax, with costly carriage, may 
easily keep large tracts of land uncultivated, although the land- 
tax affects all alike. Lighter land-tax or cheaper carriage 
might permit the choice between cotton or nothing to be deter- 
mined in favour of the former. These considerations seem to 
show that the amount of land-tax is far from inoperative as to 
the choice of articles to be cultivated ; and, I apprehend, they 
account also for the fact so observable in the effect of newly- 
opened roads in India, — viz., that the traffic on them is not so 
much an abstraction of business from other routes, as a clear 
addition to the commerce of the countr)'. 

It is requisite to notice an argument wliich has been employed 
to show, not how the supply of cotton from India is to be ex*- 
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tended, but to prove that its extension is impossible: it has 
been said that that country, being old and populous, is subject 
to an amount of rent which is incompatible with the cheapness 
requisite to such an extension. It might be a sufficient answer to 
this objection, that the question has already advanced beyond it. 
India does now actually produce cotton* cheap enough to he 
received at a profit by England, if only ordinary and well-known 
means were employed to transport it. It is to no purpose to 
say what any particular theory of rent would lead to, when we 
know already what actually takes place. The facts are prac- 
tically known so far in the series as to include the effect of rent ; 
and they turn out to be such as not to prevent the growth of 
cotton fit for us at satisfactory prices. There is the cotton, 
actually grown at 1 id. per lb., and abundance of unoccupied 
land ready to grow more at the same price. 

But further; — this argument seems to be founded on a 
hasty and incorrect generalization. It is concluded at once 
that all India, an old country, is so populous as to subject the 
land everywhere to the pressure of rent. It appears, however, 
that this is not the case. Even in the valley of the Ganges, 
where the population is in some districts from 500 to 800 to 
the square mile, one-third of the cultivable lands are not culti- 
yated ; and in the Deccau, from which we must chiefly look for 
increased supplies of cotton, the population, amounting to about 
100 to the square mile, is maintained by light crops grown on 
little more than half the cultivable land. So far, indeed, is the 
population from being packed together, that there is plenty of 
room for them to migrate within the country, as oppression or 
leniency, disorder or quiet^ fiunine or plenty, may induce them. 
Nothing is more common than the desertion of a country which 
is harshly taxed, and Uie re-occupation of it by its former cul- 
tivators, or Uieir descendants, on the advent of better rule; — so 
also, a local famine drives the people for a time to more favoured 
districts (since the condition of the roads prevents food being 
carried in sufficient quantities to them), whence they return to 
their homes and hereditary* lands on the re-appearance of favour- 
able seasons and plenty. These things oould not be if the 
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population were dcDse enough to create rent of such a degree 
as materially to interfere with the cost of production. If a man 
is discontented with his holding, or is dispossessed of it, he can 
find, in almost any British district, unoccupied lands on which 
he may enter, liahle only to a fixed government assessment. 
In the native states, the harbarous extortions, in the name of 
taxes, which sometimes take place, do not operate as rent» 
otherwise than in driving the people to another territory ; — they 
cannot be correctly classed as rent at all. 

No doubt the adoption of a scale of imposts varying with the 
quality of the land, appears at first sight to imply the principle 
of rent ; but the fact that a large proportion of the cultivable 
land lies uncultivated, although without any practical hindrance 
to appropriation, proves that the principle operates, if at all, 
to a very limited extent; and this would appear still more 
strongly if, as I believe is the case, the unappropriated were not 
always found to be the worst land. Under such circumstances, 
only that part at most of the impost which forms the difference 
between the payments for the best and worst lands under culti- 
vation, is rent; all the rest, under any supposition (perhaps 
more), is tax, not rent, and will remain so until the population 
shall have become so great as to occasion a demand for food 
admitting a premium for permission to cultivate even the worst 
lands, in comparison with the employment of labour and capital 
in other pursuits. 

But it may be shown, I think, that the public impost on 
land in India is not rent at all, and that to regard it as rent 
leads eventually to error. Rent, or tlie annual premium paid 
for the use of land, i/icreases per head with the population : 
tax, or the annual contribution to the expenses of the common 
protection, decven'&es per head, as the population increases. 

As the population, in the course of its increase, presses at any 
given period on the existing supply of food, the demand for land 
increases ; and rent on the highest qualities of land (taking for 
quality the combined effect of fertility, convenience, security, 
&c.) becomes measured by comparison of its advantages with 
those of successive lower and lower qualities, rent being the 
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difiference in value to the cultivator (and paid over by him to 
the owner) between one quality and another; this difiference, 
being a part of the entire value of his products, the cultivator 
realizes from the consumers, from those, in fact, who are fed by 
liis land. But as any given area feeds, under the increased pressure 
of population, only as many persons as it did before, it follows, 
that increase of rent lays on each of those persons (or, failing 
them, on the cultivator, as a sacrifice of profits to the same 
amount) a greater quota of contribution than before. Rent, 
therefore, i/f creases with the increase of the population, and 
that not only absolutely and in gross amount, but relatively, 
and on every head of the population. Every man pays more in 
the price of his food, or the fanner pays it for him out of his 
profits. It is an increase per head. 

Contrariwise, uuder title of tax, every man, as the country 
becomes more populous, pays or should pay less. For, to 
govern a tliickly-peopled country, does not require, propor- 
tionally to the numbers of the people, so great an expense as 
to govern a tliiuly- peopled one, both being supposed to be 
brought up to the same degree of pubhc and individual security. 
Three hundred to the square mile would obviously not require 
ten times the expense of thirty, perhaps not five times. The cost 
to each person is diminished by the much greater numbers to be 
served by slightly-increased establishments. The public taxes of 
England, as far as they relate to the current cost of government, 
have been greatly lightened per head since tlie beginning of the 
century by the mere increase of the population. 

Since then rent i/?creases and tax c/^creases, with an increase 
of population, the light in which the land-tax of India is 
viewed must at some period lead to the assertion of one of two 
opposite principles. If we say Uiat however the real expense 
of government, as distributed on each person, may be hereafter 
diminished, the government may still have the right to take all 
the rent, we rest at once on the principles of an oriental 
despotism, and say that government is a property, not an oflfice, 
and we obstruct or prevent the grovrth of a middle class ; and if 
we spend the surplus wisely and benevolently, on objects beyond 
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the true functions of government (which is the most favourahle 
supposition the case admits), we adopt, j^ro tantOy the essential 
principle of socialism, viz., the enforced partnership of the 
whole community. If we restrict the impost to the amount 
necessary for the expenses of the government, we make it tax, 
not rent ; we adopt the constitutional principle that government 
is an office, not a property ; we promote the growth of a middle 
class ; and we set in action what seems to me the vital prin- 
ciple of all progress, viz., the independence of the energy, the 
intelligence, and the responsihility of each man in his indi- 
vidual capacity. 

The historical and administrative considerations connected 
with this subject have been fully adduced by Major-Gen. 
Briggs in a book\ which is, of necessity, in the hands of every 
person who wishes to understand the land revenue of India. 
These considerations I feel myself incompetent to discuss ; nor 
does my argument require the discussion of them. It may be 
enough for me to say, that the simplest and truest view of the 
land revenue of India seems to me to be that of an income 
tax, assessed chiefly on agricultural produce, because that is 
the principal kind of annual result, and that it bears to some 
extent the appearance of rent, from such an income tax, mea- 
sured by the amount of agricultural produce, falling heaviest 
per acre on tlie best lands. In accordance with all sound 
principle, I apprehend that, first, the increase of the funds 
yielded by this tax, in consequence of increase of population 
and of cultivation, will be spent in affording a higher degree of 
security than now exists; and that, afterwards, the tax itself, 
stationary or nearly so in total amount, will be diminished per 
head with the increase of population. 

If it be apprehended that rent will hereafter limit the pro- 
duction of cotton in India, we have only to see what h6U3 to be 
done before that can happen. First, the waste lands of India, 
comprising, I believe, nearly half its cultivable surface, and 
some of its richest soils, must have come into cultivation; 

' The preient Land Tax of India considered as a Measure of Finance, by Maj.- 
Gen. (then Lieut-Col.) John Bnggs, 1880. 
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next, agriculture, with its mechanical and chemical aids, must 
have become so advanced as to bring the weight and quality of 
the crops of India more nearly than at present into conformity 
with those of other countries ; and, lastly, its enormous cost of 
carriage must have been reformed. Until all these have 
reached their limit, I apprehend Uiat rent cannot, in India, 
limit production for export, although it may effect a different 
distribution of the annual proceeds ; for until these have pro- 
duced their full effect, there will still be a reserve of power of 
paying rent. 

I should not here have ventured on remarks on some of the 
subjects connected with rent and land-tax in India (especially 
since it can be but imperfectly discussed on the present occa- 
sion), but for the purpose of showing cause for deeming alto- 
gether mistaken that denial of the capability of India to 
produce cotton, plentifully and cheaply, which rests on the 
theory of rent. That theory, I apprehend, is wholly inappli- 
cable to the case as it at present stands ; it may, for an inde- 
finite time, remain inapplicable. At any rate, whatever may be 
said about rent, cotton is now actually grown and sold at prices 
which would make it amply profitable to bring it to England, if 
only it were conveyed by decent means of carriage to the coast. 

Of the considerations liitherto adduced, which I think 
include all that have been much insisted on, except roads, some 
advert to measures which, however judiciously conceived and 
diligently pursued, have not, with many years of trial, produced 
a sufficient, hardly even have they produced an appreciable, 
result ; and others, although often and strenuously urged, do 
not derive from experience much probabiHty of an issue corre- 
sponding, in any degree, with the extent of our requirements. 
However valuable may be hereafter such of these suggestions 
as bear a practical character, I conceive that, at present, they 
fail of their effect through causes which must be removed 
before they can have fair and sufficient operation. The remedy 
for the backwardness of India, as far as they are concerned, it 
seems is still to be sought : the object of the following chapters 
is to assist in the search. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

In seeking to ascertain by what class of measures the supply 
of cotton from India to England may be beneficially affected, 
my purpose is to be guided by facts of that broad and unques- 
tionable character which, while it excludes alike the accidental 
influence of varying seasons or temporary circumstances, and 
the errors of individual observation, shall avoid reliance on 
the promising but uncertain issue of experimental researches 
and novel proceedings. Any hope to which this inquiry may 
lead will be indulged only in the light of the past. 

The general course of the argument will be as follows : — 
the export of cotton from India to England has risen just as 
the costs of, or impediments to, the transmission of the cotton 
have been diminished; — that costs and impediments still re- 
main, which are sufficient to account for the known paucity of 
the supply; — that, judging from the past, and from the power 
of growing acceptable cotton which certain parts of India are 
known to possess, the diminution of those costs, and the removal 
of those impediments, would be sufficient vastly to increase 
the supply; — and lastly, that the increase of the supply would 
necessarily be attended with the only circumstances by which an 
improvement of the quality of Indian cotton can be extensively 
and permanently affected. 

The right understanding of this argument, as well as the 
correct eventual application of it, requires some preliminary 
local investigations. 

India, too often spoken and reasoned of as one country, is, 
in fact, a vast collection of countries. It extends over more 
than twenty degrees of latitude. The elevation of its surface 
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above the sea is exceedingly varied. Its several districts are 
very dissimilar in their seasons, in their streams and waters, 
in the quantity of rain they receive, in the moisture and dry- 
ness of their atmosphere, and in the character and composi- 
tion of their soil. The variety of its natural productions 
attests that of the influences to which its many divisions are 
respectively subject. Of such regions it may well be asked, 
are all parts alike adapted to the growth of cotton ? And this 
inqijjry derives force from the fact that, even in countries most 
habituated to, and most successful in, the growth of cotton, 
there are limits of adaptation to the production of this peculiar 
fibre, which cannot be profitably transgressed. If there be in 
India territorial peculiarities, which either confine the production 
of cotton to certain parts of this vast surface, or even much 
favour or discourage it, there can be no doubt of the importance 
of clearly ascertaining the fact, lest hopes, efforts, and, above all, 
time, should be thrown away, which the urgency of the interests 
to be affected can ill afford to lose. The fact that all India 
produces cotton of some kind renders it still more important 
to guard against being misled into reliance on parts of India, 
which do not produce coXioxi Jit for English use. 

The following table shows the quantity of cotton annually 
derived by England from the different Indian ports during the 
thirteen years ending 1846, together with the total quantities 
exported by each of them to all countries: — 
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I Report of the Bombay Committee, pages 24, 26, 27, 28. These amounU are 
obtained by reducing the arooants given by the Committee, in the proportion of 8<X) 
to 866, in order to make the Indian amount of export agree with the English one of 
import. See Repor: of Committee of House of Commons, page 842. 

* Ditto, page 29. 

^ The average of the expi^rt from America to all countries in the ten year* etiding 
1843, was 556,»?21.r9rtlb5L— Commercial Tarifls, &c.. Tart XV., page 626. 
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The great preponderance of the supply from Bombay, which 
is shown by this table, raises of itself the presumption that the 
territories commercially connected with that port have propor- 
tionate natural advantages for producing the article ; for in 
everything but such natural advantages the three divisions of 
India are nearly equal \ A review of the principal facts con- 
nected with the growth of cotton in the different divisions of 
India will lead to the same conclusion. 

Bengal does not produce cotton fit for English ""use. 
During the period which immediately followed our acquiring 
the government of this province, when its manufacture of 
cotton goods was stimulated by the then new demand for 
them for general use in Europe, Bengal did not grow enough 
for its own consumption, nor one-eiglith of that required by its 
manufactures *. The quality of tlie cotton which it does produce 
has never been found suitable to English modes of operation ; 
accordingly, Calcutta, which exports to China quantities averag- 
ing 17,000,000 lbs. per annum, sends to England less than 
1,000,000 lbs., and has latterly sent not one-tenth even of that 
small quantity '. This fact is the more remarkable and con- 
clusive from the difference of price between the cotton of Cal- 
cutta and of Bombay having often been such as to have af- 
forded the former a strong inducement to share largely in the 
export to England, whenever it was practicable by the latter, 
had the article itself been suitable. But I understand that 
whenever such an export has been attempted on a considerable 
scale it has proved a failure. 

A bare perusal of the reports of the collectors of the various 
districts of Bengal in 1789^ is sufficient to show that little 
cotton was then grown there which was valued even by the 

' The only advantage enjoyed by Bombay, and that not of a nature to affect this 
azgument, is the great superiority of ita port, amounting in effect, I am told, to 1/. 
per ton ; or (since 1 cubic ton of shipping carries 1875 lbs. of cotton), to 0*175 pence 
per lb. 

' KeporU and DocumenU, 1886, pages 17, 20, and 122. 

' Report of Bombay Committee, page 26. 

* Beports and Documents, 1886, pages 302, &c. 
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natives, the greater part of that produced heiiig extremely 
coarse, and fit only for the lowest purposes. Little or no 
improvement seems to have taken place since that time. In 
1828 Mr. Hunt reported to the East India Company, that 
** Bengal cotton may he fairly considered as out of use hy the 
British manufacturer \ 

Here, as elsewhere in India, garden cultivation has occasionally 
produced encouraging samples of cotton ; and improved culti- 
vation may possihly, at some period, raise the character of the 
field crops. At present, however, it is clear that no trust is to 
be put in Bengal for cotton *. 

' Reports and DocumenU, 1 836, page 422. 

* The celebrated muslins of Dacca require notice from the inference they have 
afforded that Bengal grew cotton of corresponding quality. The argument was 
eTidently not conclusive ; for the cotton worked up at Dacca might have been grown 
elsewhere, just as that worked up in Lancashire is grown in the United States, or in 
the still more striking case, as that employed in the similarly fine manufacture at 
Chunderee, in Malwa, is grown near Mhysir *, on the Nerbudda, distant 250 miles. 
No research has yet discovered a cotton plant in Bengal, whose produce seems at 
first sight worthy of the reputation of the Dacca muslins, although the manufacture 
of those celebrated tissues has but latterly become extinct, and was in its full vigour 
scarcely fifty years ago. 

It is true that, on critical examination, the thread and muslins of Dacca, and of 
Chunderee, do not justify the oriental expressions which have been employed to 
describe them ; it is said that thread has been produced in Manchester, firom Sea 
Island cotton, much finer than that of Dacca, and that these oriental webs " of 
woven wind " do not much, if at all, exceed in beauty and fineness our best Scotch 
cambrics. Yet enough remains to require that the apparent absence or extinction of 
a plant suited to so remarkable a manufacture should be accounted for. The case is 
best elucidated by the statement of Mr. Taylor, of Hurriaul, made in 1789, while 
the manufacture was yet flourishing. He says, " The finest fibres of kuppas " (cotton 
not yet separated from the seed) " are those which adhere firmly to the seed, and 
from which they can be separated only by a machine. From this superior part of 
the kuppas, the spinners who make the finest thread carefully remove, by means of 
a fine comb, all the looser and coarser fibres. By this operation the fine part of the 
kuppas is rendered perfectly clean, and can be spun by fine spinners to any degree 
of fineness. This process of separating the finer from the coarser fibres appears to 
create the distinction between the capacity of the dessy kuppas ** (that grown in the 
country) " and the Surat cotton. The fibres of the latter being aU mxxtd, it is not 

* Return, 1847, pages 119, 125, and 202. 
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Bundelcund and the North- West Provinces grow cotton in 
large quantities, which amongst the natives and for native pur- 
poses has always been in reputation ; it is no doubt superior to 
that of Bengal, and is probably more cheaply grown. In 1796 
it supplanted the native cotton of Bengal, then in use for the 
manufactures of that district required for the European market, 
although it had to bear charges of transport, duties, &c., to the 
amount of 18(i per cent, on its original value*. Still, however, 
to the produce of these countries the strong inferential argu- 
ment applies, that, if it were fit for English use, the export of 
Calcutta to England could not fall ofiP, while that to China is 
maintained. 

The reports of Messrs. Mercer, Finnic, and Terry, three of 
the American planters sent to India by the Government, leave 

capable, from iU inequalities, of being spun into such fine thread as the dessv ; yet 
equal care in the original preparation of it seems alone wanting to give it that 
ability. The spinners, excepting (hose who make tfie Jinest thread, in general prefer 
the Surat cotton to the dessy kuppas, the last requiring trouble to separate the seeds 
from it, and the first being so far ready to their hands.** • • * ** The dessy koppas 
is particularly adapted, for the reason which has been assigned, to the manufJEWture 
of the finest thread, it differing only from the coarse thread made of inferior kuppas 
in this, that it will bo soft and strong. When it can be procured at Hurriaul it is 
preferred to all other kuppas." 

This statement shows clearly that the Dacca muslins were made from the common 
cotton of the country, the short fine fibres of that cotton, which were firmly attached 
to the seed, being separated for that use from the longer, coarser, and looser fibres 
which formed the bulk of the pod. 

To this also agrees the statement of Dr. Irvine *, as to the treatment of the cotton 
employed in the manufacture of the equally fine cloths of Chunderee. He says, 
" The cotton is noTer separated by the churka, or wheel and rollers, but by the 
fingers of men and women in their houses. For the inferior cloths, however, the 
cotton is separated by a small hovr and string, two feet only in length, in the houses 
of the cultivators or labourers. The fine extracted cotton is only used to weave, and 
is not sold." 

These easy explanations of the mystery show that the cottons from which these 
celebrated webs were fiibricatcd, were precisely such as English spinners would 
reject 

' Reports and Documents, 1886, page 16. 

* Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, vol. viii., page 65. 
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no doubt on the subject. The former, besides making other 
similar statements, writes firom Baut in Bundlecund as follows : 
— " With Bundelcund, hot winds, drought, short crops, and 
famine are its certainties ; abundant rain and produce its acci- 
dents, over which its wretched inhabitants rejoice with the 
fulness of rejoicing."' Mr. Terry says, " I do not beUeve that 
we can ever be successful enough here to make cotton, so as to 
make the expense of growing it;" and expresses a wish to be 
removed to a damper climate *. Mr. Finnic says, from Agra, 
** I have visited the cotton bazaars and the custom house, where 
Mr. Plowden kindly had samples of cotton collected, and some 
large cotton dealers from whom I learned that there was 
about 500,000 maunds" (about 48,000,000 lbs.) "shipped at 
Agra annually, and the largest supplies were received from 
Jaepoor and other places in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The cotton I examined was of miserable quality, and dirty 
withal; cotton is produced all over the country, in greater or 
less quantities, but all very nearly of the same quality, the 
characteristic of which is coarse, short, and filthy ; but I doubt 
not that an abundance of such as it is could be contracted for, 
and by care we could insure cleanliness, and might gradually 
improve the quality; but a short staple is pecuUar to dry 
countries ; for, as I have before remarked, the boll is forced 
open by the heat before the fibre has matured ; and I am borne 
out in the opinion by the cotton dealers ; for they say that, in 
very dry seasons, the cotton is much worse than in ordinary 
ones.*" 

A more encouraging account is given by the last- quoted 
planter, of spots he occasionally met with in his examination 
of the country between Agra and Kumaon, and of a few boat- 
loads of cotton brought on the Ganges from the interior ; but 
all hid efforts to obtain an improved description of cotton 
in the north-west provinces eventually proved abortive. " The 
model farm" (at Agra, page 94) " was a complete failure." 

» Return, 1847, page 137. * Return, 1847, puge 140. 

' Return, 1847, page 204. 
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It is said that the defeat of the efforts of the American 
planters arose from the occurrence, at the time, of two unusually 
dry seasons, and from their having been restricted to the intro- 
duction of the American plant, instead of being allowed to 
improve the native. But it is clear that, although their par- 
ticular failure might be so caused, their observations were suffi- 
ciently general to supply a just account of the average 
capabilities of that part of India ; and it is admitted that the 
improving of the native cotton depends on the introduction and 
general adoption of an improved system of agricu]ture,while it 
is not shown what inducement is to lead to so general a change, 
which has not operated without effect in these quarters for many 
years past. Cheapness, if not facility, of carriage by the Ganges, 
and the presence of European agents, have done here all they 
are likely to do, and yet the cotton of the Gangetic valley does 
not reach Lancashire. The probable explanation is, that these 
countries cannot so maintain competition with other ports of 
India, for a share of the export of cotton, as to make the 
improvement of the article an object; and that, accordingly, 
the growth is absorbed by local wants, to which the article in its 
present state, and without further risk or trouble, is adapted. 
I have not been so fortunate as to meet with recent prices of 
cotton in those quarters on the spot, and can therefore only 
oflfer the foregoing as a probable conjecture ; nor is it impos- 
sible diat time, and better information, may bring these 
immense regions to contribute to our supply of cotton ; but 
their present disadvantageous standing can hardly be doubted. 
Mr. Mercer thus forcibly illustrates the inferiority of Bundel- 
cund to Berar for the production of cotton' — "I send you 
along with this a lock of the Amrowtee" (Oomrawuttee) 
" cotton, which Mr. Fraser sent me. It most clearly proves to 
me what you said to me in America, in describing the climate 
in which it grows ; evidently it is as diflferent from tliis of 
Bundelcund as possible. 1 will bet any money that Amrowtce 
seed is as perfect a failure here as tlie Sea Island ; and I will 

' Return, page 137. 
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also bet that the Mexican seed will grow admirably where the 
Amrowteo is produced. This Amrowtee is about what the 
Sea Island would be, if sown broadcast in the fields of Lake 
Concordia, or more probably on the poplar hills of Jefferson 
County." 

The general tenour of the foregoing observations, and the fact 
that the cotton of the Gongetic valley is not now shipped in 
any appreciable quantities to England, are conclusive against 
reliance on this part of India for supplies, at least in the 
present state of tlie cotton cultivation, and afford considerable 
presumption that circumstances will not soon occur sufficiently 
powerful to greatly and generally improve it. 

We turn now to Malwa, of the cotton of which the informa- 
tion is not very extensive or precise. S. Froser, Esq., ' classes 
its produce with that of Bundelcund, and says that the cotton 
of Beror, imported into Malwa, sells for twice the price of the 
Bundelcund cotton ; from all which the great inferiority of the 
cotton of Malwa, as well as that of Bundelcund, is easily inferred. 
Mr. Finnie's examination' of fifty-nine samples shows that some 
may be procured of superior quality, and such as would be well 
received in the Liverpool market ; but there is no indication of 
tlio localities producing the better kinds, nor of the price of 
them, nor of tl)e quantities procurable; indeed, considering that 
Malwa imports cotton, and that its native cotton is classed 
only with that of Bundelcund, it seems not impossible that 
some of these samples were not really of local growth, or, if of 
local growth, then that the amount of the supply is limited by 
local causes. Malwa has of late years so devoted itself to the 
growth of opium, as to import not only cotton but even grain. 
Under these circumstances, whether relating to natural adapta- 
tion to the purpose, or to more profitable occupation with other 
crops, there seems little probability of a supply from Malwa ; 
and it may be added that, even if suitable cotton were cheaply 
grown there, the means of transit are wanting. 

The mountainous country of Rajpootana, the jungles which 

' Return. 1S47. page 123. • lUturn, 1847, page 287. 
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separate Malwa from Guzerat, and the arid desert of Mar^'ar, 
require no special investigation; the well-known physical fea- 
tures of some, and the equally wTll-known industrial condition 
of the others, preclude all expectation of deriving cotton from 
these countries. 

The coast from Calcutta to Madras is next to be examined. 
Mr. Tucker's well-known paper, dated 17th November, 1828', 
states, that attempts had then lately been made to cultivate 
cotton in the province of Cuttack, but that it was understood 
they had not succeeded. In 1832, Mr. Weekes sent to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India at Calcutta '^ a specimen 
of cloth, remarkable as being the first piece which was ever 
made there from cotton the produce of the town, which was 
also of his own growth. Notwithstanding his confident antici- 
pations of friture success and profit, it does not appear that this 
example was followed. An attempt by Mr. Pringle, in 1884, 
appears to have failed ', and a sample grown from Peniambuco 
seed, by Major Syers, in 1837 \ was declared in Calcutta to 
have lost nearly all the character of the plant from whose seed 
it was produced. In 1838, a sample of ** Upland" gengia, 
grown in the Society's branch garden at Cuttack, was declared 
to be " a very poor specimen, that appears to have been neg- 
lected and carelessly picked." * 

Considering that Orissa was midway between, and at no great 
distance from Bengal and the Northern Circars, two of the 
great seats of manufaT5ture where cotton cloths for Europe were 
produced, and that it had sea carriage, and, for India, tolerably 
good land carriage, between both, and considering that these 
manufactures actually drew their supplies of the raw material 
from the distant countries of Sui'at, Berar, and the Upper 
Ganges, — it is hardly to be supposed that any cause less power- 
ful than natural inferiority for the production of cotton suitable 
even for native modes of operation, prevented this extensive 

' Rrporta and Documents, 1837, page 160. ^ Transactions, ii., page 132. 

* Transactions, ii., page 147. * Transactions, v., pages 51 and 55. 

^ Transactions, vi., pages 107 and 111. 
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and fertile district from participating in the demand. In ac- 
cordance with all previous facts, it now supplies, I believe, no 
cotton for export. 

Proceeding southward, it may be remarked that the ex- 
portation of cotton from Madras to England is very small, 
amounting from the whole presidency to little more than 
1 0,000,000 lbs. per annum, of which our share is not much above 
5,000,000 lbs. per annum, or 1 per cent, of our consumption. 
Considering that some districts of celebrity for the production 
of cotton, of necessity effect their export by way of Madras or 
its dependent ports, it follows, from the extremely limited 
extent of export, either that the rest of these extensive terri- 
tories are unfit for the growth of the fibre, or that very much 
requires to be done to render their capabilities available. 

The following references will exhibit the state of the case 
as to the Presidency in general : the different districts may be 
then examined. In 1814 the Government of Madras obtained, 
from the commercial residents and collectors of the various dis- 
tricts, answers to a circular set of questions, relating to their 
growth of cotton'; the results may be classed as follows: — 

The Jaghire (a district near Madras), Nellore (to the north 
of Madras), Canara and Malabar (both on the western coast), 
produced no cotton. 

Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry (with its factories of In- 
jeram and Madapollam for the supply of cotton fabrics to Europe), 
Masulipatam, and Guntoor, (collectively, the Northern Circare,) 
grew altogether little more than 3,000,000 lbs. per annum. 

Cuddaloro, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Bamnaud, Dindigul, and 
Madura, produced about the same quantity of 3,000,000 lbs. per 
annum, several of these districts importing cotton, even for 
local use. 

Of Tinnevelly and Coimbatore no quantities are given, or 
can easily be inferred; but the cultivation was considerable, and 
the capabilities of the districts are well known. These will be 
more particularly considered hereafter. 

' Reports and Documents, 1886, piige 398, &c. 
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Cuddapah and Bellary produced between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 lbs. per annum, at the rate apparently of about 
30 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. Considerable quantities passed 
through those districts, probably from the northward and east- 
ward. 

I revert now to the northernmost of the above-mentioned dis- 
tricts, viz., the Northern Circars. In 1800, the manufactures 
here situated were supplied with cotton from Berar, of a de- 
scription much superior to that of home growth ; and this state 
of dependence on the produce of "foreign countries" was no- 
ticed with anxiety by the British authorities of the day, and 
means were recommended with the view of promoting the 
growth of cotton of the requisite quality at home\ The cotton 
grown in the district was used to adulterate that brought from 
the interior. In 1810, Dr. Heyne, who was in oflBce at the 
iiEU)tories of Injeram and Madapollam, states that cotton, al- 
though cultivated at some places, did not form part of the 
general crop of the country.' In 1814 occurred the inquiry 
by the Government, of which the results are given above. 

Dr. Roxburgh remarked, in 1819', that ''the fine Madras 
(more properly Northern Circar) long cloths, were made of 
Berar cotton, brought by Sada, Palawansa, &c., to Yema- 
goodmum, in Masulipatam." In 1820, the value of the cottons 
grown in the Circars may be inferred from the opinions given 
of examples transmitted to England by the Government of 
Madras *, of which the Court of Directors state that " they are 
said to exhibit qualities and defects that will render the cotton 
unfit for advantageous importation into this country." In the 
same year the Court of Directors advert to the dependence of 
these manufactures on cotton brought from the interior, and to 
the scantiness and inferior quality of the local supply^; and in 

' Reports and Documents, 1836, page 18. 
^ Tracts on India, 1814, pages 283 and 382. 
' Coromandcl Plants, vol. iii., page 06. 
* Reports and Documents. 1836, papc 102. 
^ Reports and Documents, page 126. 
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tho following year Mr. Tucker, in his paper before quoted, 
reit(Trttes» the statement*. 

These facts, whose pertinency seems to be brought down to 
the present time by the continuance of a very small export from 
Madras, apply to the country along tho coast from the south of 
Orissa to Nellore, whence the reports to Government in 1814 
carry us to some distance south of Madras, in concluding that 
no crops of cotton fit for English use are produced in countries 
between the sea and the high lands of the interior. The con- 
clusion might indeed be extended to Cape Comorin but for 
the exception of Tinnevelly. 

It must not, however, be overlooked, that in one of those 
districts, viz., Vizagapatam, in 1836, no less than 1150 lbs. of 
seed cotton, or say probably 380 lbs. of clean cotton, were said 
to be produced on an acre ' ; an amount of produce far sur- 
passing the average of India, and approaching the yield in 
America. Success like this, unless derived from exceptional 
advantages, should have given to this district, in the fourteen 
or fifteen years which have since elapsed, an eminence amongst 
the sources of our supply of cotton which does not seem to 
have been attained by it. In Trichinopoly, at the same period, 
783 lbs. of seed cotton per acre were produced, a result less 
singular from the previous and subsequent success of other 
efforts in the same quarter. These isolated instances of re- 
markable produce do not affect the general character of my 
argument. They sliow indeed the physical possibility of rais- 
ing large crops of cotton in these districts, and so far they 
are highly valuable, as affording hope that improved cultivation 
will hereafter greatly extend the area of supply ; but, as so far 
reported, they do not show whether this success was obtained 
under circumstances which might justify an expectation of its 
being repeated, or by means which placed the same result 
within the reach of the population in general. 

The disiritas beiwren Madras and Cape Comorin effect their 
export most conveniently by the port of Tuticorin. The average 

' Reports and Documents, page 160. ' Return, 1847, page 35. 
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of thirteen years ending 1846 shows the amount of this export 
to have been 3^250,000 lbs. per annum ; but the average of the 
last seven years of the series reaches to 5,000,000 lbs. These 
quantities enter into the export of Madras; but they serve 
to show the small comparative capabilities of these districts, 
which, although they had the advantage of including the collec- 
torate of Tinnevelly, so highly reputed for its growth of cotton, 
afforded but an export so small that had it all come to England 
it would have borne hardly any appreciable proportion to our 
wants. Except, then, as to Tinnevelly we may reasonably con- 
clude that not much is to be expected from the coast distriUs 
between Madras and Cape Comorin, at least until some ad- 
vance in cultivation, or some new perception of interest, shall 
have rendered natural advantages, if any exist, more available 
than at present they appear to be. 

The most interesting, as well as the most recent, attempt at 
improvement in this quarter, is that of Mr. Lees, described by 
him to his fellow- citizens of the Manchester Commercial Asso- 
ciation, and reported in the Manchester newspapers of Aug. J 7, 
1850. It consists in sowing cotton very near to the sea. Its 
success is yet uncertain, but it is too encouraging to be lightly 
abandoned. If, however, a band of a mile in breadth, extend- 
ing from Cape Comorin to Madras, could be given to this pur- 
pose, and one-fourth of it cropped with cotton every year, the 
produce would probably not exceed 7,000,000 lbs.; an aid 
valuable indeed, but not of an extent to justify neglect else- 
where. 

The small and excellently governed native principality of 
Travancore grows, I believe, no cotton for export: and all 
authorities agree that Malabar and Canara are unfit for the 
growth of cotton, and in fact produce none. 

The Concan is well known to grow little or no cotton ; but 
it does not clearly appear whether this is owing to natural dis- 
advantages or to other causes. The remarkable success of Mr. 
Elphinston at Butnagcree, is said to prove that nothing can be 
done in that quarter without artificial irrigation, for which the 
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facilities in the Concan are unusually scanty '. On the oUier 
hand, the occasional occurrenco of wild cotton, supposed to 
have descended from foreign varieties planted in early experi- 
ments herOy seems to indicate tliat the natural circumstances of 
the country ore not altogether unsuited to the plant. As far, 
however, as the case is at present understood, no dependence 
can he placed on this country. Great part of the Concan 
north of the Kaloo River is occupied with forests. 

The elevated country of Mysore is next to he considered ; it 
extends from a short distance south of the Kistna River to 
near Ooimhatore, and spreads over the greater part of the 
peninsula in hreadth. In this tract Bellary is 1600 feet, 
Sera, 2223 feet, Bengalore, 8000 feet, and Seringapatam, 2321 
feet ahove the sea. The chief product of Uiis elevated region 
is grain. In 1801, this country, then recently suhjected to our 
power, was examined by Dr. Francis Buchanan, by order of the 
Governor-General. Cotton, except of the worst kind, and in 
small quantities, was not found to be amongst its products; 
that required for local consumption was impoited from Coim- 
batore, from the South Mahratta country, and from the Nizam's 
dominions; considerable quantities also passed through this 
country on its way to Madras and to the western coast. The 
manufacturers of Bengalore, since cotton would not grow in 
their own neighbourhood, derived large suppUes from the 
country between the Kistna and Toongbuddra, from Dharwar, 
and from Bellary. No account of more recent date has fallen 
into my hands; but I apprehend that the accordance of Dr. 
Buchanan's statement with the present amount of the export 
from both coasts renders furtlier evidence unnecessary*. 

Cutch and Scinde remain to be considered. The former, of 
doubtful natural adaptation to the plant, is occupied by a popu- 
lation too scanty and too rude to render available even such ad- 

' Letter of Dr. Gibson of 24th Nov., 1841, para, v.. Transactions of Agri-Hort. 
Soc. of Bombay, July, 1843, page 49. 

■-' Dr. Buchanan's Journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
1807, i., page 203. 
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yantages as the country may possese. Scinde has not yet ex- 
hibited any tendency to produce and export cotton fit for our 
use, and is, perhaps, too little known to us as to its actual capa- 
bilities to admit of a positive opinion of any kind. Both these 
countries together have supplied to Bombay but 5,000,000 lbs. 
per annum, to which they have contributed nearly equal 
quantities. 

The foregoing enumeration of districts, which are evidently 
of inferior capacity for the growth of cotton, or at least for the 
growth of cotton fit for English use, includes the whole of India, 
except the countries fi*om which we at present receive the staple ; 
these are Coimbatore, with Tinnevelly, Guzerat, and the country 
to be hereafter more particularly described, which may be roughly 
defined as lying between the Nerbudda and the Kistna in lati- 
tude, and extending in longitude from near the Western Ghauts 
to Hyderabad. 

Before I proceed to a more particular discussion of the cotton- 
producing capabilities of these remaining countries, it is neces- 
sary to remark that my argument does not go to deny that, 
eventually, many parts of India may be brought to supply ac- 
ceptable cotton. Garden cultivation of the cotton plant has 
often succeeded, where the field crops have been of very inferior 
value. For instance, the Concan grows little or no cotton, ex- 
cept, perhaps, on a few bushes sheltered and tended near the 
houses of Brahmins, the produce of which is used for the fa- 
brication of the threads worn as a distinguishing mark by the 
members of tliis priestly caste. But Mr. Elphinston, at Rut- 
nageree, by careful crossing produced cotton of remarkable ex- 
cellence, while, by irrigation, which cost nearly half of the first 
year's total expense of cultivation, he obtained plants which 
eventually yielded a profit'. Examples, like this, although in 
most cases not so striking, are supplied by many other parts of 
India. If, then, I attempt to show tlie superiority of the coun- 
tries I am about to describe, it is superiority in this particular 
view — tliat their natui'al advantages are such as t(^ render that 

' Return of 1847, page iiS, 
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ail easy and common result of cheap field culture, which in other 
parts of India can at present only be obtained by the care and 
expense of garden culture. In what their advantages consist 
I do not pretend to decide : the effect is all that my argument 
requires. 

Coimbatore and Tinnevelly, near the southern extremity of 
the peninsula of India, have long attracted attention to their 
cotton, and here were located some of the manufactures which 
supplied cotton fabrics to Europe. The uncertainty of the sea- 
sons, however, greater here than in some other parts of India, 
rendered the produce *' dearer than that of the northern districts, 
and the calicoes of the southern division of the Indian peninsula 
were early supplanted in the European market by British ma- 
nufactures." ' If not the best adapted to English purposes of 
all cottons grown in India', the produce of these districts is 
at least acceptable; while the reputation long maintained by 
" Hughes's Tinnevelly cotton," and the successes, although 
partial, of Dr. Wight in improving tlie cultivation, afford much 
reason to believe that the attention and efforts now directed to 
these districts will not fail of ultimate effect ; it may be hoped 
that they will lead to greater certainty and perhaps value in the 
crop, and induce the native population to embark largely in the 
cultivation for supply to England. 

But with every advantage, and every probable degree of im- 
provement and advance, the supply from this quarter can never 
be more than a small part of that required for the consumption 
of our manufactures. Mr. Petrie, who spent several years in 
the Coimbatore district, prosecuting, in the service of the East 
India Company, the extension and improvement of the supply, 
estimates ** the extent of country in the district of Coimbatore, 
in which the American cotton might be successfully culti- 
vated, at the very lowest computation, at 2000 square miles, 
or 1,280,000 acres." ^ If this estimate be trebled, so as to 

' HeporU and Documento, 1836, page 127. 

' ETidence of Mr. Petrie. Report of 1848, page 182. 

* Report of 1848, page 178. 
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inclndo tho suitable lands of other districts, and those on 
which the native plant may he grown, — if tlie crop be taken at 
100 lbs. per acre, — and if cotton be supposed to be grown on 
each field every fourth year, —we shall have a gross product of 
96,000,000 lbs. per annum. Subtracting from this one-third 
for the coarse local uses of the country (in stuffing, ropes, beds, 
saddles, &c.), and also something more than 7,000,000 lbs., 
the present average annual export from Madras to China, the 
remainder, omounting to about 56,000,000 lbs. per annum, 
would be eleven times as much as we at present receive fix)m 
Madras, and yet would not afford us quite 12 per cent, of our 
consumption. 

This computation, although avowedly conjectural in some 
particulars, can scarcely fail to show, with sufficient clearness 
for present practical purposes, that a supply of cotton, though 
important yet insufficient, may in time bo obtained from the 
provinces of Coimbatore, Salem, and Tinnevelly. But since it 
must require a long time to bring up the production to anything 
Kke the amount hero indicated, and since even then the product 
would meet but a small part of our requirements, it cannot be 
doubted that the hopeful and important measures in progress 
for the improvement of this quarter of India, and in particular 
for the amelioration of its growth of cotton and its means of 
transport, leave untouched the necessity for careful investigation 
and vigorous efforts elsewhere. 

With full recollection of the importance to England of a 
large supply of cotton, let us now see what Guzcrat, at present 
the chief source of our Indian cotton, is likely to afford us. 

In the twelve years ending 1846 Guzerat exported on an 
average 50,678,000 lbs. of cotton ', which, being divided at Bom- 
bay, along with all received from other quarters, into supplies 
for China; foreign Europe, the Straits of Malacca, &c., gave 
to the share of England, on an average, 30,650,000 lbs. per 

' Bepoit of Boinljay Committee, page 33. 
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annum', or about 6^ per cent, of our total import of 
480,000,000 lbs. per annum. The question is, — can Guzerat 
produce much more than 59,678,000 lbs. of cotton per annum 
on an average of years ? The following particulars will lead 
to the answer. 

Chicklee, on the eastern side of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
Tulaja, south of Gogo, on the western, are probably the ex- 
treme points of the cotton country of Guzerat, which between 
them stretches for a length of 220 miles round the head of the 
gulf. The average breadth of the cotton-producing country is 
certainly not more than 35 miles ^. The ^oss area is, there- 
fore, 7700 square miles. From this gross area wo have first to 
subtract tlie space covered by the sites of towns, beds of rivers, 
uncultivable spots, permanent pasturage, &c., amounting (if we 
follow the proportion ascertained by Col. Williams for one of 
its coUectorates, that of Baroche) to 2G60 square miles', leaving 
a cultivable surface of 5040 square miles ; but as part of this is 
deemed unfit for cotton, and is never sown with it, and on the 
rest it is found not to answer to grow cotton oftencr than every 
tliird year *, we may conclude, with little risk of error, that the 
annual cropping of cotton does not exceed one-fifth of the culti- 
vable surface, that is, one-fifth of 5040 square miles, or 1008 
square miles, wliich contain 645,120 acres. The average yield 
can hardly be placed higher tlian 110 lbs. per acre*; and from 
these figures would result a total crop of 70,963,200 lbs. 



' Deduced from facta given in the Report of the Bombay Committee : see Report 
of 184S, page 340. 

^ This estimate is rather greater than the area indicated in the map given by Col. 
Grant, in his book entitled " Bombay Cotton and Indian Railways." 

^ Memoir of the Zilla of Boroche, page 48, where the lands cultivated and fit for 
cultivation are stated to be 545,119| acres, out of 832,926. 

^ Williams' Memoir on Baroche, page 67. 

* From Williams, pages 48 and 57, it may be deduced that the unusually good 
crop of 1817-18 was not greater than 1023 lbs. per acre. Page 14 of the same 
book gives for the Jumbooseer pergunnah, in the same year, 183 lbs. per acre. Mr. 
Davies (Ilepoit of Bombay Committee, i)ago 38) estimates the average of all soils 
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But since Guzerat has exported for twelve or thirteen years 
together, on an average, near 00,000,000 lbs. per annum, and 
has sometimes exceeded even 70,000,000 ', there can appear 
very little reason to expect mucli increase from this quarter, in 
the present state of the cultivation. 

This view of the case derives support from the belief of Sir 
John Malcolm in 1 833, that the increase of the cultivation of 
tlie plant had not been great in Guzerat since that country 
came into our possession, and from the estimate he gives of 
200,000 bales, or 78,400,000 lbs., as the quantity produced for 
export^. So also a comparison of the various statements made 
by Col. Williams, whoso very elaborate examination of the 
coUectorate of Baroche was made in 1817, with those of Mr. 
Davis, the collector there in 1847, shows not only that but 
small increase has taken place in that particular division in the 
land cropped with cotton, but that nearly all was devoted to 
that article at the latter period, which had long before been 
estimated as Bt for it '. 

In truth, the full cotton-producing power of tlie province 
seems to have been called forth by the revival, we may almost 
say the commencement, of the export to England in 1813 ; for 
in 1817-1818 Col. Williams states* that "kuppas had of late 
years become a primary object of cultivation in this coUectorate 
as well as in the adjoining pergunnahs, in consequence of the 
advance of its price from 45 rupees to about 70 rupees per 
bhar," — equal to from 3Jrf. to 5rf. per lb. for clean cotton. 

and MMoni at an amount equivalent to 76 4 lbs. per acre ; and Mr. Stewart, collector 
of Sunt, gives an average which is equal to 84 {lbs. per acre. 

' These quantities include some Candeish cotton sent by way of the Coomdabaree 
Pass to Surat Bombay Report, page 13. 

' On the Government of India, page 125. 

^ In 1817-18 it may be deduced from the statements of Col. Williams that about 
117,000 acres were cropped with cotton in Baroche : the average of ton years pre- 
ceding 1845 6 was, according to Mr. Davies, 140,000 acres. Of 181,000 acres (less 
some amount of unsuitable land) deemed eligible for cotton in 1817-18, nearly 
164,000 were actually so cropped in 1845 6. 

* Memoir of the Zilla of Baroche, 1825, page 41. 
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The tenour of these facts scarce); leaves it to be qtiestioneil 
that Gazerat is now siipplyiug to us nearly all we can expect 
from it, at least until great improvemeuts, if such be pmcti- 
cable, take place in its agriculture : and it is further evident 
that there is no such probability of addition to the 6} per cent. 
of our consumption, which it now affords, as ought to diminish 
in any degree our solicitude as to supplies from other parts of 
India. 

I proceed now to describe the great central cotton field of 
India, on which I apprehend the chief hope of a sufficient sup- 
ply must be rested, and to wliich the greatest efforts should 
relate. First, however, the following table will show from what 
ports of Western India, and in what proportion Irom each, Bom- 
bay itself, and, through it, England, ore supphud with cotton. 
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Of these quantities that wliich at present cliiefly interests us 
is the supply through the Concan, which very nearly represents 
the amount we now receive from the vast area whose cotton- 
bearing capabilities I am about to discuss: this supply amounts 
to 34 per cent, per annum of our consumption ; or, if wc add to 
it the quantity brought through the ports of Malabar and 
Canara, so as to include all which comes by way of Coomptali, 
we shall a little exceed the truth, and even then the supply to 
us from this part of India does not reach 5 per cent. 

It may serve to point out the courses taken by this corn- 
subjoin the following table, which shows how much 

' Beporl of 1848, page 340. 
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each port of die Concan contributes to the gross export of that 
province to Bombay, it being bonie in mind that all which is 
exported from tlie Concan is really derived from the area in the 
interior now under consideration. 

Per cent, of the lbs. per ann. Ibt. per ann. 

total coniumption of avenge of totiU 

of England. annual Kupply export to all 

to England. the world. 

Through Om«rgHam,Tampoor,Mahiin,r Extremely 1 8 632 6.487 

and Baaaein 1 small. J 

Through Callian 1-85 6,471 J62 11,539,449 

Through Caranja and Salaette ... — — — 

Through Panwell 1-64 7,391,427 13,178,885 

Through ports south of Panwell from 1 ^.^g 226,011 402,992 

8ank8ey to Rntnageree incluaive . J 

Through Yisiadroog or Gheriah . . 019 936,844 1,669,626 

Through Mnlwan 015 719,748 1,283,343 

Through Sawunt Warree — — — 



8-279 16,748,924 



Here it is seen that the supply from Berar and the Deccan 
passes to Bombay chiefly through its dependent ports on the 
continent, Callian and Panwell, a small part of the produce of 
the southern districts taking the route of Viziadroog or 
Malwan*. 

' These general conclusions, expressed in so condensed a form, do not exhibit the 
very remarkable increase of the export through the port of Coomptah, in Canara, 
consequent on making a single road in the interior. The case is one of those which 
show the extranrdinary effect of the opening of good roads in India, and consequently 
discloses some of the evils which now exist from the want of them. In 1839-40, 
CSapt. Ditmas, of the Madras Engineers, constructed a cart road from Bellary to 
Sirsee, a distance of 140 miles : the last-mentioned place is near the brink of the 
Glreat Western Ghauts, and the road from it to the port of Coomptah was still left 
unfit for carts. The traffic of the port rose in three years from 160,000/. per annum 
to 400,000/., and the customs' duties from 4622/. to 18,015/. The exporU of cotton 
to Bombay from the districts of Canara, in which this port is situated (although the 
district itself grows no cotton), amount on the average of the seven years preceding 
the opening of the road to about 5,750,000 lbs. per annum, but on the average 
of the six years following it to 15,500,000 lbs. (Bombay Report, page 36.) Nor does 
any falling off in transit in other quarters indicate that this was a mero transference 
of traffic to a new route. On the contrary, from the Return of 1847, page 382, it 
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Tho evidence of the snperiority of the country nndcr con- 
mdcration, in relation to the produclion of cotton, lios in the 
fact that it has always euppliod that article largely to the rest 
of Indin, and on terms to the grower which Imve pcrmitUHl it 
to be charged with very heavy costs of carriage to the points 
where it had to compete with produce of other quarters. 

The European demand for the cotlon cloths of Bengal, which 
followed on our virtually acquiring the government of tliat pro- 
vince in 1 750, occasioned there a great increase in tlie demand for 
rawcotton. This material had formerly been obtained from Surat; 
but in 1783 the first importation was made from Mirzapore of 
cotton, probably the growth of Bundelcund and of tlie Dooab 
of the Ganges and Jumna'. The cheapness of this cotton, to- 
gether, apparently, with some interruption in the supply from 
Guzerat, occasioned, probably, by the then disturbed slate of 
Western India', seems to have given to Mirzapore so great a 
superiority that the supply from Surat had ceased for some 
time previous to 1760*. Although tho cotton thus passing 
Mirzapore as the principal or only foreign supply of Bengal, 
consisted at first chiefly of the produce of Bundelcund and the 
Dooab, yet in 1789 that of Nagpoor and Amrowteo* held the 



appem to ba Ui actnal incrtnie of prodnct uid of Irsffic; few while the cotton 
dupatehed (br export from Bclluy to Cuddapah in 1839, the yenr pnvioai to the 
opraingortkcrood, MDoiinted to but 90,000 Itn., il readied in lSll-2 3 an sTcrage 
•f more thwi 7,000,000. If the opening of railwnjn into the interior from Bombaj 
were followed onl; with tffecU like thoie of Bellnry derived froni n coiniDOn road, 
nnd that not eien conlinund lo the coeat, England would derive fmm one-qiiarlec to 
one-third of her lupplj from the interinr of India, initead of only one-thirtieth, h at 

II thoold b« added that Kime other efibrtt hare been nude hj the QoTemnienl of 
Bembay to inprore the ttauut ictmi the GhauU, in the •anthem part of that 
FnaidenGj, liiica tha tablet were compiled of which the remit* are given ahoTe. A 
iniid ikiuId by Cnpl. Dil lluale op tha Fhonda Qhant i> likely lo be rery uieful. 
■ &<'piiitiandl;t>oiiTii<-r<u.l336,paga33S. 

' M tbol time Uie chief cdttoa diurictj of Quierot were the gcat of war between 
rp.|ril)ca. 

■HBdHMHinenU, 1S86, p<«e S53. 

baten aiiei, in then eacl; aceonnti, AmwwUe. 
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first price, and constituted two-fifths of the quantity '. Con- 
sidering the length of the land carriage from Nagpoor to Mir- 
zapore, 450 miles, and the great costliness in those disturbed 
times of that mode of transit, it appears certain that to com- 
pete successfully and permanently, as it did, with the produce 
of Surat, conveyed to Bengal by sea, and with that of Jalown 
carried to Mirzapore only 250 miles by the Qtinges, the natu- 
ral capabilities of Berar must have been very superior, and its 
cotton must have been produced very cheaply*. 

To the eastward, as we have seen, this country supplied the 
manufactures of the Northern Circars. To reach this destina- 
tion the cotton of Nagpoor must have travelled by land 400 
miles; of which distance one- fourth, or one-third, lay in the 
dangerous jungle, and most disorderly country, which occupy 
the eastern part of the territories of the Nizam. The difficul- 
ties of this route were such as to contribute eventually to the 
cessation of the supply, and, together with the rivalry of British 
fabrics, to the suppression of this Indian manufacture. The 
price remaining after deduction of the probable cost of carriage, 
here again shows the great natural superiority of Berar. In 
1800 the Government of Madras attempted to introduce the 
culture of the Nagpoor cotton into their own territories, by 
offering to purchase the produce, at first, at B'OSd. per lb., 
to be reduced after a time to 2'Md. per lb. From this price, 

' Reports and Documents, 1836, pages 367 and 368. 

' Cotton of Nagpoor sold at Mirzapore, in the period from 1786 to 1789, some- 
times as low as 3*37 pence per lb. (Reports and Documents, 1836, page 368.) 
There is some reason to conclude, firom the rates given by Sir John Malcolm many 
years afterwards as applicable to the troubled times which had commenced at the 
above date (Central India, ii., 370), that the cost of carriage by land, with insurance, 
was then often as much as la. per ton per mile. If so, the price of cotton in Berai> 
could not have been much more than Id. per lb. The price at Jalown, and other 
places on the Jumna, from 1796 to 1802, were from 1'8 to 2*3 pence per lb. (Rer 
ports and Documents, pages 16, 23, 27.) Again ; — the price of cotton in Baroche in 
1789 was from 2*58 to 287 pence per lb. (Reports and Documents, 1836, page 10), 
at which rote, when carried by sea to Bengal, it could not compete (although equal 
In quality) with Nagpoor cotton carried 450 miles by land and 500 more by river 
navigation. 
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duly dimiiUElied by the cost of a moat hazardous joomey of 
400 miles, it may again be iaierred that the price in Berar 
waa not much above Id. per lb. 

Southward, Mysore, and the vestem coast in the same lati- 
tude, were supplied, at the time of Dr. F. Buchanan's visit in 
1600, from the Dooab of the Kistna and Toongbaddra, irom 
Dharwar, and irom Bellary. Cotton from these districts was 
oonaumed by the manufacturers of Bangalore ; it was also 
forwarded in the course of commerce towards the south by the 
trading towns of Sira and Devanagiri, and to Mangalore by the 
merchants of Hyder Nagara. The price at Bangalore was 
S'&2d. per lb.; the duties on the road Oiid. per lb.; and car- 
riage, at the rate of IQd. per ton per mile, which seems not to 
have been unusual, came, on a route of 240 miles, to I08d. 
per lb. That the profit was high seems certain Irom the risks 
occasioned by the state of the country. Merchants were often 
robbed of their goods in transit. When this was done by 
private thieves, the Oovemment made good the damage, as 
part of the service for which it took transit duties ; but when, 
as often happened, the violence was done by armed bodies, 
stationed by the Government itself for the purpose, the mer- 
chant bore the loss'. Under these circumstances, the amount 
of I8d. per lb. left to the merchant out of the price at Banga- 
lore, after expenses paid, could not allow much more than Id, 
or Hd. per lb. for the original cost in Dbarwar. 

Finally, to the westward, this tract of country formerly ex- 
ported cotton by way of Sural', and there is reason to suppose 
that notwithstanding facilities afforded by the opening of the 
Thull and Shore Ghaut roads, fur adopting the less indirect 
routes to Bombay, this practice has ceased but lately, if at all ; 
for Mr. Fenwick, writing from Kunhur in 1840, to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Bombay, says " I have also ascertained 
that cotton will not be carried to Baroche or Surat this year;" 

' Ftom ntioui ttatcmrnt) in Dt. Bucliuuii'i Journey frimi Hadiu through 

' S^lAn Hali^nlio on (h« Gnvrnimeni of India, pagelOT. 
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and the Report of the Bombay Committee^ in 1847, page 18, 
states that, '' Candeish cotton is somtimes sent down by the 
Comdabairee Pass, into the Surat Collectorate, and thence by 
sea to Bombay." Now since the cotton of Berar is not mate- 
rially distinguishable in quality from that of Surat, it must be 
exported at a price much like that of the latter, and conse- 
quently its price in the interior must be as much lower than 
that of cotton grown near the coast, as to counteract the cost of 
its 300 miles of land carriage. 

These conclusions, confessedly not of the most rigorous cha- 
racter, comport well with all information as to the prices of 
cotton in this great central region at different periods ; and I 
apprehend they go far towards showing that the great natural 
adaptation of this part of India for the growth of cotton, in 
whatever that adaptation may consist, has always enabled it to 
supply many other countries, both for domestic use and for 
manufactures, notwithstanding the cost and peril of long in- 
land journeys, during, perhaps, the worst period of the violent 
and changeful history of India. 

It is not difficult to define the country to which these conclu- 
sions apply. On the west its boundary would be found at 80 or 40 
miles eastward from the great Western Ghauts ; for I omit the 
successful effort of Mr. Dickinson, at Jooneer, because it was 
due to irrigation, which it is contrary to my present argument 
to count on*; nor do I include the earlier successAil attempt 
of Dr. Lush, in 1830 or 1831, at the botanical garden, Dha- 
porie, near Poonah, for too little is said of it for guidance '. 
But I admit the large growth of Bulwnnt Singh at Ahmed- 
nuggur, in 1830 or 1831 *, sold in London at 6^d. per lb., 
nearly the price at the time of ordinary and middling Ame- 
rican^. Indapoor and Dharwar lie within the boundary I have 
adopted. 

The opposite boundary is necessarily formed by the jungles 

' Transactioiu of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Bombay, July, 1848, page 49, 

• Beporta and DocumenU, 1836, page 212. ' Ibid., pages 186 and 212. 

* Sir John Malcolm on the Ckvemment of India, page 126. 

E 2 
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which cover the eastern parts of the Nizam's domimons, heyond 
vhich, eastward, are the Ehond country, (yet very imperfectly 
knona,) and the Northern Circars, which have hsfore been 
shown to produce little or no cotton. The northern and flouthem 
limits require more detailed invostigation. 

Mr. Mercer, disappointed in the chmate of Bdunelcund, and 
the tesulte of cultivation there, had expressed a strong opinion 
iu favour of the cotton-producing power of Benir, founded on 
a sample of its produce, whicli had been sent to him '. Being 
placed at the disposal of the Bomhay GaTemment, he was 
direoted to observe, on hia way to that presidency, the circum- 
Btances affecting, in different places, the growth of cotton. TTi» 
route was from Mirzapore, by Rewah, Jubbulpoor, Hoshun- 
gabad, Baitool, and Luckenwarra '. Avoiding details, his 
remarks are as follows. Between Mirzapore and Jubbulpoor 
be found httle cotton grown ; and in two instances, of which 
he gives particulars, the value of It vas, in one case, 3 rupees 
out of 1 1^ less than that of Oomrawuttce, and in the other, the 
quality was equal but to that of the poorest growth of Bun- 
delcund. Only of a short distance in the southern part of the 
valley of Mayheer is any more favourable account given, and 
even here the local cotton is classed, though not all alike, with 
that of Bundelcund. From this valley to Jubbulpoor itself, 
although he met droves of bullocks passing through with 
Nagpoor cotton for Mirzapore, and although the country was 
in one place " very luxuriant," and for three days' march 
"beautiful, and generally highly cultivated," yet there were 
" no cotton fields." Leaving Jubbulpoor, be found the country 
more decidedly "of a cotton character;" but he did not find 
much cotton cultivation, and only in the neighbourhood of 
Hosbungahad is cotton noticed as a crop apparently deemed 
important by the cultivators, while even this importance again 
disappears in the journey to Baitool. 

Arrived, however, at Luckcnwarra, on the Adjunta or Ny- 
— that is, having crossed that part of Berar 
■ Baluni of 1847, pag« SIG to 210. 
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which lies to the northward of that range, — he writes that in 
one part "cotton seems to he the chief cultivation/* — "half 
the crop," — that " generally there is an approach to American 
cultivation, such as he had seen nowhere else in India," and 
speaks of the native cotton as "being already of a superior 
character." 

On his way he met considerable quantities of Oomrawuttee 
and Hingenghaut cotton proceeding to Mirzapore. He states 
that he found the Oomrawuttee ** of very good colour, fine, soft, 
and though uneven, of pretty good length and strength," — 
" better, he thought, than fair Americans ; " — that firom Hingen- 
ghaut, "of very good quaUty indeed;" — that firom Arvee, "very 
good, just the same as all the Nagpoor cotton he had seen, of 
fair length and fineness, colour elLcellent, and, if a little better 
cleaned, certainly equal to good Mobile, or Upland Georgia, 
with none of tlie harshness so common in the cottons of the 
north-western provinces " of India. 

The general result of his judgment seems to be, that, wliile 
in the northern part of his journey he found little or no en- 
couraging present growth of cotton, yet, that so soon as he 
reached Berar, he perceived a change of circumstances highly 
favourable to the purpose, — that cotton is largely grown there, 
that the cotton of Oomrawuttee is -at least equal in nature to 
the fair common qualities of American, — and that the cotton 
of Hingenghaut is superior by about 10 per cent, to that of 
Oomrawuttee. These conclusions are in exact accordance with 
all other testimony, but have here the pecuUar value of being 
the opinions of an experienced American planter, sent out by 
the East India Company, to improve the cotton cultivation of 
India. 

The country to which these remarks apply is approximately 
defined by a lino passing from east to west a httle south of 
Baitool. This line, continued westward, would take in but 
little more of Candeish than is now growing, and exporting 
cotton to advantage, while, perhaps, the whole northern limit, thus 
laid down as a convenient straight line, may, perhaps, exclade 
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some small districts, as the Nerbudda, which under improved 
circumstances of transit, could contribute to our supply \ 

The southern limit includes BeUarj. On the west it is 
marked by the Wurda Biyer, (a tributary of the Toongbuddra, 
and through it of the Eistna,) southward of which all testimony 
agrees that no good cotton is grown, although immediately to 
the northward of it is the celebrated cotton district of Dharwar. 
On the east the line approaches the Kistna, near Kumool. 
Guddapah, to include which would have made an irregular and 
uncertain line, may be considered an outlying portion of the 
figure so defined, that district and BeUary contributing to the 
export chiefly through the port of Coomptah, as has been 
already noticed '. The high land of Mysore, which commences 
immediately to the southward of these limits, is too weU known 
to produce no cotton, to permit the boundary to be carried 
ftuther in that direction. 

The limits of the great cotton field of this part of India 
being thus pointed out, it remains to be seen whether the area 
so comprehended is, or is not, generally applicable to the pur- 
pose. With this view I proceeded to enumerate the places 
within it, which supply cotton for export by way of Bombay : 
for as the cotton of that port is sent indifferently to England 
and China, and little or none is rejected as unfit for the English 
market, I apprehend that it will be sufficient to show what 
parts of the country send approved cotton to Bombay. This 
argument is, I believe, only subject to the remark that, gene- 
rally speaking, the indigenous cotton grown in the northem^ 
and particularly in the north-eastern portions of the area now 
defined, is better than that produced in the southern parts of 
it : but the latter is not so inferior as to cause its rejection. 

The following table exhibits the chief centres of districts 

' It is right to remark, in punng, that the cultiTation of the hetter Tarietiei of 
the plant ia now extending conndenblj in Candeiah ; its [wug r eas there has at pre- 
sent the encooragement of Mr. Alexander Elphinston, now Collector of the district^ 
whose remarkable efbrto and taccess at Eatoaghecrj haTe been already noticed. 

» Pkge 47, note. 
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Namet of Places. 



Bllichpoor 

Nagpoor 

Arvee 

HiDgengbaQt 

Chandah * 

Woonee , 

Balygaom 

Oomrawuttee 

Khamgaum 

Malcapoor 

Candeith, varioas diitricta 
chiefly to the south and 
east of the Gima River « 

Kondelwarree 

Kum Eaolee, probably Eow- 
lass 

Nandair 

Bnswunt 

Ahmednaggnr ' . . . . 

Nizam's coontiy, districts to 
the eastward of Wyraj and 
Barsee 

Bheemthoree pergimnah 
Indapoor 

Sholapoor 

Shorapoor 

Belgaom ...... 

Dharwar « 

Belkry 

Cuddapah 



Lat. N. 


Long. B. 
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} 18^ 
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751 


18t 


74f 


18 


76 


17f 


76 


16.J 


76f» 


16» 


74f 


154 


7fi 


16 


77 


1*4 


79 



Authorities. 



'.Report of Bombay Com* 
r mittee, Return of 1847* 

I Mr. Fenwick. 

} Report of the Bombay 
Committee. 



y 



Report of the Bombay 
Committee. 



"Reports and Doctiments^ 
1836,pagesld8,266,267. 
Sir John Malcolm on Go- 
vernment of India, p. 1 25. 

{Report of Bombay Com* 
mittee, page 55. 

{Letter of Collector of Poo- 
nah to Revenue Commis- 
sioner, 23 Oct, 1841*. 
Bombay Report, page 65. 



' Possibly Nassick might have been included ** When Government, in Augnstj 
1835, issued orders for land to be free for five years, 8000 beegas were grown by 
the ryots in 1837 : when the home GK>vemment ordered this to be discontinued in 
1838, not one beega was sown, because the tax on the land was too high.** — Aiuwert 
qfJ. C. Grant, Eaq., to ths Agri-Horticultural Society qf Bombay, 24th Dee,, 1839. 

' Proceedings of Agri-Horticultural Society, Bombay, 1843, page 47. '* A sup^of 
quality of cotton, which fetched a high price at Bombay,** was raised, apparently, bj 
a native. 

' Letter from Capt Meadows Taylor, in charge of the district, dated July 13^ 
1846. Extract: — "In regard to cotton the export'* (from Shorapoor) ''appeati 
inconsiderable in comparison with the produce ; but a great deal is consumed in tha 
country in local manu&ctures, and much spun into fine and coarse yam, for export 
to vaiioiu places around, of which it is impossible to obtain any account This yam 
Is sold by the poorer classes, who spin it^ at village matkets, within and without tha 
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which have supplied acceptable cotton to Bombay for England, 
and which, with one or two exceptions, continue to supply it ; 
it will be observed that they are distributed nearly over the 
whole of the area marked out. The south-eastern portion, how- 
ever, too distant from Bombay, has, I believe, a traffic in cotton 
with Wallahjahnuggur, near Arcot, for export by Madras: some 
years ago I found this trade described in some papers at the 
India House, the trace of which I cannot now recover. 

An inspection of the map will show that the area described 
is so occupied with the districts of which the places here enu- 
merated are the centres, that a calculation may fairly be applied 
to the whole, as to the quantity of cotton, fit for English use, 
which may be derived from this source. The four angles of a 
quadrangle which may nearly represent this aifea are situated as 
follows : — 





Lat.N. 


Long.] 


N.W. 


e 

21 


7'4 


N.B. 


22 


79} 


S.W. 


14i 


75* 


S.E. 


161 


79 



The area thus defined, with a small addition for the Outlying 
districts already mentioned, may be taken as about 450 miles 
from north to south, with an average breadth of 300 miles from 
west to east, the gross surface being, therefore, 135,000 square 
miles. If one-half of it is occupied by mountain ranges, sites 
of towns, beds of rivers, and unsuitable soils, the other half 

boundariea of Shorapoor, and to a great extent. It ii only recently that cotton from 
the Shoiapoor districts had gone, in any quantity, to Sholapoor for the Bombay 
market ; and as the whole of the districts are extremely well adapted for its cultiTa- 
tion, I have no doubt that> with increased facility of communication and transport, 
the amount would be very materially increased. The Shorapoor cotton at present 
bears a low price^ and the expense of its transmission renders profitable export very 
doubtful." 

** The districts to the south of the Kistnah, bordering on Shdrapoor, in &ct the 
whole of the fertile tract situated between the Kistnah and Toongbuddra Rivers, has 
at present no adequate market for its produce. The cultivators and merchants 
sometimes send cotton to Sholapoor for sale, as it is produced in laige quantities, 
and some finds its way to Dharwar and Belgaum. But the distance it has to go, 
and the expense attendant upon the transitj render profit very uncertain." 
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contains 67,500 square miles, or 43,200,000 acres, applicable 
to the growth of cotton fit for English use. If one-fourth of 
this were cropped every year, and the produce were equal to the 
average of Ouzerat and Candeish, or 100 lbs* per acre, the 
weight of the whole crop would be 1,080,000,000 lbs. per 
annum, or 2^ times the entire quantity annually consumed by 
the manufactures of Britain, on the average of the 13 years 
ending in 1846. 

But Indian cotton, of the quality at present supplied, is not 
suited to more than 75 per cent, of our manufactures, — that is, 
we could take from India only 360,000,000 lbs. per annum 
out of the 480,000,000 lbs. we now work up; so that this 
part of India alone, being probably capable of producing 
1,080,000,000 lbs. per annum, could grow for us thrfee times as 
much as we could take, and could therefore amply and fully 
stock us, even if we had no other source of supply^ except for 
the very fine varieties required by a small part of our manufac- 
tures. 

It is by no means, however, with a view to urging sole de- 
pendence on this area, that I thus exhibit what appear to me to 
be its great capabiUties. A single source of supply of cotton is 
dangerous by its very singleness, whether it be situated in India 
or in America, or in any other part of the world. But I ap- 
prehend that the great excess of capability to meet our wants, 
on their present scale, which is here disclosed, affords much 
more than reserve enough to compensate for any possible 
error of fact or argument, or to adapt the supply hereafter to 
any expansion of our requirements : and it is certainly a startling 
matter, that, irom a country which might send us cotton enough 
to render us perfectly safe against the consequences always 
apprehended, and often felt, of a contraction or failure of the 
American supply, we now receive at most but five per cent, of 
our consumption. 

The remaining point, which my further arguments require to 
be established, is the price at which cotton can be bought from 
the cultivator, at the various places within this area. The fol- 
lowing table will sufficiently illustrate this point: — 
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Bearing in mind that many of these prices are greater than 
those received hy the actual cultivator, it can hardly be too 
much to affirm that cotton was had, or might have been had^ 
at almost any place within the area designated, and at some 
beyond its limits, at prices varying from l^d. to l^d. per lb. 
The price of the same article in England, during the same 
period, has varied from 3rf. to 4^^. or fid, per lb. The practical 
question to be discussed is this — ^What has prevented the cotton 
of India from being sent to England under the operation of 
those prices ? 

once was 200 rupees the pnllah " (16*68 pence per lb.). " This was Owing to a Tery 
large quantity having been burnt at the taking of Chaudah " (by the British, in 
May, 1818), "and the distracted state of the country some time, and two successiTe 
bad crops. The price, I beliere, has come down to the old standard, which was 
seldom more than 20 rupees " (1*67 pence per lb.), " but often under it." 
• **»»• 

" For the extension of the cotton cultivation in the Wurdah districts^ we advanced 
money to the ryots to set themselves up with ploughs, cattle, and other implements 
of husbandry, and to feed them for the year. Upwards of one lack of rupees was 
advanced the first year we commenced our operations there, and the peigunnahs of 
Woonee and Balygaom " (in the Nizam's dominions), " and some smaller ones, from 
a waste sprung up as if by enchantment. The cultivations were extended to an 
unexampled degree ; almost every village in those pergunnahs was taken up, many 
of them, indeed most of them, previously deserted. Thousands of ryots flocked to 
their homes, which they had abandoned to avoid extortion and oppression, which 
they could support no longer. The vilkges were given out in Ijarah " (that is, the 
revenues let in farm), " in preference to former patells, where they were forthcoming, 
for a term of five or seven years ; and, in short, in four years' time the revenues 
were raised from 60,000 to 150,000 rtipees, the country at the same time rapidly 
improving/' * * * '< This district had an advantage ; the inhabitants had only fled 
across the river " (into the Nagpoor territories), " from the Oppression of the Nizam's 
aumils, and returned as soon as assured of protection under Messrs. Palmers' 
opehitions^" 

(Rigned) " R. H. FMrwiOK." 

' Mr. Shaw remarks that the ryot, having mortgaged his crop at the rate of 25 per 
cent to the purchaser, does not get above 0*94 pence per lb. 

' The price given by (Government as an inducement to the growing and superior 
cleaning of Orleails cotton. From an uncertainty as to the weight (candy) referred 
to, it is not quite certain whether this price should be 1*61 or 2*26 pence per lb.; 
probably the former. 
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CHAPTER m. 

CAUSES OF THE INCREASE OF THE EXPORT OF COTTON FROM 
INDIA TO ENGLAND UP TO A CERTAIN PERIOD, AND OF THE 
CESSATION OF INCREASE FROM THAT TIME. 

The question, as left at the close of the preceding chapter, is 
this — How happens it that, with proved and most abundant 
capability of growing cotton in central peninsular India, at 
1 Jrf. to If rf. per lb., we receive so little of it, although we give 
from Sd, to 6d. per lb. for this very article at Liverpool ? 

It seems to me to be of great importance to practical success, 
that we adhere closely at present to this simple form of the in- 
quiry, without being diverted from it by other subjects, which 
are doubtless of vast importance, but which cannot be effectually 
dealt with until some previous changes have been accomplished: 
and it will be observed that the question of price really includes, 
for our present practical purposes, the effect of all others. What- 
ever the soil, whether garden mouldy cotton soil, red soil, or 
even brick dust, or cast iron — whatever the climate, whether 
moist or dry, stormy or quiet, certain or uncertain — whatever 
the implements or processes of agriculture, whether rude or 
refined, of little avail or effective — whatever the government, 
whether strong or weak, violent or mild, eflScient for pro- 
tection, or itself the greatest robber, British or native — 
whatever the land-tax, whether equally, honestly, and mode- 
jrately assessed, or a mere legal name for extortion, limited only 
by evasion or resistance — whatever the supply of capital, 
whether plentiful, on equitable and considerate terms, or on such 
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conditions as to convert it into a mere engine for forcing from 
the cultivator the fruits of his exertions — ^whatever the supply 
of lahour, whether abundant, intelligent, willing, hopefril, and 
energetic, or scanty, uninterested, and depressed — whatever 
the demand for cotton, whether constant and encouraging, or 
fitful and of little influence — still the fact remains, as the actual 
result of the sum total of the circumstances which have existed, 
and do exist, that cotton acceptable in England can always be 
had in the large markets of the country between the Eistna 
and the Nerbudda for l\d, or l^d. per lb. 

And further; — ^whatever the condition of the Indian cotton, 
whether clean or foul — whatever the character of its fibre, 
whether soft or harsh, long or short, even or uneven — whatever 
its quality compared with American, whether equal or vastly 
inferior — whatever the pressure or lightness of the competing 
supplies — still the price it obtained in Liverpool was from 3rf. 
to bd, per lb.; and this price must have been so adjusted in 
relation to that of American cotton, as at once to afibrd the 
gauge of its inferiority, and to compensate for dirt, shortness 
of staple, and any other ill quality the cotton of India had, or 
can be supposed to have had. 

The argument which I purpose to base on these prices will 
not be much affected, I conceive, by any probable changes of a 
merely economical character in India. If the measures here- 
after taken should increase the demand in India, the price there 
cannot rise so materially as to check the demand, or render the 
ftiture prices very different from the past, if only sufficient means 
of transit for goods and persons be established, so that local 
capabilities may readily meet with the means of being brought 
into action; for in every district there are large tracts of uncul- 
tivated land, equal to that which is cultivated, and everywhere 
there is abundance of unemployed labour. Although, there* 
fore, no doubt, fluctuations with a tendency upwards would at 
first take place, and would, in fact, supply, in part, the needful 
stimulus to extension, the permanent effect of an increased 
demand could only be to bring the capabilities of the natives 
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and of their country into greater activity, and not, for a long 
time to come, to raise the price of the produce \ 

Nor does my argument in any degree overlook the great 
importance of improved culture, improved kinds of cotton, im- 
proved fiscal regulations, improved government, improved arti- 
zanship, or any other of the vast and varied amendments which 
must, in Aiture, bear an intimate relation to this subject. I 
merely purpose to show that the first steps safely may be taken, 
and practically must be taken, on the basis of the present con- 
dition and supply of Indian cotton. My view is, that to make 
Indian cotton, and India itself, what we wish them to be, we 
must first deal with them as they are. 

Betuming then to the question — Why, under the influence of 
such prices as have existed, has no more Indian cotton been 
brought to England ? — I purpose, before entering on the direct 
answer, to show by what gradations and means, the supply firom 
India has reached its present magnitude, believing that the facts 
of the past, in this case, afford the best available insight into 
the probabilities of the future. 

In the middle of last century our growing connection with 
India brought cotton fabrics into more general English use, to 

* Two points tempt discussion, bat they are too remote from the direct object of 
the present inquiry to permit more than passing notice. An increased demand for 
cotton would necessarily work a change in the revenue system of the Nisam's 
dominions. Most likely, at firat, the authorities and their contractors would attempt 
to secure all the adTantages arising from the increased demand ; the resistance to 
this attempt, in its usual form, would consist in emigration to the British and 
Nagpoor territories, until their capabilities were filled up, or the Nisom^s system 
amended. Meanwhile the operation of the struggle could not greatly impede the 
gradual increase of our supply. 

The other point relates to the permanence, or otherwise, of the present rate of 
wages in India. We are in the habit of taking it as an ultimate fact, not to be 
further inquired into, that the Hindoo is content to work for M. or Zd, per day. 
Why he is so content, and what change of contentment new circumstances may 
bring about, we do not ask. I have seen the inhabitants of a Ghaut village far too 
sensitive to the possibility of a better bargain to permit any doubt of their being 
under the influence of the ordinary motives of humanity. I omit, however, further 
notice of this subject under a belief that any possible change will be too complicated 
in its causes, and too slow in its progress, to afiect our present questions. 
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the invasion of our ancient wont of linen and woolleiL In 
1769, Arkwright, whether hy the genius of an inventor or of 
an administrator, or of both, gave existence in England to the 
means of spinning more cheaply than Hindoos, with fingers of 
hereditary dexterity, and wants of tropical scantiness, could 
accomplish the task. Cotton to supply the new manufacture 
was obtained from several sources, none of which, nor all put 
together, could have kept pace with the gigantic growth of the 
demand in these latter days. In 1798, America, which for 
three years previously had sent us its first little growth, ac- 
quired, in Whitney's saw gin, the means of removing the chief 
obstacle to that rapid extension of its commerce in cotton, 
which has had in it so much to benefit both that country and 
England, and to give a lesson to the world*. Previous, how- 
over, to that year, the attention of the Court of Directors was 
turned to the subject, and they directed their servants in India 
to pursue inquiries, and to take measures, which have been 
continued, with whatever efiect, from that day to this. 

During most of the long years of war which followed, America 
had the advantage of being a neutral power, and therefore of 
navigating the seas in safety — an advantage of which India 
was deprived through its connection with England. So serious 
was the consequence, that from the numbers and boldness of the 
French cruizers and privateers in the Indian seas, and from 
other like causes, freights in 1811 had reached 22/. per ton, 
equal, on a measured ton of 1375 lbs. of cotton, to 4^. per lb. 

More even than this: — India, ever since the rise of the 
Enghsh demand for cotton, had suffered an unusual aggravation 
of her chronic intestine evils. Not only did national war rage 
between her different states, but powers essentially predatory in 
their constitution overran her fairest regions, while even im- 
mense bodies of armed men, organized avowedly only for 
purposes of plunder, sunk her to still lower depths of bitter 
suffering and desolation. In these calamities the great cotton- 

* Commeicial Tariffi, Part zziii., page 484, 
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growing countries of India fully participated, while America 
was not only enjoying all the advantages of peace, hut was 
daily receiving the most important accessions of strength and 
skill, in the emigrating thousands who found, or thought, the 
old world unsuitahle to them. It was not hefore 1807 that the 
Emhargo Act, passed hy the Legislature of the United States, 
first interfered with a state of things so favourable to the growth 
of the American export of cotton, and not until 1812, nearly 
twenty years after the invention of the saw gin, and the rise of 
the American cotton trade, that the war put an interruption 
of a couple of years to this remarkable progress. 

Nor, although the facts already enumerated seem enough to 
account for the event, should it be forgotten that, while the 
trade of the United States was under the stimulating guidance 
of individual interest, that of England was in the hands of an 
exclusive, or at least, a controlling corporation. However such 
an institution might be in accordance with the views of states- 
men, and even with the pubUc feeling of those days, few will 
now deny that its inevitable tendency was to cramp, and limit, 
and regulate a trade which had a rival in the interests of the 
most enterprising and self-relying people on the face of the 
earth. Whatever was adverse in the condition of India was 
aggravated, in a measure, by the restraints which we, in our 
wisdom, put upon ourselves. 

The effect of the very different situations of India and Ame- 
rica was to repress the export of cotton from India to England, 
and consequently, also, the growth and improvement of it for 
export. From tlie beginning of the demand in 1780, to the 
Amoriciin embargo in 1807, the quantity received in England 
from India reached, in the most favourable year, 1799, a highly 
exnrpLioiial one, to only one-sixth of our total imports, while 
in tlin KroaU^r number of years it amounted to the merest frac- 
tion, and in some there was none at all ; on the average of this 
IHiriod dm iniporU from India amount to little more than one 
Iwonty-IUUi of tlio total import, or one-tenth of that supphed 
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by the new industry of America'. It was only under the 
pressure of the loss of the American import, from war, that that 
from India rose above this low level; and in 1809, 1810, and 
1811, large shipments took place, chiefly, however, of a specu- 
lative character, and leading to great loss from the restoration 
of the old supply ; but, even when most stimulated, the receipts 
from India never reached to a sixth of our total imports, or to 
a third of the supply from America. Immediately after this 
effort it fell even below its former standard, and in 1813 be- 
came nearly extinct; in the last-mentioned year, indeed, no 
cotton whatever was shipped for England at Bombay *. 

But from this year, 1813, the improvement, with indeed 
some intervals of depression, has been marked and permanent ; 
and the proportion of Indian cotton received in England, to 
that from other quarters, which was established within a few 
years of that date, has been maintained, on the whole, through- 
out the period. I propose, therefore, to take 1813 as the date 
of the practical origin of the Indian export, as 1 793 is assumed 
for that of the American, and to inquire into the rate and 
causes of the increase from that time. 

The first remarkable fact is, that our import from India has 
increased since its virtual origin in 1813, with a rapidity not 
very dissimilar to that from America, in the same number of 
years foUowing 1793. Taking the four years from 1842 to 
1845, both inclusive, (so as to avoid on the one hand the year 
1841, when the closing of the China market threw an ad- 

' Reports and Documents, 1886, parts xv. and xvi. Commercial Tariffii, part zxiii., 
p. 484. 

^ The only other remarkable erent in relation to this subject, which need be 
noticed, is the large occasional exports from Calcutta after the peace, which were not 
successful, and which have been succeeded by almost a cessation of the trade« Bx- 
travagant prices were given in Calcutta, under the stimulus of the demand for cotton 
in Bngland which followed the restoration of peace, the value and permanence of 
which stimulus there had been no previous experience to show. To such an extent 
did it operate, that Bengal cotton was, for several years, carried to America to be 
employed in adulterating the cotton of that country. — WtUons External Commerce 
qf Bengal, page 24. 

r 
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ditional quantity on England ; and on the other, the year 1846, 
one of peculiar depression from drought and other causes) our 
average import from India was 73,500,000 lbs. per annum ; that 
from America for 1822-25 (the same years relatively to 1793) 
was 1 1 8,000,000 lbs. * In viewing tliis as some indication of the 
relative capability of India to grow cotton fit for English use, 
it must be remembered that the American growers had hardly 
any rivalry to keep down their export, while the export of India 
had to rise against the powerful and practised opposition of 
America, already in chief possession of the market — that Ame- 
rica was within a distance of England short and easy in com- 
parison with that of India — that American cultivation was 
often upheld and extended by the direct aid of English capital, 
an advantage never enjoyed by the cotton cultivation of our 
eastern fellow -subjects — and that mechanical and scientific aids 
of all kinds were at the command of America, but not at the 
command of India. Notwithstanding these great advtmtages 
on the side of America, she oveiTan India, in 20 years, only in 
the proportion of 1 18 to 73 i- 

The export of India, like that of America, has be^n extended 
in the face of continually falling prices. In 1813 the price of 
Surats at Liverpool was from Is, 3jrf. to I*. 8d, per lb.; in 
1820, from Gid. to U,; in 1824, from ry^. to 8d,; in 1830, 
from Sd. to Or/.; in 1840, from ^d. to 6d,; in 1845, from 2l^d, 
to 3Jy/., and in 1840, from 4^d. to 6d,'* Notwithstanding the 
fall which, with oscillations indeed, has prevailed from the 
beginning, the import has reached an average of between 
60,000,000 and 70,000,000 lbs. per annum. 

This increase, I believe, is not to be ascribed to any im- 
proved quality or condition of the article. It is admitted on 
all hands, that the early imports of Indian cotton were at least 
equal in these respects to the latest, and the complaints on 
these points, in respect of the indigenous cotton of India, are 
as loud now as they ever were; it is also worthy of remark 

' Bum's Cotton Statiiticg, Table 17. 

' Burn's Cotton Statistics, pages 21 and 22. 
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that the import of the cotton of India, with all its hereditary 
and unmitigated faults, has risen so high, against the con- 
stantly-improving produce of America. 

Nor has this commerce risen in consequence of cheaper pro- 
duction in India ; for a comparison of prices, at different years, 
will show that no such variations of price have taken place as 
can account for the effect, or as bear any considerable proportion 
to other causes. It is true that, at the beginning of the period, 
the interruption of our commerce with America did occasion 
in India, not only great attention to the subject on the part of 
the authorities, but, for a time, a very considerable rise of 
prices in the few districts wluch were accessible to the increased 
demand. This advance of price does not seem to have been 
the cause of a permanent increase of supply, except, perhaps, to 
some extent in Guzerat ; or indeed to have reached the interior 
of Peninsular India at all. Mr. Fenwick bought cotton at 
Chandah, in 1817, at l^d. per lb., a rate which was only en- 
hanced afterwards by local and violent causes, and which was 
subsequently again established. Nor, amongst the notices of 
price of cotton in the district I have defined, is there any trace 
of a price, in ordinary times and in ordinary traffic, firom that 
period to the present, higher than about 2j^d, per lb., while it 
has commonly varied during the whole period between IJrf. and 
2d, The ryot now receives for his cotton a price not very dif- 
ferent from, certainly not less than, that he obtained while 
native governments ruled these parts of India without British 
supremacy, and before the setting in of the English demand for 
the staple'. We have, therefore, not to look here, as we may 
in America, for increased cheapness of production to account 
for increased capability of exportation, at least in respect of the 
part of India more particularly under consideration. 

' A complete diicuMion of this subject would require a mass of details which 
would too much inteniipt the argument The demand from Bngland raised the 
price temporarily in Bengal, in Guzerat, and in the southern territories of Madras. 
This advance took place at different periods in each of these districts, and has been 
followed bj a return to the ancient prices, without leaving any considerable perma- 
nent effoei behind it, except in the increased cultivation of Quzerat. 

F 2 
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The causes to which we may attribute the increased power of 
export, in the face of diminishing prices in England, are, I be- 
lieve, those which aflFect the costs incurred in the operations 

equisite between the grower in India and the spinner in £ng- 

and, and they are, I think, the following : — 

Ist. The fiill in freighto ; 

2nd. The fiUl in exchange ; 

8rd. The pacification of the country, and the consequent diminution of the 

danger and cost of carriage within India. 
4th. The change of route, by which the cotton is more cheaply carried to the sea. 

The two first items, which are also those that aflfect transac- 
tions as between India and England, require but brief notice. 

1. Fall in Freight, — The year 1813, which witnessed con- 
siderable diminution of the dangers of maritime commerce in 
the East from war, was soon followed by the great European 
peace. The chief causes of the excessive rates of freight accord- 
ingly ceased to operate, and the long-discouraged enterprise 
of England soon sought fields of occupation in the commerce 
of India, then partially further opened by the modifications of 
the exclusive trading privileges of the East India Company. 
The consequences are seen in the following table of freights. 











Rate per lb. 




Date. 


Rate per Ton. 


of Cotton 1 


Authorities. 








d. 


in pence. 






£ 


t. 






1811 


25 








4 


War. Reports and Documents, 1836, 
page 41. 




30 










Letter of P. Camac Brown, Bsq., 
attached to the Memorial of the 
Merchants of Cochin, page 57. 


1813-14 


14 








2-44 


Wilson's External Commerce of Ben- 




to 16 








to 2-79 


gal, page 47. — From Calcutta. 


1818-19 


7 








1-22 


Wilson, page 16, ** the highest rates 




to 7 


10 





to 1-31 


given" — " lower by 60 or 70 per 
cent, than for the previous twenty 
years." 


1826-27 


4 








0-70 


Wilson, page 47. 




to 6 

••• 




• •• 





to 1-06 
1-000 


Loose estimate by Court of Directors. 




i 








£ep. and Doc., 1836, page 181. 



r(t Hm. of cotton to the ton of 50 cubic feet, a rate which seems to 
tiuuk 1882 (Beports and Documents, page 207), and is in use at 
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Date. 


Rate per Ton. 


of Cotton 
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in pence. 








£ 1. 


d. 






1832 




5 15 





1-00 


Actual freight. £ep. and Doc., 1836, 
page 207. 






8 10 





1-48 


Ditto, page 208. 






7 

8 






1-22 
1-S9 


1 Awumed by the Court at probable. 






(7 V 

9 


w 




1-57 


r pagei 219, 220, and 221. 


1839 




4 





0-698 


1 




to 


5 10 





0-959 




1840 




3 5 





0-567 






to 


6 5 





1-090 




1841 




3 10 





0-611 






to 


5 5 





0-915 




1842 
1843 


to 


1 10 
3 15 
1 10 







0-262 
0-654 
0-262 


From the Price Currents of the 
S Chamber of Commerce of Bom- 
bay. 




to 


2 15 





0-480 


1844 




2 5 





0-393 






to 


4 





0-698 




1846 




2 15 





0-480 






to 


4 5 





0-741 




1846 




2 





0-698 






to 


4 





0-349 


d 



The foregoiDg table, it will be observed, employs, in the 
earUer period, for want of better information, a few rates of 
freight from Calcutta ; it is believed, however, that they may 
be applied to Bombay without material error. 

Leaving out of account the war rate of 4rf. per lb. or 25/. 
per ton in 1811, it cannot be too much to assume that in 1813, 
1814, and 1815, freight to England from Bombay, cost 15/. 
per insured ton of 1376 lbs. of cotton, or 2'60rf. per lb. : but 
the rate for several years previous to 1846, does not seem to be 
on the average much more than O'M. per lb., and was often 
much less. The fall in freights, therefore, I estimate at 2d. 

per lb. 

2. Fall in Exchange.— Here again for the earher part of 
the period, I have to resort to statements strictly applicable to 
Calcutta, but no doubt practically true for Bombay also. The 
following table gives the rates of exchange in terms of the 
Sicca rupee, from Wilson s ** External Commerce of Bengal ;" 
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the additional column shows the corresponding value of the 
Company's rupee (|J of the former) which is now in gene- 
ral use. 

Sicca Rupee. Corapaay't Rupee. 

s, <L t, d, ». d, 8. d, 

1813-14 2 8 to 2 9 2 6 to 2 694 

1814-16 2 9 to 2 10 2 694 to 2 787 

1815 16 2 8 to 2 9 2 6 to 2 694 



1816 17 


2 7 

2 7 

2 6 


2 5-06 


1817-18 

1818-19 


2 506 

2 412 


1819-2) 


2 6 


2 4-12 


1820-21 


2 8 


2 1-81 


1821-22 


2 2 


2 0-87 


1822-28 


2 

, 1 11 


1 10-60 


1828-24 


1 9-56 



Since the last year in this table, the exchange has varied be- 
tween \8, ^\d. and 2«. * ; the fair average about which it has 
oscillated being, apparently, the bullion value of the Company's 
rupee, or Is, \0d, ; between this rate and that of 28, (Sd, for the 
same rupee which prevailed at the rise of the permanent export 
of Indian cotton to England, the diflference is ^d. per rupee, or 
86 per cent, on the value ; which ratio applied to the probable 
export price at Bombay at that time, of C'16(/. per lb. enhanced 
that price to the English importer, by 2*2 Irf., rendering the 
real price in England, 8'37(/. per lb., besides freight and 
charges. This whole augmentation of 2*2 Irf. per lb. has now 
disappeared, and by so much are charges diminished under this 
head, in comparison with those of 1813-14. 

3. 77#^ Pacification of India and the consequent Diminu- 
tion of the Cost of Inland Carriage and Insurance, — In 
1813 India was afflicted with troubles, commotions, and deso- 
lations of extreme bitterness and severity. Chieftain against 
chieilain, prince against prince, were engaged in the struggles 
which followed the decline of the Mogul Empire, and the pre- 
dominance of the Mahratta power; while from the bands of 

■ WetenhaU's List. 
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military mercenaries, alternately employed and destitute, which 
this state of things produced, sprang those terrible devastators, 
the Pindarries, and even these were recruited from the very 
cultivators whom their monstrous excesses had diiven from 
house and field. Individual security was at an end ; law and 
right were often powerless in even the least aflBicted parts of the 
country. Only by the fall of the Peishwa, the subjugation of 
the Mahratta rulers of Malwa and Berar, and the entire sup- 
pression of the Pindarries in 1817 and 181H, was this cala- 
mitous state of things brought to a close; it had continued, 
with increasing severity, for more than twenty years. 

The rates of carriage which prevailed during this period of 
turbulence and insecurity are given by Sir John Malcolm, in 
his " Memoir of Central India." ' Omitting those by cart, which 
are evidently invalidated by an error in the weight of the load, 
those which apply to the much more customary conveyance by 
bullocks are as follows : — 

CiirriaKe per Duties per 

I'fin per Mile. Ton per Mile. 

«. d. d. 

From Indore to Baroche 1 090 . . . 5-97 

„ Indore to Chota Odeypoor ... 1 605 . . . 6*02 

Carriage and 
Dutiei together. 

«. d. 

From Indore to Oomrawuttee 1 7 '90 

„ „ to Hoshungabud 4 1*90 

„ „ to Hyderabad 1 7'38 

„ „ to Jhanai : — 

Groceries 744 

Cloth 11-16 

„ „ to Kotah : — 

Groceries 1 1*67 

Qoth 1 2-79 

The great inequalities of these rates doubtless arose from the 
greater or less danger and difficulty of the routes ; for instance, 
the route from Indore to Hoshungabad, to which the extreme 
rate of 4«. 2d, per ton per mile applies, lay directly through the 



I 



Vol. ii., |>.igo 370. 
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chief haiints of the Pindarries. Judging from all the facts, it 
can hardly be doubted that although cotton was a coarse and 
common article, the cost of conveying and insuring it amounted 
in those days to 1*. per ton per mile, an assumption which de- 
rives support from a comparison of such prices of cotton at 
points distant from each other as the pubUshed records of the 
times afford *. But the cost of carriage from Oomrawuttee to 
Mirzapore in 1846 was not more than Ad. per ton per mile*, 
and for the greater part of the distance transit duties no longer 
exist. The difference, or Sd. per ton per mile, computed on 
460 miles, comes to i'Gld. per lb. 

From Mirzapore to Calcutta the transit was then, as now, by 
the Ganges. In the absence of information applying directly 
to the date of 1813, we may obtain some insight into the cost 
of conveyance and other intermediate charges. In 1796, the 
^-alue of cotton at Jalown (near the Jumna River) was l'S7d, 
per lb. ; the same cotton realizing in Bengal 5'SSd, per lb. " ; 
the difference, which was partly profits, partly duties now 
abolished, and partly cost of carriage, amounted to S'bOd. per 
lb., or on 650 miles 1*2*07^. per ton per mile. This, however, 
was a troubled period in that part of India, and our conclusions 
may be more safely drawn from the facts of the succeeding 
years, although they are less distinctly given. In 1802, the 

' For instance, Nagpoor, or Hing«iighaat, cotton wai sold mt Min^wiv, in 1789, 
al 4-59tf. per lb.; vR'P^ts vid Docomentt, 1836, page S6S,) and this if the 
latest price I hare met with of Bexar cotton at Mirxapore in thoae times : the 
earliest local price at Chandah, near Hiogenghant, is that of Kr. Fen wick, in 1S17, 
which giTes 1*1 7i/. per lb. The risk of error, in comparing prices at dates to distant, 
is diminished bv the p(\>bability, arising from the state of the coontrr, that no great 
change of price had taken place in the interral, and from the fiict that since that 
tiBie the price has not gT>eatlT risen, being about l*5f^. per lb. in 1843. \Ee- 
tora of 1847. page il^\ The diffnence between 4*59rf. at Mimpore and I'lM. 
at Chaadah, or S':24«2. per lb., gires !«. 5d, per um per mUe for carnage, insnrance, 
and profit, on the 450 miies of the jooraey. 

* RopiMt, Map«. ani Papers of the Grvat Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
p^ 54. on tho authority o>f a letter of CoIod^ Sleeman to J. 0. See, also, Mr. 
Merwr** Kejvn, in the Retcra of 1>47. page 216, 

' K^^-Tts atA I'x-^atnii, lSo*>. page 1*5 
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price at Jalown and other places on the Jumna, was from l'99d, 
to 2'SOd. per Ih.'; and, as late as 1882, it seems to have been 
at Calpee, in the same district, I* 9 5e/. per lb.' During this 
period the price at Calcutta was ordinarily about Sl^d. or 4(/. 
per lb. * This prevailing state of things was only interrupted 
in 1817, 1818, and 1819, by excessive speculations for England, 
during which the price of cotton was doubled at Calcutta, and 
at the places of growth in the valley of the Ganges; from which 
advance, however, it afterwards fell to its old standard. Taking 
the difference of price in 1813, as that between 2d, at Jalown 
and 3^^^. at Calcutta, the charges and profits amounted, on the 
660 intervening miles, to 6fl?. perton per mile, of which scarcely 
less than Ad. per ton per mile can be set down as the cost of 
carriage on the Ganges in 1813. The present cost of conveying 
cotton down the river, from Mirzapore to Calcutta, is 1 ^ rupee for 
four maunds, which, reckoning the river distance at 600 miles, 
is equal to 0'4:7d. per ton per mile: the difference, or S'bSd. per 
ton per mile, on 600 miles, comes to 0'79d. per lb., as the pro- 
bable decrease in the cost of carriage of cotton on the Ganges, 
from Mirzapore to Calcutta, since 1813*. 

The total probable saving, since 1813, in cost of carriage of 
cotton from Berar, if the route had continued to be by Cal- 
cutta, may therefore be stated as follows : — 

Pence per lb. 
From Berar to Minapore, diminutions of cost of land carriage, 

duties, &c., Sd. per ton per mile ; equal to 1*61 

From Mirzapore to Calcutta, diminution of cost of water carriage, 

3'53</. per ton per mile ; equal to 0*79 

Total diminution of cost of carnage from Berar to Calcutta . 2*40 

4. Change of Route, — The European demand for the cotton 
fabrics of Bengal seems to have been greatly augmented in the 

' Rep. and Doc., 1836, pp. 24 and 26. » Rep. and Doc., 183C, page 235. 

* Wilson's External Commerce of Bengal, page 66. 

* Statement of M. Rustomjee, in " Railways in India,** by an Engineer, 1847% 
Williams and Co., page 68. 
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latter half of the last century, or at least to have then greatly 
increased the traffic in the raw material hetween Berar and the 
marts on the Ganges; and this trade continued undiminished 
until the rapid extension and improvement of the English 
cotton manufacture, after the restoration of peace in Europe, 
first restricted the demand for Indian calicoes, in Europe and 
America, and then superseded those fahrics in their own coun- 
try. The export of calicoes from Bengal, in 1816-7, was of 
the value of 1,669,994/. sterUng; in 1826-7, a space of ten 
years only, it had fallen to one- sixth of that value, reaching 
but to 285,121/.* The latter date will be referred to shortly 
as that of the rise of the commerce in cotton between Berar 
and Bombay. 

The outlet afforded by the manufactures of Bengal for the 
cotton of Berar was the most favourable one which existed in 
1813, and for several following years. The trade with the 
Circars had the great disadvantage of a route which led for near 
200 miles through unhealthy jungle and a disturbed country: 
to some extent this disadvantage was shared by the route to 
Surat. The countries to the south, Madras and Mysore, were 
supplied from the south of India, and from the country about 
the Kistna and Toongbuddra. The outlet by Bombay, now 
used to so great an extent, led through countries then the seat 
of hostilities between the Government of Poonah and the 
British, as well as of disputes amongst the Malirattas them- 
selves, which eventuated in the fall of the Peishwa; the cus- 
tomary disorders of the country had become aggravated by the 
looseness of the corrupt, needy, and tottering government; the 
transit duties afforded every petty local officer ample pretext 
and opportunity of extortion ; the Ghauts were yet uncrossed 
by more made roads than the single one at the Malsej, made, 
or more probably restored, by Nana Fumevees, and even that 
was reached by difficult routes from the north and east, and led 
to a bad route through the Concon; the Concan itself, of a 
climate inimical to the men and cattle of the interior, and an 

' Wilsoirg Kxlernul Coiniuerco of Bengal, page 7 — Tables. 
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ootlying and inferior proyince of the Mogul, and afterwards of 
the Mahratta Empires, was covered with wild forests, almost 
destitute of water in its northern part, through which the more 
direct line between Berar and Bombay would have led; and 
finally, if cotton could have reached Bombay through all these 
difficulties, it would tjien have met in competition that of 
Guzerat, cheaply carried to Bombay by sea. Nor is it at all 
unlikely that these difficulties so operated as to prevent mercan- 
tile men at Bombay, in those days, from even knowing what 
kind or quality of cotton Berar could supply, and at what prices 
it could be bought. 

In time this state of things was improved. In 1818, the 
deposition of the Peishwa placed most of the territories to be 
traversed in the hands of the British Government, which until 
that period had no permanent footing even in the Concan; the 
termination of the internal dissensions of the Mahrattas was a 
consequence of the same event; and the estabUshment of the Bri- 
tish administrative rule, which^ though not always well-advised, 
or even just, was firm, methodical, and clean-handed, and con- 
ferred on the country a degree of internal security which it had 
rarely before enjoyed. In a few years the effects of the change 
became visible; and in 1824-5 an attempt was first made, 
by wealthy native merchants, to establish a traffic in cotton 
between Berar and Bombay. In this enterprise it appears 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy took the lead, and was quickly fol- 
lowed by Kuma Sunkur, Gopaljee, Bunmal Sunkur', and 
Viccajee and Pestonjee Meerjee'; the last-mentioned firm, and 
possibly some of the others, had long been engaged in large 
transactions with the interior, not only of a mercantile character, 
but in the renting of government dues over extensive districts. 
After a few experimental trips the trade became permanently 
estabUshed, a result promoted, no doubt, in a very material 
degree, by the great falling off in the demand for Berar cotton, 
occasioned by the decline in the manufactures of Bengal, under 

' Letter of T. Williamson Rumiey, Esq., to Lord Wharncliffc, 1846, page 32. 
^ Prom infomiatioii obtained at fiombaj. 
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the competition of England, to which I have before adverted. 
From this date, aboat 1826 or 1828, the trade in cotton between 
Berar and Mirzapore has decreased, and ia probably now ans- 
tained chiefly by the consumption of that article by the vast 
population of the valley of the Ganges. The exportation of 
cotton from Calcutta to England shows also a marked decline 
from the aame date. 

Since this period, the opening of the road by the Shore 
Ghaut in 1831, vith eome improvemeDt in less important roads, 
the partial introduction of carta, and the abolition of the transit 
duties in the British territories in 1837, have given additional 
facihties to the trade. The present amount of cotton brought 
to Bombay through the Concan is, on an average, 18,000 tons 
or 40,000,000 lbs. per annum, of which probably two-thirds 
are from Berar. 

The saving eSected by the change of route may be thus 
exhibited : — 

Penaptrlb. 
PrcMDt coit af connyance from Benr b; Isnd to Ximporr, 4G0 

mitai, Bl 4d, per ton per mile ; equnl to O'SO 

Fnttnt CMl of conTejsnca from Ninapore to Calcutta b; vater, 

GOO m3e>, >l 0i7d. pec ton per mile; equal to 0-10 

0-eo 

Pnlentcoft of coQTOj'ance from Berar to Bombajr', 1S9M. pet ton; 
equal to 071 

0-10 
Beiidet Ihii, it ii itat«d to me, on hi^ meicantile authoritir, that 
■bipi an uUled U. per ton mora cheaply bvm Sombaf than from 
Calcutta, which on 1375 tba., the meaiured ton of cottoD, ii 
eqmUto 017 

Total nring b; ebange of rente 0'3S 

No donbt some figures have been employed, under the two 
last heads, ibr which only probabilities and inferences can he 
qnoted; the evidence, however, I apprehend will be deemed to 
show that they cannot be far &om the truth, and that the state 

Ot'folt, HafM^ and Paper* of the 0. I. P. E. Co., page t>9. 
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of things which they describe is, on the whole, that which lias 
existed: they supply, I think, the best light on the subject 
which can be obtained, unless the records of the India House, 
and of private commercial firms in England and India, were 
searched for specific facts. 

Taking, then, these figures as sufficiently proved for present 
practical purposes, the results, briefly recapitulated, are as 
follows: — 

Pence per lb. 

Fall in freights 200 

Fall in exchange 2*21 

Fall in cost of carriage 2*40 

Diminution of cost by change of route 0*36 

Total diminution of charges between the Indian grower and the 

English spinner, from 1813 to the present time, say 7d. per lb. 6'97 ' 

Since the price of Indian cotton in Liverpool has fallen since 
1813 not less than iOd, per lb., the estimated saving in charges 
just exliibited is no more than was requisite to enable the ex- 
port from Berar to maintain its existence ; and a confirmatory 
consideration will be found in the fact, Uiat the greater part of 
the fall in the charges took place in the early part of the 
period following 1813, and contemporaneously with the greater 
part of the fall in the price of Indian cotton at Liverpool. 

This series of facts appears to me to afiford two incontrover- 
tible inferences: — 

1. That the origin and extension of the export of cotton from 
India to England, and the magnitude it has now attained, of 
60,000,000 lbs. per annum, are not to be attributed to any extra- 
official efforts of the Government, however costly, persevering 
or judicious, but entirely to the spirit of mercantile enterprise, 
and to the influence of ordinary mercantile considerations, 
operating in an improved state of Indict, which was brought 

' In my evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on the cotton 
trade of India, in 1848, I estimated this at only 5*45 pence per lb. ; further 
examination leads mc to believe that the statement now given is nearer the truth. 
The principal alteration is in the efiect to be attributed to the fiill in the exchange. 
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about by the Government, acting in its own proper character 
of conservator of the pnblic peace and of private security. 

2. That the difiGiculties removed, which would otherwise have 
wholly and long ago put an end to this export, are entirely of 
the class of costs intervening between the Indian grower and 
the English spinner, and have not permanently affected, in any 
appreciable degree, either tlie cotton itself, in its quality or 
condition, or the price obtained for it by the grower. 

I shall next proceed to show that the further extension of the 
export from Berar is now prevented by a remaining difficulty 
of the same class as those which have been removed. The 
conclusion may safely be extended to all central peninsular 
India, since the cost of carriage is sufficiently alike in the dif- 
ferent parts to produce the same general effects in each of them. 

In considering this part of the subject, we shall have to deal 
with much smaller figures than heretofore. While Indian cot- 
ton, which had been bought from the grower at Id. or l^d. per 
lb., realized in England 10c/., 15rf., or 18rf. per lb., — and while 
the cultivation and preparation of cotton in America was an 
art still under continual improvement from experience, and a 
pursuit which afforded ample room to all comers, the changes 
downwards would necessarily be large and striking. But the 
price of cotton has latterly reached a general standard, which is 
80 low, that its occasional depressions, when they occur, render 
the crop less profitable in America than that of many other 
articles; and variations very small in comparison with those 
which formerly took place, will now afford, or destroy, a suffi- 
cient mercantile inducement to the commerce. One-tenth of 
Id, per lb. has perhaps as great an effect on the course of 
the cotton trade, under present circumstances, as tlie entire Id, 
had at the beginning of the period just reviewed. 

The import of cotton into Bombay from Berar and Central 
Peninsular India in general, through the Concan, has been 
stationary for some years. In 1830, twelve years from the 
origin of tlie ti-ade in cotton between Berar and Bombay, this 
import through the Concan had reached to 31,000,000 lbs.; 
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in 1845, nine years later, it was only 23,000,000 lbs.; the 
average of that nine years was 34,750,000 lbs.* All the causes 
of increase I have pointed out (except the abolition of the transit 
duties in 1837) had been in operation some years previous to 
1836; and it seems clear that, notwithstanding their e£fect, the 
export ceased to increase, through the influence of some oUier 
difficulty, which they did not remove. The great remaining 
incidental cost is that of carriage, which I purpose to show is 
the particular difficulty that prevents further increase. 

Before we go to the question of cost, it may be right to ad- 
vert to the probability that, even independent of cost, the present 
means of carriage are not susceptible of material augmentation; 
so that if any amount of cotton were grown, stacked, and 
actually bought for export in Berar, we should still derive no 
benefit from it, from the impossibility of conveying it to the 
coast. 

Mr. Fenwick' gives an instance occurring in 1843, in which 
he failed to deUver 5000 bullock loads of cotton at Bombay, 
through failure of carriage. In 1840, tlie drought prevented 
the employment of bullocks enough, and consequently ships 
lay in the harbour of Bombay, waiting in vain for tlie cotton 
which had been bought in the interior. More or less of such 
disappointment occurs in every season, and from different and 
even opposite causes. Rain too early, too scanty, or too plen- 
tiful; — drought; — epidemics amongst the cattle; and many 
otlier varieties of misfortune, contribute to render the transit 
uncertain, insufficient and costly. It is needless to dilate on a 
subject which has latterly had so much attention as this, and 
on which every traveller in India can tell his own confirmatory 
story. But as a matter of calculation it is worthy of note, 
that as 18,000 tons of cotton, the quantity now brought down, 
require 180,000 bullocks to carry them; and as this quantity is 
but one-tenth of the annual traffic both ways, between tlie coast 
near Bombay and the interior, it follows that 1,800,000 bullocks 

' Report of the Bombay Committee, page 81. 

' Report, Maps, and Papera of the G. I.'P. R. Co., page 69. 
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por annum must pass by the few routes which the practicable 
passes of the Ghauts permit to be used, in order to carry that 
part of the traffic which comes under cognizance of the customs, 
to say nothing of any other. It may well be apprehended, 
therefore, for reasons altogether independent of cost, that the 
country, receiving no rain for eight months in the year, would 
not easily bear an addition to the immense droves of pack cattle 
now employed, and that any attempt to increase them would 
only render permanent and usual, that which now occasionally 
occurs, viz., an exhaustion of the water and forage on the road. 
Works of great extent, accompanied by equal increase in the 
growth of forage, could alone obviate this difficulty, if pack 
cattle continue to be employed. Carts would mitigate but not 
remove the evil. 

If, indeed, a rise of price in England were to take place, 
sufficient to justify the inland transit of cotton to Calcutta, and 
other points on the coast, at a greater expense than to Bombay, 
some relief in point of quantity might be obtained; but that 
rise, to induce the adoption of such an additional route, must be 
considerable and long continued ; and after all we should ob- 
tain only a mere fraction of the produce of the Deccan, while 
we need to have possible command of the whole. 

Cost alone, however, is sufficient to account for the present 
restriction of the export. The following table exhibits the 
facts on which my argument is founded. Its purpose is to 
show that from 1841 to 1846, the only years for which requi- 
site facts are available, carriage by bullocks has often left the 
importer at Liverpool with little profit, and not unfrequently 
with a loHH, while carriage by railway, all other things remain- 
ing the same, would have left in almost every case a profit suf- 
ihnvni to induce continuance and extension of the trade. In 
ortlor to hIiow tliis the table gives — 

1 . 77i<' factor H price at Khamgaum, in Berar, from in- 
rnrnmtion givim mo by Mr. Fenwick, and printed in the Report 
of tho riirliainoutary Committee of 1848, page 357. 

2. The constant addition of O'Srf. per lb., of which 01c/. is for 
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transit duties in the native states in the interior ', and O'Zd. 
per lb. for the expenses of tcrewinff the cotton into hales, and 
shipping it at Bombay. 

3. The freight from Bombay to Liverpool, from the price 
currents of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, taking the 
highest and lowest during the months from February to June, 
in which tho cotton of the interior arrives at Bombay, and cal- 
culated at the established rate of 1375 lbs. of cotton in each 
measured ton. 

4. Two columns of cost of inland contegance from Kham- 
gaum, of which the first is that by bullocksy as given on the 
authority of Mr. Fenwick, in the Report of the Oreat Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, page 58, with the constant addi- 
tion of Q'S62i^. per lb. for attendants, boat and bunder 
charges, &o., &c., on the authority of Mr. Cowie, of Bombay; 
the second is the charge by railway, calculated at 2jrf. per ton 
per mile on 303 miles, the distance from Khamgaum to Bombay, 
and amounting to 0-372rf. per lb. Remarks. — The difference ■ 
between these two columns would show the saving, in cost only, 
by railway. If the railway charge were rednced, as in time it 
might be, to Hd. per ton per mile, the cost would be 0'27</. 
per lb., effecting an additional saving of Q'\d. per lb. 

fl. Two columns oi prime cost at Liverpool, the first with tlie 
cotton conveyed by hullocks, tlie second when conveyed by 
rail. The manner of forming these is very obvious, being 
by adding the previous columns together, taking the colnmn 
for bullock carriage in one case, and that for rail carriage in 
the other. 

6. The prices of Sural cotton in Liverpool. And 7. The 
same of American Uplands, on the high authority of Mr. Bum. 

8 and 9. The average import and export prices at Bombay 
from pages 81 and 25 of the Report of ttio Bombay Committee. 

' Varying, at tima, &«ia onc-fifteentti of Id. to oDe-fifth of lif. per lb. , 
but mTanniiig abont cme-teiith of Id. Pari. Bap. of 184S, pags 380. In 1639 
tbs incnucd dMnaiid for, and tbe adranced prka of, cotum Mam to hare raiwd tliciD 
to 0-Saail. per lb. 
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Remark.—- A confirmation of the general accuracy of the state- 
ments given in this table will be found in the agreement within 
practical limits, of the sum of columns No. 1, 2, and 4 A with 
No. 8, the import price of Bombay, derived from an altogether 
different source. 

It is hardly necessary to remaric that the least and greatest 
prices and costs for each year are given in separate lines, and 
that the lowest and highest costs at Liverpool are made by add- 
ing all lowest and highest costs together respectively. 

Several important inferences would be deduced by a carefbl 
examination of the table, of which I shall notice only those 
more immediately connected with my principal object 

The columns 5 A and 5 B give the lowest and highest prime 
costs in Liverpool, without profits in Bombay ; the first when 
the cotton was carried by bullocks, at the rates actually existing 
in each year; the second on the supposition that it had been 
carried by railway at 2id. per ton per mile, including charges 
of delivery, &c. Now on comparing the first of these columns 
with that of the prices of Surat cotton at Liverpool, it will be 

NOTE ON TABLE, Paoi 62« 

It is to be regretted that hciB are not fortbcomiiig which woald have Aiown the 
state of the trade during the increase of the export from Berar through the Goncan 
to Bombay np to 1886, and thence to 1840. A few particnlari, howoTer, which are 
gathered from seyeral quarters, will throw some light on this period. In 1886, the 
fiictor*s price at Khamgaum was as much as 2'ZOid, to 2*386c{. per lb., nearly 
double the usual price ; but this, after expenses paid, could have borne very little 
profit at Bombay, where it was but 2*984(i. per lb. : it was exported, however, 
■t a price of 8'520c{., and sold in LiTorpool at from 6^d, to 8«I. In 1889, the price at 
Khamgaum had fiillen to 1*81 7J. per lb., at which time l'177c2. per lb. was 
said to be a price satis&ctory to the cultivators of Candeish. The Bombay import 
and export prices at this time were 8*110c2. and 8'585<i., tod the Liverpool prices 
Aid. to 6\d. ; exportation to England accordingly increased to 1841, when the losses 
exhibited in the table occurred, and the export declined to 47,000,000 lbs. in 1845, 
and in 1846 the Bombay committee was appointed. Since the last period in the table, 
the scantiness of the American supply, the increase of the Lancashire consumption, 
and the consequent rise of price, have raised again the Indian export — ^have, in &ct, 
added another instance to the vieisaitadot of the Indian market, occasioned by the 
immense prapondemace of the variable Amerioan supply. 

O 2 
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found that in 1841, 1842, 1643, and 1845, four years out of 
six, the highest prime cost in Liverpool, by bullock, exceeds 
the lonest eaJe price of Surats in that place, even though no 
profits vere taken in Bombay. It mast, therefore, have hap- 
pened that the habitual state of the export of cotton from Bom- 
bay to Liverpool was one of risk, uncertainty, and disconr^e- 
ment ; oftan, no doubt, great losses occurred. But if the same 
comparison be made with respect to the next column, viz., that 
which gives the prime cost at Liverpool, on the supposition 
that the cotton had been carried by railwat/, only two cases of 
the kind occur, viz., in 1841 and 1845, and even in those two 
the loss wonid have been diminished in one \d., and iu the 
other Jrf. per lb. The influence of these two very different 
conditions of the trade can, perhaps, hardly be overrated. The 
export to England, which, under the stimulus of considerable 
profits, had risen in 1840 to 81,000,000 lbs., and in 1841 to 
104,000,000 lbs., declined in 1845 to 47,000,000 lbs. The 
overwhelming influence of American prices at Liverpool 
placed it beyond the power of the trade of India, carried on by 
bullocks, to sustain the competition ; but, even with that influ- 
ence against her, Berar, with a railmay, could always have 
held her place in the market, and would rarely have gone 
without a profit. 

The same character of uncertainty and of insufficiency of 
mercantile inducement has marked the trauBoctions in cotton 
at Bombay. Comparing columns 8 and 0, it will be observed 
that in the later years of the series the export has not always 
exceeded the import price ; and that, on the wliole, the mercan- 
tile community of Bombay have not had the motives for ex- 
tending the export, which are to be found in other departments 
of commerce. 

It simplifies very much the character of the argument to ob- 
serve, tliat the mere money difference between bullock and rail 
carriage would have remedied this state of things, and would 
have convtart«d a hazardous into a [:ertain trade ; nor does it 
Q and effsots of the railway itself 
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Vfonld 80 have changed the circamstances as to inyalidate the 
inference ; for^ since abundance of unoccupied land and labour 
are available in the interior for the extension of the supply, an 
increase of the demand could not have greatly or permanently 
affected the cultivator's price, while the profits of the inter- 
mediate agents would always have been under a degree of 
control, by means of facilitated communications, to which they 
cannot now be subjected. 

But while I prefer to restrict my argument to the effects of 
the mere money saving by the railway, and consider it a very 
fortunate circumstance for the progress of India that the case 
may rest safely even on that low ground, it would be doing 
great injustice to the subject not to advert to two additional 
and very obvious considerations : — first, that the foregoing 
computations suppose a railway rate of 2 j</. per ton per mile, 
a rate which, in time, would certainly be reduced, and the re- 
duction of which would add very much to the certainty of all 
these operations ; secondly, that the vast collateral advantages, 
scientific, commercial, and governmental, wliich would of neces- 
sity follow upon the action of the railway, would probably 
much outweigh its more direct and computable effect. The 
combined committee of government officers and merchants ap- 
pointed, in 1846, by the Government of Bombay, to investigate 
the state of the cotton trade, state it as their opinion, page 22, 
that the costs, losses, deterioration, delay, and disadvantages of 
all kinds, incident to the present mode of inland conveyance, 
" can hardly be less on the average of the year" than Id. per 
lb. If so, the argument I have employed is most firmly esta- 
bUshed; for even the difference only between that cost and loss 
and the charge by railway, a difference amounting to f ths (or 
0*625) of id, per lb., comes to 20 or 30 per cent, of the cost of 
the cotton in Berar, or sometimes to 15 per cent, of its value 
in Liverpool, and is ample of itself for profit. 

Without, then, taking into account the important considera- 
tions of rapidity of commercial operations, certainty and speed 
of intelligence, immunity from pilfering and deterioration, and 
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Other advantages inseparable irom railway transit, whicb, hDwever 
important, are not easily expressed in figures, I conceive we have, 
in the foregoing facts, a basis on which to rest our future argu- 
ments and expectations, as to the measures to be taken for 
ensuring an increase of the supply of cotton lirom the interior 
of India : and I purpose to take as proved tbe following propo- 
sition, viz., that, with a railway, the indigenous cotton of oeatral 
peninsular India, of its present condition and quality, would 
have a safe and constant market at Liverpool, which it has sot 
had, and could not have had, while employing the present 
means of conveyance. 

My next object will be to examine tbe consequences of a 
certain, open, and constant market in England for the native 
cotton of this part of India. 




CHAPTER IV. 

EFFECTS IN INDIA OF A CONSTANT MARKET FOR INDIAN 
COTTON IN ENGLAND, AND OF IMPROVED MEANS OF TRAN- 
SIT IN INDIA. 

In the present circumstances of India, the e£fect of an open and 
certain trade on the quantity of cotton produced and exported, 
is too obvious to need much remark; but as it is the first indis- 
pensable step in the whole series of improvements, it is neces- 
sary to examine its mode of operation. Immense tracks of 
country now waste their vast fertiUty in the production only of 
jungles and forests, the demesne of wild beasts, and the sources 
of malaria, still more deadly than they; while men, in all 
quarters, put forth but half their powers. The first consequence 
of a material reduction in the cost of carriage must be a greater 
demand for cotton in the interior, with or without an advance 
of price. In either case, but more rapidly if accompanied by 
an advance of price, mote land comes into cultivation, while 
more people become engaged in furnishing the supply and 
dependent on being employed in it: wealth comes into the 
country as an absolute addition to former wealth, being the 
creation of labour formerly idle, and of lands formerly worse 
than waste : new wants and new tastes are awakened : and thus 
a new degree of dependence on the new industry is estabUshed in 
the usages and feelings of the people. The further the supply of 
the present kind of cotton, or of any kind of cotton, is carried, 
the more intimate becomes the connection between the Indian 
grower and the Enghsh spinner ; and the more the EngUsh is 
made to overweigh the native home demand, the more strongly 
will the native agriculturist feel that his personal success 
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depends on securing and improving his British connection, and 
the more vividly will he feel the necessity of conforming to the 
requisitions of the English market, the more correct will his 
knowledge of what that market demands become, and the 
greater will be his means of adopting whatever improvements 
the case may at any time seem to require. 

This is no mere sketch of an imaginary progress ; it is the 
real history of the growth and management of cotton in Ame- 
rica. (See Seabrook on the Growth of Cotton; or. Reports of 
Board of Trade, Commercial Tariffs, part xv., pages 615 to 
620.) Ewen so late as 1820, the cleaning and preparation of 
cotton for market in the United States, seems to have been Uttle 
less careless and incomplete than that now practised in India. 
But the American planter has always depended on, and has 
been able to trust to, the EngUsh and other manufacturing 
markets ; he has therefore constantly exerted himself to retain 
and improve the advantages to be derived from the connection ; 
and I conceive that whenever we induce any considerable 
number of the natives of India to place themselves in the same 
state of dependence, by affording to them the same certain ad- 
vantages from it, we shall find them making the same efforts 
and effecting the same improvements as we have witnessed in 
America*. We shall then have, not merely the partial and exotic 
attempts of a few government officers, merchants, or philanthro- 
pists, but the care and labour of the people themselves, exerted 
in their own proper business, and under the inducement of their 
own proper and well-founded hopes. Facts seem to warrant 
the conclusion, that a change in the means of carriage from 

' Guzerat, with cheap sea carriage, may seem to be a case to the contrary. The 
truth, however, appears to be that the China market acts on the limited production 
of Guzerat just as the Indian home market does on the growth of the interior; it 
affords a demand for cotton grown in the usual and least inconvenient way. Our 
real difficulty in India as to quality is, that our present demand goes no further than 
that any cotton, which might otherwise have come to us, can easily be merged in the 
home consumption, or disposed of in some less critical market. When our demand 
goes permanently beyond that limit, in any district, the quality will improve; and, 
I believe, not until then. 
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bullocks, or even carts, to railway, will assuredly afford, and is 
the only means of affording, such certainty and profit to the 
commerce in cotton between Bombay and the interior of India, 
as will necessarily put into action this infallible process of spon- 
taneous and wide-spread improvement. Happily, too, the pre- 
sent state of the internal traffic of western India is such as to 
render this first step safe, and even highly profitable, on its own 
account; so that even its entire failure in relation to cotton 
would entail no loss as to the capital employed in the attempt. 
It is not often that the first movement in so great a change can 
be taken with such an absence of risk. 

Special causes of depression, or measures of improvement, 
have been alleged or urged by different parties ; and it may be 
proper to inquire into the effect of improved means of commu- 
nication on each of them. 

The establishment of European agencies in the cotton dis- 
tricts would become at once less necessary and more practi- 
cable than at present. This measure, which has been much 
urged by gentlemen whose official position and prospects leave 
them little opportunity of estimating the inducements and 
anxieties of a mercantile life, seems not very likely to be prose- 
cuted to any great extent while the chances of a favourable 
issue in the English market, of the transactions to be entered 
into in the interior, remain so small and uncertain as they have 
been for the last several years. Any European really compe- 
tent to such an undertaking would make better use of his time 
and means at the presidencies, without incurring tlie risks to pro- 
perty, health, and life, which a continued and isolated residence 
in the interior now involves. These risks would be materially 
diminished^ indeed, for the most part removed, by the adoption 
of an improved mode of transit ; and, from tlieir nature, they 
can be diminished in no other way. Whenever this is done, 
agencies in the interior will naturally spring up, as private 
interests require them. 

It does not, however, seem at all necessary to look exclu- 
sively, or even principally, to European agency, for the ex ten- 
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sioD of the trade in cotton between Bombay and the interior. 
That trade as it now exists is chiefly the work of native enter- 
prise ^ ; and the stop put to the increase of that trade of late 
years is clearly traceable to causes which native enterprise, as 
at present instructed, is not able to remove. Whenever those 
causes are removed (and only the establishment of improved 
means of transit can remove them) there is every reason to con- 
clude that the same native commercial energy which has raised 
the cotton trade of Bombay to its present magnitude, and which 
carries on the great internal commerce of India, will neither be 
found backward to associate itself with European intelligence, 
as it has hitherto done, nor unequal, with that associated in- 
telligence, to carry the trade in cotton, between the interior 
and the coast, to any extent which the English consumption 
may require. The ordinary and natural course of business 
establishes in America all needful agency; and so it does in 
India, wherever a fair hope of profit leads to the effort. 

These remarks will not be understood as undervaluing the 
establishment in the interior of an improved system of agency, 
whether European or native. Nothing can be worse than the 
present state of things. The great money lender makes ad- 
vances to the little money lender, and he in turn to the culti- 
vator. The cultivator, boimd by inextricable indebtedness to 

I " The exporters of cotton to the coast are chiefly opulent indiriduals and native 
firms of Bombay. They have gomashtas*' (agents or fitctors) "who have located 
themselves at Khamgaum, from whence they send out subordinates to the several 
peigunnahs, to make advances to patells and substantial ryots of tillages, about two 
months previous to the gathering, at 2 per cent, per month* Such security is taken 
as can be got, and they deem good, usually of mahajuns, or able and wealthy patells 
themselves. They likewise purchase cotton from the mahajuns who are settled in 
the kusbas, and almost every respectable village in the country, these mahajuns 
having made advances to the ryots in the similar way. 

** When the cotton begins to come in, the principal talookdars and mahajuns of 
large towns and peints meet and fix what is called a ' Sahookars' price,' and receive 
the wool from the producers (cleared frt>m the seed) at the kusba or point, or, 
according to agreement, at the village itseUl They take a discount of one rupee per 
nug (about O'lrf. per lb.), on account of the advances made by them." — Mr. Fenvick 
to the Affri-Uort, Soc. qf Bombay, 16th Dec, 1836. 
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his immediate creditor, cares little for his crop beyond its satis- 
fying the immediate claim on him. The little money lender 
takes the crops of, perhaps, 100 cultivators, and the great 
moneylender the collected crops of, perhaps, 100 little ones: 
all are mixed together, and no one man feels for himself much 
of the consequences of faulty cultivation, of negUgence, or of 
fraud. A system simpler and more direct, which would place 
on the ryot's own interests the consequences, for good or evil, 
of his own conduct, can only be the result of cheap, speedy, 
and frequent communication, both personally and by letter, 
between the seat of the export commerce and the producing 
districts of the interior. 

It may be admitted that native agency, and indeed the gene* 
ral spirit of native business, are too often marked by an eager 
and uncalculating desire to grasp great present advantages, 
without regard to the effect on the interests of others, or to 
future general results ; nor does the native moral code supply 
any serious check to this tendency. The evil is greatly aggra- 
vated by the continual and universal indebtedness of the people, 
who often plunge themselves for life into dependence, by the 
expenses of great family occurrences, as marriages, and the 
like. But if we are to hope for any remedy short of the gene- 
ral elevation, moral and intellectual, of the whole people, bor- 
rowers and lenders alike, we can only expect to find it in 
facilities which admit others to the same field of enterprise, — 
those who, with a truer calculation of their own interest, or a 
more considerate regard for that of others, shall act upon a 
sounder and safer system. If European foresight and feeling 
will here operate to any better effect than native usage and ex- 
perience, better means of transit are indispensable to give the 
growers and the consumers of cotton the resulting advantages. 
While the conmiercial transactions of the interior are shut up 
to Europeans by mere di£&culty of access, we must be content 
with any consequences we may think fit to ascribe to the cha- 
racter and tendency of native money lending. 

In every view, therefore, of the relations of knowledge and 
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capital to labour, which can be effected by the extensioD of 
European intercourse with the interior, the improvement of the 
means of transit is the great indispensable step preliminary to 
all substantial advance ; and this step taken, the way is open 
for the natural and proper operation of those interests which 
everywhere else, when left to their unfettered action, employ 
eventually the jGittest and best agencies, and place them where 
they can most contribute to the general good. 

Improved cultivation, better varieties of the cotton plant, 
and irrigation, class themselves together, being to some extent 
affected by the same considerations. 

The pubhshed papers of the East India Company exhibit on 
their face the difficulties which beset attempts to establish these 
improvements in the general usage of the country ; and they 
point, not very obscurely, to the cause of them. A rural popu- 
lation, not raised by extended intercourse above a very Umited 
range of desires, cannot wish very earnestly for changes in a 
system which, as it stands, supplies all they feel to want. The 
men themselves must be operated upon by means of that which 
they already practise and approve, before tliey will perceive the 
desirableness of improvements, or suppose they possess the 
power of effecting them. Food, very scanty clothing, and often 
worse habitations, constitute at present the chief possessions of 
the majority of the Indian growers of cotton : a few hoarded 
rupees or jewels, and the means of making family shows, are 
the utmost of their hopes. These matters, small as they are, 
they fear to lose by change; nor are they likely to acquire 
courage until some expectation more to be relied on than the 
English market shall awaken their energies, — the English 
market, always a mystery to them, and sometimes worse. 

Not, indeed, that the Hindoos are insensible to the motives 
which ordinarily operate on ourselves ; but in present circum- 
facts to supply the motives do not reach them. 
Lve and obvious advantages, within their com- 
aad means of attainment, have been presented to 
change which has followed has surprised all who 
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have witnessed it. But to ask them to adopt improvements 
which, however important and certain of success in our better 
informed judgment, seem to them to have no certainty of either 
success or profit, is to hope that they will follow a course which, 
in the same case, we ourselves should certainly avoid. If a 
Manchester spinner were desired to alter his machinery, and 
disturb all his connections, in order to supply some new article 
for a half mythical city in central Africa, from which the de- 
mand was now for all he could make, and then (the reason un- 
known) for none at all, there can be httle doubt that he would 
act exactly as the growers of cotton in India have done. The 
difference would be merely that between disorganizing a mill of 
a thousand hands in one case, and misapplying all that a man 
has, although his farm be but of ten acres, on the other; in 
each case it is the risk of all that a man has. 

Here then, obviously, is one great source of the difficulties 
which have hindered the introduction of improvements, and 
which have rendered of so Uttle eflfect the eflforts for this pur- 
pose, persevered in for seventy years by the East India Com- 
pany. Latterly, indeed, some better prospect of success has 
shown itself in the South Mahratta Country, Candeish, and 
Coimbatore; for the laborious and long-continued exertions of 
men to whom much public gratitude is due, have at length 
afforded, in a small degree, and artificially, in a few districts, 
that better information and have raised that more hopeful spirit, 
which an effective system of transit would have spread all over 
the whole country, as one of its earliest, most natural, and most 
certain consequences. 

Looking, however, at the proposed improvements themselves; 
— improved cultivation requires both increased capital and im- 
proved implements; — and since the natives of India have evinced 
a remarkable carefulness of observation as to natural facts, and 
often no little skill in their rude application of those facts to 
their own purposes, it would appear that capital and implements 
are really the great remaining necessities of Indian agriculture. 
The poverty of India is briefly discussed elsewhere; the absence 
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of mechanical skill in the rural districts is an impediment of the 
most serious character, which clogs every step in advance, and 
is found in every quarter of the land \ The latter, I apprehend, 

' The village system of India, although admirnble for its primary and proper 
purpose — that of municipal goyemment — is, I believe, chargeable with being the 
origin of so much of the evils of that country as has resulted from the extremely low- 
state of the village artisanship. In other points of view, also, this system is well 
worthy of careful attention. In the purity of this system each village it a oorporm- 
tion, we may almost say a republic, having a less intimate relation to the general 
government than the members of the village have with each other. The officers 
charged with the municipal government are the patel, or head-man ; the chougula, 
bis assistant ; and the koolkumee, or accountant ; with some subordinates. I use 
the terms employed in the Mahratta country; the officers are the tame, vnder dif- 
ferent names, in nearly all parts of India. So fax the system, as to my present 
argument, is not to be impugned. But besides these officers, the village maintains, 
also, as public officers , and paid like the others in grain or in tax-free lands, a band 
of artisans. Of these, which, with the washerman, astrologer, bard, dancing girl, 
water carrier, Ac, should number twenty-four, when the list is full, the carpenter is 
the head ; next to him comes the blacksmith : the goldsmith and assayer of coins, 
the shoemaker, the potter, the barber, the leather rope maker, the butcher, also figure 
in the list All these are supported by the village as public servants, the number 
being curtailed of the less-needful ones, or the appointments doubled or trebled, as 
the magnitude of the village may require. The remuneration, besides a portion of 
land free of impost, is by a stipend of grain, commuted sometimes for money, bom. 
each cultivator ; in return for which customary services are performed. In the case 
of the carpenter and blacksmith these services extend, I was informed, to all work 
required by the repair and, I think, construction of implements, wells, and other 
matters connected with cultivation ; but not to work required by the repair or con* 
struction of houses, or other purposes. 

We shall easily understand this system if we consider it as a method devised, in 
the early ages of India, for providing for the wants of the inhabitants when the 
Tillages were remote from each other and difficult of access, and money was almost 
unknown : and down to the present day the isolation of the villages from each other, 
during several months of the year, by unbridged full watercourses, and the labour 
and difficulty of transit at all times, has strongly tended to perpetimte the system. 
On this plan a community might subsist, and enjoy a given low scale of conveniences 
and pleasures, almost without intercourse with other villages, and without the use of 
money. But just because it did supply a system of co-operation, by which that given 
low scale of enjoyment could be maintained without intercourse, did it also prevent 
that growth of desire and of effort which is indispensable to social advance ; it stereo- 
typed the India of that day, and contributed to cause that absence of roads, and of 
the remains of them, which shows how few of those enential means of improvement 
India has ever possessed. 
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would be in no other way so certainly and generally remedied 
as by the establishment of a means of transit which requires 
varied mechanical means of the highest order, and wliich should 
lead to the gradual supercession of that system by which the 
endowed artisans of a village are secured from competition and 
rendered almost independent of their skill for a living. A state 
of society, new and highly improved in many respects, must 
result from the use of means of intercourse which the natives 
of India never have enjoyed, and one of its first consequences 
cannot fail to be the establishment of that indispensable pre- 
liminary to improved cultivation, a higher style of village 
artisanship. 

It is yet uncertain, as to some important parts of India, 

Nor hat its inflnenoe on indiTidaal arte and artisant been lets important or remark- 
able; and the village carpenter and blacksmith (whoie skill is so important in 
Bogland, but which from its being invariably enjoyed we can here so little appreciate) 
are in India often the roost inexpert and inefficient of men. Here and there is found 
an enterprising genins, who, breaking the ancient bounds, imitates well and laudably 
the work and plans of the English ; but these are indeed fiew and br between. Th» 
plough, the drill-plough, the cart, and the well of a Mahratta testify too plainly to 
the state of the mechanical arts where an agricultural population most needs them. 
Surely we cannot wonder that artisans, who have little to hope for from improve- 
ments, and nothing to fear from competition, should be at no pains to improve them- 
selves. 

While the village system has been materially infringed by successive governments, 
and especially by our own, in the distribution of and right to lands and municipal 
offices, (subjects which do not come within the range of the present remarks,) it has 
remained, in most parts of the cotton districts, in its ancient force as to artisans ; and 
I conceive that one of the effects of the railway system will bo to bring into every 
village affected by it such a knowledge of the contrivances and appliances of other 
countries, and such means of obtaining them, as will first put the hereditary and 
stipendiary village artisanship of India to full proof of its capabilities, and then, if 
needful, supply its defects. This natural result was promptly illustrated by the patel 
•f a village, to whom I put this question : — '* Suppose I brought you a plough very 
superior to your own, but one the like of which your balowty blacksmith could not 
make ; what would you do]'* " Stop his balowty allowance till he could," was the 
reply. Without anticipating so violent dealing with the system as this, it cannot be 
doubted that, under the influence of railways, all the great disadvantages of that 
system must eventually disappear, and the plough, cart, and well of the Mahratta 
ryot become as efficient as those of an English fiirmer. 
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what difference of culture is required for the successftil use of a 
different variety of the cotton plant ; nor is it at all certain that 
the properties of the American plant are not as much dependent 
for their preservation on suitable cultivation as on their specific 
original character. Probably even the indigenous plant of 
India is capable, under suitable culture, of supplying a produce 
far more acceptable than the present, and perhaps as appro- 
priate to some purposes as that of America to others. Desirable, 
therefore, as the introduction of improved varieties may be, it 
can scarcely be doubted that on improved cultivation, whetlier 
of one kind of cotton or the other, must improved produce 
ultimately depend. 

If we look to any one measure of improved cultivation as 
more important in India, and yet of more difficult attainment 
than any other, we shall probably select irrigation. Nearly 
every experiment tends to show that, in some way or otlier, not 
yet much understood, the due supply of moisture, whether to 
the soil or the air, neither too much nor too little, nor at im- 
proper times, is an indispensable element in the means of a 
successful growth of cotton. The natural advantages of the 
countries of suitable temperature, both in India and elsewhere, 
which most cheaply produce cotton of acceptable qualities, 
seem to lie in a considerable degree in the fact, tliat their soil 
and climate fulfil, of themselves, tliis necessary condition in 
respect of moisture ; and in some of the most successful garden 
experiments, in parts of India which do not produce acceptable 
cotton under field culture, irrigation seems to have had much to 
do with the result'. But in Western and Central India there 
are almost no machines for raising water; certainly none moved 
by inanimate power. The wheel and pots, actuated by the feet 
and hands of a man, and the direct pull of bullocks, in raising 
a leathern bucket from a well, seem to be all the devices in 

' For tlie effect of irrigation as acting within a limited space throagb the atmo- 
sphere, Bee Lie\it.-Col. Sykes on the Atmospheric Tides and Meteorology of Dukhun, 
(or the Deccan,) Phil. Trans., 1835, part i., page 191; where heavy local dews are 
described which seem to have depended entirely on the proximity of water. 
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general use. As to the employment of wind or water for any 
such purpose, it seems never to have entered the imagination 
of any of the natives; and a pump is altogether unknown in 
the interior, except to a few as a curiosity \ 

' The decay of ancient works of irrigation is, I apprehend, not difficult to explain. 
In no country, however prolific, will more food be proposed to be grown, in any 
year, than it is supposed can be consumed on the spot, or carried to other markets. 
The probable necessities of the population to be fed, and not the capabilities of the 
soil, will, on the whole, regulate the attempted crop. In the late disturbed state of 
India, the crops were often destroyed by armies, and were always in danger from 
marauders ; while multitudes of men, who bad to be fed, were withdrawn, for mili- 
tary purposes, from agricultural labour. Hence more food would then be grown, or 
at least sown, in proportion to population than in the peaceable times which have 
followed, because more would be rendered unproductive or be wasted ; while labour 
being then less available for agriculture, that food would require to be grown with 
all advantages of soil and irrigation. As, however, plenty followed in the wake of 
security, and labour became more plentiful from the return of the soldiery to their 
fields, wages fell, and the advantages of soil and irrigation would become of less 
value and be gradually disused, unless distant markets opened for the produce. 
Hence, I apprehend, the fiict that works of irrigation have decayed in the fiu^ of an 
increasing population. For instance, in Candeish very many bunds (river embank- 
ments formed for purposes of irrigation), which were kept in repair under former 
governments, have, under ours, fallen into decay ; nevertheless, not only has the 
population of Candeish increased considerably under our rule, but, in 1846 or 1847, 
the collector was obliged to grant remissions of land-tax, " because the abundance of 
former years lay stagnating in the province, and the low prices of grain from that 
cause, combined with a partial failure of the crop last year, prevented the ryots from 
being able to pay their fixed land assessment" Under these circumstances the 
restoration of the bunds in Candeish would appear to me to be just so much waste 
of money, unless the means of transit for the consequent increase of the crop were 
provided. If a population is well supplied with all that can be produced on the 
spot, and has no means of sending away the surplus, it must be mere " strenuous 
idleness" to set up artificial means of increasing the supply, however valuable those 
means may become when facilities of export have first been secured. 

The eflect of local changes, in the local distribution of the people, is still more 
ancient. A city, formerly populous, would then require its food to be grown in its 
own vicinity ; for in India neither would that food have been nfe at a distance, nor 
would it have been practicable to carry it &r : when that city, in the course of 
political changes, became deserted, its works would remain, evidences indeed of the 
existence of a former population, but of no present use. Vast numbers of tanks are 
now to be found in districts once the seats of Hindoo empire, but which have beeu 
covered with jungle for ages. 

The case of Candeish, by an indirect consequence, is partly illustrative of this 

H 
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But in the cotton-growing countries of Central and Peninsular 
India, irrigation, to be practised during the months when it is 
most needed, must he eflTected hy cheaply and readily lifting 
water from wells, or from the beds of rivers, from 30 to 100 feet 
below the surface to be irrigated ; a process of no great difl&- 
culty or expense, if suitable mechanical means were employed, 
especially where, as in many places, steady wind is mostly 
available. But tliere is no suitable skill in the country, — a 
deprivation the impoverishing consequences of which may be 
judged of when it is stated that irrigated lands, even in the 
districts near the Gliauts, pay three times as much tax, appear 
to afford ten or twelve times as much labour, and to yield twelve 
or fifteen times as much profit, as the same area without 
irrigation. 

This general absence of a process so profitable as irrigation, 

principle. Formerly it depended less on the growth of grain than on that of more 
▼aluable plants ; but in those days there were neighbouring districts, particularly 
fitted for the growth of grain, which were wealthy enough to take in return its 
peculiar products; viz., the country north of the Sautpoora range, desolated by 
Holkar in 1803, and since become a permanent and deadly jungle, and the upper 
parts of the ralley of the Nerbudda, long ravaged by the Pindarries and vexed with 
wars; besides others. For the crops then grown for them, and with which it pur- 
chased grain, Candeish has now no outlet ; and its grain is consequently grown at 
home. Since, therefore, the period when the tanks of this country could be profit- 
ably employed, the customers for their special products have disiippeared, and the 
province, with dilapidated tanks, provides itself with all it can consume. As a means 
of export it is now growing cotton, and is gradually adopting the American variety. 

No doubt some late extensions of irrigation have greatly contributed to the 
welfare of the districts in which they have taken place; and it is impossible to 
witness efforts like those of Major Cotton, in the Madras provinces, without wishing 
them great success and extensive imitation. But I must venture to say that, in every 
case, it will be found, either that along with extended irrigation there have existed 
natural fiicilities for the export of the produce, or that districts so improved have 
become populous, not so much by natural increase, as by migration to the district, 
induced by the improved means of cultivation. 

Is it not worth consideration whether a system of leasing the extra revenue to be 
derived from irrigation could not be devised, so as to bring private enterprise to 
provide the works? And would not the effect of such a system, if its details were 
judiciously devised, be to establish irrigation wherever it would be profitable, and to 
prove where it would not be so ? 
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and of all the means whereby it would be effected, is to be ac- 
counted for, I conceive, only on the supposition that the interests 
of the people, as regulated by their present standard of enjoy- 
ment, and by their present means of prosecuting any purposes 
they may form, do not require them ; and, until improvement 
takes place in these fundamental matters, I suppose a thousand 
windmills and pumps, if landed complete at Bombay, would 
either lie rotting on the beach, or be left to decay unrepaired 
wherever they might be erected, from want both of local skill 
and of local interest in them. The remedy, I conceive, will be 
found in raising a felt need of them, by affording an outlet and 
demand for produce fit for export, and in introducing into the 
interior pursuits which require and exhibit the skill which is 
also necessary to these indispensable agricultural improvements. 
The probability that the introduction of such improvements 
would soon be followed by great increase in the weight of the 
crops, as well as by advance in the quality of the fibre, rests on 
the fact that, in almost every part of India, even in tliose which 
now send us no cotton, careful garden cultivation has often 
raised samples of remarkable excellence. Now the very business 
of agricultural implements is to bring cheap and wholesale 
operations in the field, nearer and nearer in excellence and 
effect, to the costly and limited manipulations of the garden ^ : 

' " Lieut Doolan, at Sangor, pbinted wheat and grain in this way,** (that is, at 
interrals of several feet,) ** and, although he had the corresponding saving of seed, 
the out-turn was much in excess of the ordinary returns from the same space of 
ground; showing, as usual, how much freencss of ventilation is advantageous in 
agriculture. Lieut. Doolan has been following the same system this year, turning 
up the ground with a deep, iron, English plough ; and it was quite refreshing to 
observe the healthy state of his crops, when compared with the neighbouring fields, 
sown at the same time ; the latter were all drying up for want of moisture, but 
Doolan's plough had so well done its work, that his plants had thrown deep shoots 
into the broken soil, and were fresh and flourishing : the natives were quite sur- 
prised at the result. Of course, we cannot expect the natives to use iron ploughs ; 
but your American wooden ploughs will, no doubt, show an almost equally advan- 
tageous result. Go on ; — prosper." — Return of 1847, page 124. 

Natives "cannot be expected to use iron ploughs 1" "Why not? For want of 
means of construction, means of purchase, and means of transport for augmented and 
improved produce. 

H 2 
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and since the latter have shown, by their results, that the 
climate and soil of India are not incapable of such assistance 
or correction as shall permit the production of excellent cotton, 
even where none is now produced to any advantage, we may 
confidently infer that the improvement of the mechanical opera- 
tions of field culture, aided, of course, by chemical science, will 
be followed by great advances in the quality and quantity of the 
crops; and in this India would but follow the precedent of 
America, where improvement of cultivation has been at least as 
remarkable as that of cleaning and management \ 

The force of these observations would, perhaps, be more 
generally felt, but for a widely-extended impression tliat India 
is a country altogether of a peculiar constitution, mysteriously 
exempt from the influence of causes which ordinarily operate 
amongst ourselves. We are very apt to be content with the 
idea that the Hindoo contrives to effect those objects by means 
of the rudest implements, the most diminutive cattle, and skill 
of hereditary derivation, which we know to be everywhere be- 
side dependent on the most careful deductions of science, and 
the most efl&cient devices of art. Our agricultural meetings 
teem with improvements on implements already elaborated al- 
most to fastidious perfection, while we deem the Hindoo plough 
incapable of amendment for Hindoo purposes^ or at least we 
fail to reckon its defects amongst the causes of inferiority or 
failure. Our best help to India, I believe, will be found in 
measures which raise the hopefulness, intelligence, and ef- 
ficiency of its rural industry : and whoever desires to see that 
great country flourish, will watch with corresponding interest 
the progress of its roads, its village artizanship, its ploughs, 
and its pumps ; and to the general diffusion of the motives and 
capabilities wliich must originate and sustain this progress, 
nothing, I beUeve, can possibly contribute so much as rail- 
ways. 

The several topics of the poverty of the people, famines, and 
the land-tax may be grouped together, from their actual or sup- 

' Commercial Tariffs, xt., page 615, &c. 
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posed connection with each other. That the hulk of the popu- 
lation of India is extremely poor is, I believe, a fact no longer 
concealed from us by the present or traditional splendour of its 
princes, or by the ruinous magnitude of the armies it formerly 
maintained. The consequences of this poverty, and the means 
of remedying it, require discussions which do not permit space 
for inquiry into its remote history ; hut I may go so far as to 
express an opinion that it is by no means recently that India 
has fallen under this heavy disadvantage. The fact, as a pre- 
sent fact, is admitted ; the enormous evils which flow from the 
bondage of the cultivators to the money lenders are often 
descanted on and lamented; this bondage cannot have origi- 
nated suddenly, or in any very modem cause, and nobody 
looks for its speedy or sudden termination. It has, therefore, 
to be discussed as a chronic if not a very ancient evil; and the 
question is, — " How comes it to exist from generation to gene- 
ration, apparently without remedy or mitigation ?" 

Perhaps the only attempt to account for this poverty, which 
has been much heard of in England, is that which ascribes it to 
over taxation on our part. Besides, however, that it does not 
appear that India pays a greater amount of taxes now than 
formerly*, (probably indeed, under all heads, less,) nor that 

' A just and fiill comparison of the economic condition of the natives of the dif- 
ferent parts of India, at various periods, under former governments and our own, 
would be a Tery interesting and instructive task : it is to be apprehended, however, 
that the materials for such an undertaking do not exist. The following slight glean- 
ing of &cts may tend to raise a probability that a more extended investigation would 
not establish any claim for preference on the part of " the good old times," even in 
India, so &r as the economic condition of the people was affected by the amoimt and 
mode of taxation, and the character of the governing for which that taxation paid. 

The reign of the emperor Akbar, which commenced ▲.D. 1556, and closed, by his 
death, in 1605, is always referred to as the brightest period of modem Indian his- 
tory : nor is it without reason that the tolerant principles and multi&rious reforms 
of that monarch have left so rare a feme behind them. Happily Abul PazI, the in- 
de&tigable minister and confidential friend of Akbar, has left, in the Ayeen Akbary, 
an account of the habits and household of the emperor, the institutions of the 
government, and the amount and mode of taxation. This account, if not free from 
fiftults which adulation of his master might inspire, (really reflected praise, to some 
extent, of himself,) is at once minute and comprehensive on many subjects in respect 
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the poverty so justly deplored had its origin in our times, this 
explanation^ if well founded, only throws us hack on a further 

to which no motive for misrepresentation could be supposed to operate. A few par- 
ticulars, gleaned chiefly from this account, may assist in showing whether the present 
condition, at least, of the northern parts of India, is to be attributed to ancient and 
inherent causes, or to modem mismanagement 

Akbar began his reign when thirteen years and four months old, and about five 
years afterwards freed himself from the tutelage of his old general, Behram Khan. 
His dominion then extended only to the Punjab, and the country about Delhi, Agra, 
Qualior, &c. Soon after his adjuisition of uncontrolled power he appointed Asof 
Khan to the vizaret ; and Abul Fazl says that at this time " the jumma of the lands 
was only computed, and he " (the vizier) " increased the tunkhas just as he thought 
fit As at that time the empire was of but small extent, the exigencies of the 
senrants of the crown were accumulating daily ; and the tunkhas were levied par- 
tially, according to the particular views of corrupt and self-interested people." The 
meaning of this seems to be, that in the early period of Akbar's reign (and no doubt 
in the times preceding it), the amount of taxes to be paid by each district was settled 
by guess, or by computation little better than guess ; — that sums due by Govern- 
ment were paid by assignments on the revenues of districts ; — that those assignments 
were augmented to any amount which the necessities of the minister might require; — 
and that they were levied from the tax payers, with little impartiality or discretion, 
by the parties holding them, and not by the officers of the state. It should be added 
tliat the revenue demand, — the assessment, — was always much greater than the 
actual receipts. That this was a usual state of things is evident not only from 
concurring notices of the condition of other ports of India, but by the &ct that 
Shere Shah had found it necessary, some years before, to enter on attempts at 
reform, like those subsequently undertaken by Akbar, but had failed in them from 
the confusion of the times. 

After eleven years of this state of things, that is, in 1 572, the celebrated Hindoo 
revenue administrator, Todur Mull, was placed in office, with Moozuffer Khan for 
his colleague : these ministers seem to have immediately entered on plans of reform, 
but it was not until after another period of fourteen or fifteen years that the requi- 
site data were collected, and the new arrangements were, in any degree, complete. 
Some of the documents connected with this great " financial reform " were published 
by Abul Fazl, and are rendered available in the following statement 

To remedy the evils arising from ill-defined assessments, and the practice of 
issuing assignments on the revenues of districts, Akbar had a settlement effected for 
ten years ; and this measure was followed by an attempt to ascertain what had been 
the amount of taxes actually paid by the people for several years preceding. The 
last-mentioned investigation seems to have been carried on for six or seven years, 
and it resulted in the compilation of tables showing the collection per beega (a land 
measure) on twenty articles of the spring, and thirty of the autumn crops in each 
year, fix)m 1560 to 1578 inclusive, in the viceroyalties of Agra, Allahabad, Oude, 
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inquiry ; for if taking from India, for all expenses of Govern- 
ment put together, but 5«. or G*. per head per annum, (not 

Delhi, Lahore, Moultan, and Malwa. It is aeen on the fiu;e of these tables that the 
assessment was on the crop (not on the land), and Taried with the Talue of it ; and 
it also appears, on examination, that the period subsequent to the appointment of 
Todur Mull and the commencement of his reform, is distinguished both by greater 
precision of information, and by lower assessments. The table, as to Moultan, 
wants the first nine years ; and that of Malwa shows the effect of the turbulence of 
that province and the insecurity of the imperial authority within it, by the lightness 
of the assessments, and the lumping inexactness of the details. 

It happens that of three of these viceroy al ties, now British CoUectorates, viz., 
Agra, Allahabad, and Delhi, the land assessments of 1845-6 were given in a paper 
read by Col. Sykes, in 1847, before the statistical section of the British Association 
at Oxford. The difference in the details of the Mogul and British documents, and 
of the systems to which they relate, does not permit a very exact comparison ; but 
enough may be learned to lead to a safe general impression as to the relative taxa- 
tion under the two governments. Confining our view to the rates on wheat, linseed, 
best and common sugar-cane, common rice, jowary, and hemp, in the years ▲.!>. 1560, 
1567, 1573, and 1578, we shall have a iair average idea of the landed taxation of 
the period ; and from these the following fiuts are supplied. 

In Agra, in 1573, linseed paid as little as 2t, per acre, the lowest instance, and 
with scarcely any other approaching it; best sugar-cane paid lis. 2^d, per acre. 
The crops likely to form the great bulk of the produce paid, during the latter or 
lighter period in the tables, from 3<. to 8«. 2d, per acre. The British taxation of the 
same district, on all crops alike, and the whole amount of the land revenue computed 
on the whole of the cultivated tax-paying land, and on none other, varies from 
8«. 9d. in Agra, to 5t, 3d. in Etawah, the average being is. id. 

In Allahabad, the Mogul taxation in 1578 was only Is. 7d. per acre on linseed 
and 1«. 9l^d. on jowaree ; but sugar-cane paid, in the same year, lis. 2i<£., and the 
average on all crops was probably not less than 6s. per acre ; the British taxation of 
1845 6 was, in Banda, 8«. Id. ; in Futtipore, 5s. dd.; and, on the average, is. O^d 
per acre. 

In Delhi, the same exceptional cases of extremely low assessment occur, as 1«. 7|<^ 
in jowaree, and Is. lOrf. on linseed, the other crops having yielded paymenU very 
little lower than those of the two provinces already mentioned, or say, on an ave- 
rage, 6*. per acre. The British land-tax here is, for the lowest, Is. 2Jd. in Hur- 
reeanah, for the highest, is. IJd. in Paniput, and 2s. 9 [d. for the average. 

It is obvious, on mere mspection of the above statements, that in these district* 
the taxation of the Moguls was considerably heavier, even when under reform, 
than that of the British; but to give the facts their due weight, it must also be 
remembered that as every crop was taxed by the native government, while there is 
only one tax for the year under the British, it would often happen that the same 
land, growing two crops, would pay two taxes, at the above rates, to one govern- 
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more than half that of South America, or a sixth of that of 
England,) is sufficient to keep her down to this hopeless state 

ment, and only one to the other. The prevalence of the double taxation ia shown 
by the returns being made in two separate lists, and two estimates and collections 
being made in the year. If these things be taken into account, it will hardly seem 
too much to say that the Mogul ^^'as 70 or 80 per cent, higher per acre than the 
British land-tax ; — probably double. 

But besides these taxes, Abul Fazl says that " his majesty, whose bounty is 
boundless as the sea, remitted a variety of vexations taxes which used to equal the 
quit-rent of Hindoostan :" — that is, I apprehend, the other taxes, previous to this 
remission, equalled the land-tax. Some of these taxes show, by their names, that 
they were originally unauthorized exactions for the benefit of the officers, and that 
they were consolidated, by time, into admitted imposts. It does not seem, however, 
that they were easily got rid of; for in the instructions to the several classes of 
officers are repeated injunctions to take care that nobody collected them. In the 
existing British system of taxation, the other taxes bear no such proportion to the 
land-tax, I believe, in any part of India : instead of equalling it, they do not amount, 
in the North- West Provinces, to more than one- fourth of it 

When the financiers above-mentioned had made some progress in their work, they 
constructed a new " distribution " or estimate of the land revenue. This appears to 
have been only an estimate, and not a document either authorizing or accounting for 
the actual collections. It would not be possible, without detailed information of 
boundaries, &c., to institute an exact comparison between this native estimate and 
the British actual collections : but it may be stated that the former, framed under a 
strong view of the necessity of lowering the assessments, charges Bengal, Bahar, 
Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi with 4,023,935/. ; and that the present British land-tax 
of Bengal and the North-West Provinces (probably considerably more extensive) is 
about 7,000,000/. : there appears, therefore, some reason to conclude that the actual 
collection in the one case is not greater per acre than the reformer's estimate in the 
other ; — probably per head considerably less. The former demands of revenue had 
indeed been greater, and the above-mentioned estimate was a reduction, as Abul Fazl 
expressly states ; and a comparison of the earlier with the later years of the nine- 
teen years' collections before-mentioned would lead us to suppose the same thing: it 
is still further said that under the Emperor Shere Shah, some thirty years before, 
the revenue demands often exceeded (as they sometimes do now in the Hydrabad 
territory) the whole value of the crop. 

It can hardly be doubted then, on the whole, that the British land revenue of the 
provinces just under review, is at least as light in amount as in the best days of 
Akbar, and probably the total taxation is much lighter. But this was a period of 
reform, when the intent anxiety of perhaps the ablest monarch who ever ruled Hin- 
doostan, was turned to the subject, and the business was in the hands of men whose 
names are remembered and honoured, in connection with it, to this day. But at 
any other period than the best of Akbar's reign, nearly all the evils which could 
beset a system of revenue seems to have attended that of these provinces. The 
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of poverty, her productive powers must be sadly at fault, and 
we have to look still further for the circumstances which give 
to so small a cause so great inveteracy of effect. 

assessment was so heavy as always to leave large irrecoverable balances, — it wai 
uncertain in its amount, — and it was often collected, not by tbe state, but by its 
creditors. 

It is always unsafe to reason from one part of India to another ; and it is not 
hastily to be concluded, although it is very probable, that the rest of India was aa 
mistakenly and severely taxed as the Gangetic portion of it, under Mahometan rule. 
But here we have some reason to surmise that matters were no better elsewhere, 
both from the fame which is accorded to Akbar, all over India, for the mildness and 
equity of his government, and from the more specific fact that the regulations of 
Todur Mull were spontaneously adopted in states where the Emperor of Delhi had 
no authority. In system, then, if not in amount, other parts of India confessed to 
need these revenue reforms of Todur Mull ; and some forty years after his date, 
Mullick Umber had to undertake a task like his in the Deccan. 

If these remarks need any qualification, it is as to the greater severity of taxation 
under the Mahometan than under the Hindoo Governments of India. I conceive, 
however, that any distinction on this ground, would apply to times too remote to 
have any bearing on the purely practical questions which these cursory observations 
are intended to illustrate. Nor would it apply to the modem period of the Mahratta 
rule, which spread over a great part of India, and under which taxation was, for the 
most part, as heavy and as arbitrary as under the Moguls. 

Assuming then, as loosely though probably shown, that India paid more to her 
native than to her present rulers, and paid it in a much worse way, the next inquiry 
may be, what was her ability to pay iti 

Perhaps within the compass of so brief an inquiry as the present, no better com- 
parative gauge of ability presents itself than that of wages in the days of Akbar and 
at present. Here the ever-minute Abul Fazl is again our authority, and will be a 
sufficient guide, if we may take his majesty's pay as indicatini^ the usual practice of 
the time. Bricklayers had from 2{d. to id. per day; carpenters, from Hd. to Ad.; 
aawyers, l^d.; stonemasons, lid. and 2d. ; divers, for clearing wells, lid. to 2|c{.; 
bamboo cutters, thatchers, bricklayers' labourers, and lackerers, 1|(/. to IJcf. Pa- 
lanquin bearers had from 5s. 9d. to S*. 6d. per month ; the head man of a set of 
them, from 9s. 2)cf. to 18«. 5^. The drivers of carriages, some bearing the ensigns 
of royalty, were paid from 5s. i\d. to I2s. 5|cf. ; the head man of ten carts obtained 
2id. per day, the other drivers, 2J</. ; for the repairs of ten carts were allowed 
Bi. 5s. 5d. per annum. Blephant keepers ranged from is. 9^<£. per month to 9s. 7<£.; 
and horse-keepers were paid nearly at the same rates, while ordinary camel keepers 
■eem to have had rather higher wages : a superintendent of twenty-five caniela 
reached, however, to 1/. 13*. 64rf., and one of fifty to 21. 6s. ; but a keeper of a herd 
of them, probably grazing, had only 9s. 7rf. per month, and his men but l^d. per 
day. Farriers were paid 7s. Sd. per month; water-carriers, 4*. 9Jrf. ; sweepers 
3s. l^d., and occasional men, !}(/. per day. Matchlockmen obtained from 5s. Z\tl. to 
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Turning, then, to the economic condition of the country, it 
may first be remarked, that every process in India, whether of 
agriculture, manufacture, or transport is conducted with waste- 

11 J. lljef. per month, and tbeir petty officers, from 12s. 5^d. iolis. A\d,: foot sol- 
diers, from is. 9\d. to 19j. 2d. ; and artificers, enrolled as soldiers, from As. 9^d. to 
7«. Sd. For a horse soldier and his horse were given from 1/. Ss. 9d. to 8/. 12s. 6d. 
per month. The porters and guards of different classes, of whom some thoasands 
were employed in the palace and the royal tents, had, with their petty officers, from 
is. 9\d. to lis. i\d.; watermen on rirers, from is. 9^d. to 1/. ISs. 10{d. per month. 

With the foregoing we may compare the following rates of wages, from the return 
of 1847, which relate to the expenses of experimental cotton cultivation in Agra in 
1844. Messengers, 7s. M. and 10s. 5«{. per month; head labourers, 10s. 6d.; 
ordinary ditto, 7«« Sd., 6s. 9d., and 5s. 9c/.; gardener, 10«. 6d.; water carrier, 
7s, Sd.'f sweeper, 7s. Sd.; watchmen, 5s. 9d.; carpenter, 15s. id. and 1/. Is. lOd.; 
blacksmith, 15s. id» and 1/. Is. lOd.; hammerman, lOs. 5d., and viceman, 15s. id, 
per month. Those different rates, I conceive, will show that the population, in the 
time of Akbar, were not better able to pay money taxes from wages than they are now. 

If I might rely on the few notices available to me of prices of grain at the two 
periods, and in the same districts, I should conclude that the money value of wheat 
was not much more than half as great in the reign of Akbar as at present, and, 
therefore, the money pressure of the land-tax (equal, at least, in absolute amount to 
that of the present time) was, relatively, greater then than now. 

If, then, the taxes were as great in that day as at present, and the people were 
then no better able to pay them, we may ask a remaining question, not always ad- 
mitted into inquiries of this nature, — what sort of government did the people obtain 
for their money] — did it well perform the duties of a government ]— did it afford 
them security? 

Akbar began with the Punjab, and a few districts about Delhi and Agra : after 
nearly fifty years of conquest and of fighting all over the country, he ended with all 
India north of the Nerbudda, as far east as Bengal, and much tributary country to 
the west of the Indus : his generals rebelled in his early, and his son in his later, 
days : two of his favourite ministers were assassinated, one by a rival noble, in the 
emperor's own palace, the other, Abul Fasl himself, by Akbar's eldest son. In his 
instructions to his officers, which, no doubt, were a very great advance upon the 
practice of the day, he found it necessary to direct that they should take care to 
prevent private individuals from confining the person of any one, and that they 
should permit none to be sold for slaves ; the collector of the revenues was directed 
what to do in respect of remission of taxes in favour of places attacked and plun- 
dered, and he was told not to be satisfied with pecuniary fines in exculpation of 
murders and other capital offences. The viceroys were directed how to deal with 
rebellious collectors of the revenues. His reign was, doubtless, vastly more to the 
contentment and well-being of the people than any other, for long periods before and 
after it; but it w<a8 evidently as far below our English views of the duties and 
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ful rudeness ; and the product of each process, when brought 
into competition with the like product of other countries, is 
ahnost invariably found to be of inferior quality, so long as it 

efficiency of a government, as it was in advance of the Indian practiee of that or 
almost any other day. 

What use, then, was made of the produce of the taxes 1 A few facts only can be 
noticed. The empire was always involved in war ; and immense numbers of armed 
men were maintained in every province. The numbers of these armed men seem 
almost incredible, and perhaps no account of them is sufficiently authenticated to 
permit precise statements to be founded on it. When, however, it is remembered 
that, according to the universal practice in native India, every man who chose, and 
was able to do so, kept his own band of armed men, it may easily be believed that 
the Government also had corresponding numbers to counterbalance them, besides 
those actwilly engaged in regular military operations. 

Akbar himself was fond of magnificence. His household cost more than 740,000/. 
per annum, besides the military pay of many persons employed in it. To say 
nothing of his great encampment, which Abul Fazl says it would be difficult to 
describe, his light equipment for hunting and short journeys required for its trans- 
port 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 men; its military escort was 
600 cavalry, and it employed about 2000 persons. His harem, and every other part of 
his househuld, were of like proportions. No doubt, however, his magnificence wai 
one of the means by which he preserved his power ; it was at once a gratification 
and a necessity, entailing vast expense ; but arising, as a necessity, out of the state 
of the popular mind. 

It does not appear that, in modes of managing the revenue, mneh greater 
unanimity existed then than at present. Akbar himself was ryotwarry; but it 
seems he found it necessary to say so, in opposition to those who then held to the 
practice of mouzawarry ; for he desires the collector to deal with each cultivator 
separately and directly, and not through the heads of the village. The heresy of 
zemindarry does not seem yet to have arisen. 

Akbar's instructions to his revenue officers bear no distant resemblance to the proceed- 
ings of our own functionaries in the present day. The principal innovations of the 
British have been the transferring, in Bengal, of actual landed proprietary rights to the 
zemindars, who were formerly only officers for the supervision of revenue and police, — 
the substitution of a tax on the land for a tax on the crop,— and the universal establish- 
ment of money payments for revenue, instead of the variable practice by which at some 
places and some times the revenue was collected in money rates, and at others in 
kind, while in others again, as under Akbar*s instructions, the cultivator had his choice 
of the mode. All these changes have been made through the influence of European 
ideas : the first is clearly a subversion of ancient usage, and it is to be feared also of 
ancient private rights ; the two latter, notwithstanding the strong opinion in their 
&vour which would almost universally be pronounced in England, arc not without 
serious attendant doubts. In every other respect, there is hardly one of the many 
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is prodaced under unaided nativo management. As an example 
of waste, take the instance of carriage. Sixteen times as many 
men, in proportion to load and distance, arc employed as in 
England ; fifteen of these are probably waste, occBsioned by 
the rude imperfection of the means of transit; or, making every 
possible allowance for the comparative inefilclency of labour in 
tropical climates, eight or ten of them may reasonably be 
classed under tliat category. If all the rest of the business of 
the country is done in a ratio of disadvantage at all approach- 
ing to this, it is clear that India produces hut a very small 
part of the annual value of which her population is capable. 

That this is no distorted or exaggerated view of the case is 
evident from the fact that every Indian product, whether culti- 
vated or manufactured, has been supplanted as soon as it bas 
come into contact with those of other countries. The production 
of common cotton cloths is an example; cotton can be carried 
to Europe, spun, wove, and sent hack again, at a cost which 
t)eats tlie Hindoo on tlie spot. Take even the moat celebrated 
native fobrics; — a piece of the finest Chimderee muslin (of the 

be«i debated, on erery vde, bj the n»tiv« adminiitraton who preceded oh. 

The rur^oiiig reraarlu, dimwn £rom, and chieSv appliable to, the Itmet and tbe 
doing! of tht reign of Akbar, are probibl; iiearl; true for ihe grestet port of tbe reit 
of Indiii, during at leait the lait 300 jean. Knqalry, it Kemi to me, would eita- 
blish almott eierywhere ibe eiiitence of a like lUle or ralber fliKlnation of tbingi. 
Diiorder and torruplion occaiionally inteirupted bj a lefonner, and ihc rtlamied 
condition, whiie it luted, not belter in point of coil than under Biitiih rule, and 
Taatly leu elGcienI for nfet]-, appear lo be tbe chnnrtenitiu indicated b; tbe icanlf 
notice* which biitonani, inlent on wan and politics. haTc given ui of economic India. 

Theie veij incomplete obeerralions, OD a lubjoct of great inlereil, and of lonig 
importance, an bj no meant intended lo baie a bearing, whether bvourable or 
advcTfe, on in; prtaent pcrtona, inititutioni, or goremment. Their object i> to 
ibow tbM ludiaii eiili bare ariaen, io all other limei a> well aa in our own, from 

1 onlf by mere (emporuy or penonol circumilancei, wc ma; conclude, 

wiihout mi»:h dik of (nor, that, henceforwmrd loo, men change either of gorem- 

mmtnl fomii. sc of the penoiu who odminiMei the ai&in of goremment, whether 

duinbtf or not fn other rauom, irill not auffice to phKC India in tbe pwlion 

id tbe pbilonthrop; of England would alike atiign lo ber. 
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same class as the famous manufacture of Dacca), of only five yards 
long and half-a-yard wide, costs as much as ten pieces of Scotch 
muslin, seven yards long and a yard wide, carried to the vicinity 
of Chunderee itself* ; that is, a fabric, little, if at all inferior, is 
produced 10,000 miles off, and carried to the spot, for about a 
twenty-eighth part of the price. Rice, sugar, indigo, and silk, 
all indigenous products of India, and the ancient objects of her 
conmierce, have undergone the same supplanting. It at once 
strengthens the argument, and shows that the cause of the 
supplanting is not in soil or climate, to state that in almost 
every case, and especially in the three last-mentioned, the place 
of India in the supply, once totally lost, has been regained, 
whenever the production has been committed to European 
management, and has had the advantage of European improve- 
ment. To whatever cause we are to ascribe this inferiority of 
effect in the raising of the native products of India, and whether, 
as in the case of muslin, it enhances the price, or, as in the case 
of indigo, silk, and sugar, it deteriorates the quality, the con- 
sequences are the same, viz., want of employment and inferiority 
of remuneration. 

And further; — the articles she can best and most cheaply 
produce, India often cannot export at all from the districts best 
fitted for producing them, entirely through cost of carriage, — as 
for instance, wheat, linseed, hemp, cotton, all of which, not- 
withstanding every disadvantage, may be had cheaply and in 
great abundance in the interior, but which often cannot bear the 
cost of carriage to the coast, whether for export or consumption. 
Wheat, which in Central India commonly bears a price of from 
Is, to 10«. per quarter, would cost at present rates 30«. to carry 
it to Bombay; a fact which precludes the possibility of its being 
consumed there, and so keeps land wastefuUy idle which is 
specially fitted to produce it, and the labour which would be 
employed in the cultivation. 

If, then, we contemplate India producing inferior articles at 
great cost, and transporting such of them as are good and cheap 

' Return of 1847, page 119. 
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by most expensive, dilatory, and uncertain methods to the sea, or 
even to their places of consumption within India itself, we shall 
see, in this enormous misdirection of energy, no inconsiderable 
cause of her comparative poverty. 

But even more ; — a great part of the time of the labouring 
population in India is spent in idleness. I do not say this to 
blame them in the slightest degree. Without the means of 
exporting heavy and crude surplus agricultural produce, and 
with scanty means, wliether of capital, science, or manual skill, 
for elaborating, on the spot, aiticles fitted to induce a higher 
state of enjoyment and of industry in the mass of the people, 
they have really no inducement to exertion beyond that which 
is necessary to gratify their present very limited wishes ; those 
wishes are unnaturally low, inasmuch as they do not afford the 
needful stimulus to the exercise requisite to intellectual and 
moral improvement; and it is obvious that tliere is no remedy 
for this but extended intercourse. Meanwhile, probably half 
the human time and energy of India runs to mere waste. 
Surely we need not wonder at the poverty of the coimtry. 

Much of the scanty capital of the country is locked up in 
unproductive forms. In England we are so accustomed to 
consider capital — accumulated savings — merely as a reproduc- 
tive source of income, that we can hardly conceive of the motive 
which commonly induces the natives of India to lay by their 
savings principally in the form of jewels or coin. Such, how- 
ever, is the practice. Probably it originated in the facility with 
which wealth in these forms could be concealed in times of 
insecurity and turbulence, or from the knowledge of grasping 
sovereigns or oflBcials ; in the case of feudatory nobles, often at 
variance with the sovereigns, with each other, and with the 
neighbouring states, it was probably felt to be necessary to have 
always in hand the means of taking the field promptly, in 
aggression or defence: and men of even much lower standing, 
had not that security from private wrong and ofi&cial oppression, 
which would permit them to dispense with precautions for 
resistance, concealment, or flight. Even yet, the habits wliich 
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originated in the former state of things have not given way, 
under the more quiet and regular rule now established in most 
parts of India; and Hot only do persons of very moderate in- 
comes still possess large amounts of jewels, but I heard, on the 
best authority, at Poonah, that in the houses of the Mahratta 
sirdars there, sums are hoarded, in actual silver, varying from 
seven to nineteen lacs of rupees (from 70,000/. to 190,000/.) 
in each house. These facts are rendered the more remarkable 
by the high rate of interest which might be obtained on these 
hoards, if set in action: legal interest is nine per cent, per 
annum ; soucars and banians readily obtain several times that 
amoimt from needy cultivators. To point out such facts is to 
indicate one immediate cause of the poverty of India. 

If anything, beyond the continuance of a higher degree of 
pubHc and private security and order, can tend to rectify this 
error, it must obviously be that greater commercial and in- 
dustrial activity which could not fail to follow the establishment 
of better means of transit: and perhaps notliing could so draw 
out those liidden means of advance, as enterprises affording a 
proved and safe investment for profit, without requiring per- 
sonal attention or interfering with the distinctions of station 
or the usages of caste. Altliough the efiect might not appear 
at first, it seems hardly possible that a successful railway should 
long run through a district, and leave unmoved these useless 
and barren accumulations. 

India has sufiered in an aggravated degree, and down to 
recent times, the vast evils of war, insurrection, and all forms of 
violence. If we fix on almost any point in the map of India, 
and learn how often in a century armies have passed it, or its 
rulers, supreme or subordinate, have quarrelled about it, or its 
people have fallen out amongst themselves, we shall cease to 
wonder that India is poor. 

Whoever will reflect on the longing for action which is inhe- 
rent in human nature, which, rightly indulged, is one of the main 
springs of improvement, and which in some individuals, leaders 
of the multitude, breaks out into activity under every disad- 
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vantage and for almost any object, will easily see how the limited 
occupation of a vast population induces turbulence and war. 
In Britain, our fuller employment, even if at times necessitated 
by a pressure beyond our liking, probably saves us from the 
scourges under which India, in the hands of its native govern- 
ments, has ever suffered ; and a course of action which would 
open new sources of interest, and present better objects of am- 
bition, is perhaps amongst the most likely subsidiary means of 
finally abolishing that tendency to violence, which the unem- 
ployed multitudes of India, under their natural leaders, have 
constantly exhibited, and which the vigour of government in 
the British districts, aided by the growing confidence of the 
people in tliis efiect, at least, of our rule, has in so successful a 
degree repressed. It is not unreasonable to hope diat the 
natural energies of Cheetoos and Kureem Khans, with better 
objects in view, may be exerted hereafter in capacities calculated 
to bring honour to themselves and advantage to their country- 
men; and that even Doongur Singhs and Ragojee Bangrios 
may find appropriate and praiseworthy places in a more active 
social system. Meanwhile it remains true, that the violence of 
past days is one cause of the poverty of India. 

The consequences of the famines of India to the absolute 
amount of the wcaltli of tlie country are too obvious to need 
remark ; but the efiect of them on the manner in which that 
wealth is distributed amongst the people, requires some notice. 
The utter destitution often occasioned by these calamitous 
seasons, sweeps everything into the possession of the money- 
lendeis ; and, roughly speaking, the agricultural population lias 
to begin the world afresh for this reason every 10 or 15 years. 
Why famines should he so pecuUarly injurious in India is easily 
told. All countries are liable to periodical variation or failure 
of crops ; but these failures are commonly more or less partial 
and limited in the area which they chiefly afiecl. Where the 
means of conveyance are cheap and abundant, that which would 
famine, resolves itself into such an increase of 
kwill pay the oost with profit of transport of groin from 
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districts more plentifully supplied. We do not suffer from 
famine in Englaud because we con pay for bringing food Arom 
any distance by the very efficient means of carriage ve poasesB. 
But where, as in India, no price will pay for the transport, and 
often at the time of the year when the scarcity is most severe, 
no effort whatever can effect it, then a failure, or even sconU- 
neaa of crop, becomes a real famine, and many of the people 
must migrate to the food or die '. Now as scarcity in India, 
although not unfrequent, is almost invariably partial, to esta- 
blish good and cheap means of transport, flilly available 

■ " Having had tb« cootrot of all the anangcinenti mada at Agia during the latt 
fcarfiil bmina, I nay untance a &ct which will coniey a more accurate idea of the 
condition of the canntrj', and the ponlion of the nierchanl and comuincr, thnn anf- 
thing I csiild urge. Conne grain wiia lelling at Agra at five and itx teen the 
rupee; there wure upwardi of 60.000 paupen al Agm. beaidei 37,000 in the 
diTiiion, dependent on the bounij of QoTemment, and the QoTernment devolred on 
me the duty of eiDploying and feeding the whole ; the demand far gnun to feed 
theie paupen, at Agra alone, wai aboul thirty tone per diem ; the cattle, b; which 
the grain wu to be brought, were inispeble of travelling, and dying from want of 
forage. Al thii lery time b«t grain was telling in Qoondwana at fort; ieen, or a 
■naund, fur the rupre, and from thence I endeavoured, through the late Mi. Wil- 
kinton al Schora (Uhopel), to pmcnre a lupply, and to attract the merchanli by a 
knowledge of the price* ranging at Agra, to import. It wa> found impiaeticable, 
at, in cbe mere feeding of the cattle employed, half the aupply of gniu waa con< 
turned en Tonit, there being, owing to the draught, no forage to tnttotn them on 
the journey. 

" Had a railroad from Bombay to Delhi e^ted, thit very grain of Goondnrana 
would have been brought to a railway itstion in the volley of the Nerbudda, or to 
one near Indore, and carried thence to a point near Alwnb, about fifty milei from 
Agra; from whence we ihould have drawn our suppliet, whilit the north-weit 
provincei would have had a depot at Delhi. 

" But. iadcpendent of the aupply of food that the raiiroad would have brought, 
it would h;ive affbrded to thouundt an opportunity to escape to a cheaper country, 
and to traniport themaeliei ID locatiliet where the means of lubiittence, and the 
wont of labourer!, would have euiured them a maintenance." — Eztrad/romaLitUr 
Hfit If. C. BanilUm, Btq., Rtiidnt al Indvn, (e J. O. Lutudm, Siq., Sicrtlarf 
to til Qorenmtnt qf Boabay, &A Sept, 184S. 

If the nipeei and teen, at it likely, be the Indian, of tay iZd. and 2'0S7 Iba., 
and the diatancs between Qoondwana and Agtm be taken at iOO milei, the above 
atalement thowt thM a difference of price anionnting Ut9d, m lOd, per mile of the 
diitance wat not tufflcient to overcome the diBlcnlty of procuring grain to atay the 
horron of bmine. 
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throughout the year, is to put an end to faminefl, and with 
them to one of the most poweriiil cauaee of the bondage of the 
oaltivator to the money-lender. And I judge that this is the 
onis/ means of relieving India of the recurrence of famine ; for 
the considerBtion to which I have before adverted, viz., thaX 
however fertile a country may be, the area sown is notdetennined 
by contemplation of failure, bat only by the probability of con- 
sumption or sale, shows, it seems to me, that no measures which 
merely increase the productive powers of the land, can prevent 
famine : on more prolific land, without an outlet for the sur- 
plus, a smaller breadth would be sown, and the failure cumes 
too late for local remedy'. Accordingly some of the most 
fiightful famines on record have happened in the most fruitful 
oonntries. With railways Amines could no more occur in India 
than in England. 

Most of the evils which have just been discussed have been 
attributed to taxation, and particularly to the land-tax. I do 
not undervalue sound principles and judicious management in 
the raising of the public revenue; but I venture to doubt 

' Cuideiih, of which I have atrtadj quoted (note to page 97} the great and 
tninDui plenty for tame time up to 1816, loSered, in that year, a partial failare o( 
iU empi, and hnd to import com largelj from Ooondwana. The Ounguthoiree, one of 
the Dioit fruitful dittricti of Weitem Indin, laifered greatlj from ihs nme caiue at 
the mme time, and manj of iu iohabilaDti had to Imtc their bomei in touch of 
•nplojnient and food, Th«e are onlj initance* of what ii h^peoing at iDterraU 
•f a few jeara in the moat prolific dlatricti of India. 

An imtanoe in which tliig suae dietrict, Candeiih, ii concerned, maj tne to 
■how the difficottf and eipenae of confrjing food where moit needed. Tbe pn>- 
rince waa inbdued, in 1818, by Maj.-Qen. {then Captain) firiggi, and wa* tianqnil- 
liaed by the lanie officer, who alio retided in and managed it down to the period of 
the occurrence I am about to relate. In 1823, when it bad had > few yean of 
•ecurity and reel ondec our government, and the revival of agriculture had been perhapa 
nnduly etimulated by Onvenuneut advancM to tha cnllintan, gndn lold at 100 *een 
pet mpae, or about CO lb*. &cl«,; in pBeDah,Bt the nme time, the prua — afiunine 
price — »iii right «wr« prr rupee, or i lb«, for li., nnd people died in the itrret* from 
nnnt. The diatanoe •■ euch that the difference «f price would have Bdmilled a 
rhar^ of If. at l*. 9d. pt* Ion per mile for carriage; ba^ bun latuial difflcnttiee, 
BO carriige oanld be tAMtl, and the minou* plentj of Oandeiih eeold not, on any 
1 Mm*, b« tmngM ' ~ ' -•e the deadly tcarcity nF Foeonh, only 180 nfln dietknt 
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whether that view of Indian questions is sound, which begins 
with tliis subject. Taxation in India amounts to so small a 
sum per head per annum, that the more important inquiry may 
well seem to be, not, why is taxation in India so great, but, 
being so small, why is India so little able to bear it? Why 
does so small a oharge for OovenimeiM; as ^ or dir. per annum 
press so heavily as is alleged upcm the people, while 21. per 
annum, the rate in England, leaves ample room for accumula- 
tion, as is witnessed by our rapid growth of capital? Nor even 
relatively to the tax-paying power of the people <k)es it seem 
much easier to account for the depressing influence attributed 
to Indian taxation ; for the amount of tax there pear head bears 
not a very different proportion to the earnings of labour from 
that in England, being, for each person, about one-fifteenth of 
a common labourers wages in both countries'. 

While these doubts rest on the actual effect of the taxation of 
Brilish India (and that of no other part of the country is under 
our control), there can be no doubt that the remaining effects 
of former times of insecurity, the present inefficiency of labour, 
the absence of knowledge to direct that labour, and especially 
that particular form of these evils which is seen in the bar- 
barous rudeness and enormous cost of its means of carriage, 
are amongst the true and most influential causes of the poverty 
of India. Without, then, questioning the justice or good policy 
of improved modes of assessment, and still more without deny- 

' This result! from the following figures, which each reader can correct, if he think 
needful, for himself. 

Gross taxation of British India, in 1845, 22,074,768/. 

Population paying it, about 70,000,000. 

Average wnges of common labourer or servant throughout British India — say four 
rupees per month, or 96<. per annum. 

Gross taxation of the British Isles, about 55,000,000/. 

Population, by hist census, 27,618,668. 

Average wages of a common labourer throughout the British Isles — say 12s. per 
week — 81/. it. per annum. 

The argument affords only a rough, but perhaps sufficient approxitnntinn to its 
object, viz., a comparison of the taxation with the tax-paying power of the two 
countries. 

I 2 
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ing that over- assessments in particular districts, charged with 
more than iheir due share of the public burdens, have wrought 
great misery to the people of tiiose districts, and great disad- 
vantage to the Goremment, it still seems to me, that it is not 
from & diminution in the general amount of taxation in India 
that relief and advancement are to be chiefly expected. The 
proportion which taxation bears to the total means of the people 
ifl evidently too little to admit of any saving out of it (however 
JQSt or proper on il« own grounds) which could effect that 
radical difference of condition which India requires. If the 
cost of governing India could be reduced one-half (which I 
apprehend ia beyond the imagination of the most urgent econo- 
mist), the result would be trifling in comparison with the 
strength to bear the whole which cheap and ample means of 
transit would impart ; and I cannot but think that the efforts 
of the friends of India would be directed with greater effect to 
the increase of its industrial efficiency, than to the diminishing 
of its taxation. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the amount of taxation is not 
a matter to be regulated altogether at will: it depends on tlie 
moral condition of a people, on their local distribution, and on 
the pitch of excellence to which their order and security are to 
be provided for. A gaol of unemployed prisoners is governed 
at the cost of their entire maintenance, paid by tlie rest of the 
community; a body of Quakers, or other out-acting Christians, 
costs the country very httle. In a nation of escaped convicted 
burglars, if such could exist, it would probably cost the whole 
value of their fitful and necessitated labour to maintain their 
internal quiet; a country of just and peaceable men would be 
governed for a very trifling proportion of their annual produce. 
Between these extreme points of the scale are the various 
nations of the world, amongst which it can hardly be said that 
India would stand the highest. At present, that great land, 
payiugintaxeamuchthe same proportion of iis income as we do, 
enjojB, on tbe whole, only a lower degree of security ; and if we 
iBt on that empire being governed up to our EngUsh 
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ideas of rightfulness and propriety (as, indeed, we ought to 
insist on it, as fast as it can be brought about), I fear that the 
real difficulty of Indian finance would be found to lie not in 
zemindarry, or mouzawarry, or ryotwarry, but in the large 
proportion of its income which the cost of so governing the 
country would absorb; — a difficulty which must exist until 
sounder principles of social morality shall influence large classes 
of its population. Meanwhile, to lower materially the cost of 
government would probably be to lower its efficiency, and to 
lead to greater loss from diminished security and order, than 
gain from diminution of taxation. If so, the true course is to 
strengthen the paying power of the people, that the needful 
expense of government may be easily borne, not to bring down 
the cost of governing, and so reduce to a still greater extent 
the power of paying it. 

Happily there is already established in many parts of India, 
under British rule or influence, a degree of security quite 
sufficient as a basis for all further improvement. Neither 
public works nor private undertakings, if managed with ordi- 
nary justice to the natives concerned, and sincere good- will in 
respect of their feelings, need fear greater interruption, or would 
be exposed to greater danger, than such enterprises have en- 
countered in many countries; and in whatever India may fall 
short of the pre-eminent order and public security of England, 
it is making, I believe, constant and not insignificant advances 
towards the same point. Enough is done in the principal (let 
me say sole) duty of the Government, the maintenance of right, 
to aflbrd ample space, protection, and inducement, to the efibrts 
required for all further progress; and every step in that progress 
will add not less to the facility of the next step, than to the 
effect of all that have gone before. While the peace-keeping 
office of the Government has been so executed as to give room 
and safety to railways, we need only our European experience 
to assure us how railways will, in turn, aid the Government in 
the discharge of its own supreme functions. 

It is scarcely possible, I trust, that the views I have now 
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expressed, respecting die tftxatioD of India, should be so mis- 
anderetood as to imply a justification of any tax, or schome of 
laxalioD, now exiting in India; they refer exclusively to the 
nlalioo of the groes amount of laxation to the general interests 
of that ranpire. Tor aught this argament says to the contrary, 
there may or may not be great errors to be rectified, great 
extruT^ance te be curtailed, or eren great abuses to be re- 
formed: its purpose is to sii|qK>rt mv belief that the tazatioa 
of India is neither the deepest, nor tbe greatest, nor, I am ha^y 
to add, the moet remedial of it« evils. 

Leaving, however, these general speculatioos, which hare n» 
fiirtber ooDcem with cotton, than as the subjects of them are 
alleged to rvlate to it througfa their influence oo the general 
conditjtm of the natives af India, k is necessary to remarli, 
that as to mocfa of tbe cotton we might derive from thai 
country, neither the land-tax, nor any other tax. is a ^esdon 
within oar power. The country to predaee that cotton is, in 
great part, nnder the Governments uf the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Bbonsla or the Kaja of Nagpoor. Tbe management of 
the latter is well spoken of, and the afiiurs of his country nfibrd 
US what is, unhappily, in the present stat« of India, the best 
evidence of order and quietness, very Utile news. Tbe territory 
of the first-named prince is the prey of disorder and extortion ' ; 

' The caw of ibe pc^uoBh of Indapoor, in the collHtonte of Foomh, maj be 
■ddaced, not tkit it ii ptculiu' (rot nmcb of the Dmcu wu in ibe nnw lUIr). bqt 
becaoM it! drliili h^ipoi to be known. In tbe period pncedin([ tbe (all of the 
Feubm, (be tmiHuH of ike Ifahwtf Qortmnient were made moR tbui BusUy 
vxceMDTe aihl krvgiUaT mder pn^nre of tbe djfficuhie* of tbe daj, Wbetber 
thwe ritn burden*, when tbe; learbed tbe cnltiiuor, mm rcatticted to tbe 
4ne ntttan of the mnti of ibe Mate, or wbetber all tbal wu coUntHl became 
■TaJIaUe to the Itite, uibingDent erenu na; enable a to jndge. On the coanlry 
ooBiBg into the power of tba Biitab, in 1S1T, tbe eiKtiou of lb* ttlleu naur*- 
a fBDioUdaled mi ettabliihed form, witb mmt bi- 
ll of tba Ham. Moantitaart BlpUanoM, to wbam, ai 
Ibe pewrn af tbe |oTctwHat. Tkcae officcca, chirfl; 
'able Brn aij iMdliainiM; and mbc of tban hal 
M ef A* tmmnj i bat the; bad n-t 
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and in this state we have a living and remarkable instance of 
the efTeot of oriental principles of government, which, in fact, 

had the practical management of rerenne arrangements. So icanty waa the number 
of officer! employed on, or perhapa who could be tpared for, thii lerTice, that the 
country from Jooneer to Sholapoor, 180 miles long and 60 broad, was committed to 
a single functionary, who was Judge and Magistrate, as well as Collector. The con- 
sequence was, that all the local and detailed management of the revenue was left in 
the hands of natiTO subordinates, some of whom held hereditary offices, and many 
of whom had been employed under the former QoTemment in the worst of times : 
and these, while they had much larger charges than they could probably have 
honestly managed, did not fiul to profit by the want of adequate supervision. The 
people suffered great oppression, and sometimes even torture, from officers who were too 
often their neighbours and townsmen ; and the public records of subsequent judicial 
proceedings I beliere will show that, while, on the one hand, these officers extorted 
payments beyond the means of the cultivators to affi>rd, on the other they purloined 
more than half the receipts. If to these native evils, of old growth, we add the 
errors inseparable from the working of the inadequate and half-informed establish- 
ments of a new and foreign €K>vemmeiit, we shall not be surprised that the country 
people found themselves worse off during the first years of our power than they 
were before. Numbers of them deserted their lands and even betook themselves to the 
Nisam's country, which, badly governed as it was, seemed an asylum in comparison 
with their wretched homes. An attempt at remedy, by granting leases of land for 
a term of years at fixed rates, did not succeed; for the information on which it had 
proceeded was incorrect and imperfect, and the agency by which it was to be carried 
into effect could not be relied on: and, afterwards, the great value of Mr. Pringle*s 
Revenue Survey was utterly destroyed by the corrupt unfoithfulness of the nativa 
agency to which the management of details had been entrusted, and especiaOy of a 
learned native, its chief officer. 

A better system, however, grsdually established itsel£ The immense district 
formerly committed to one officer was divided between two, and each of these had 
several qualified BitTopean assistants, besides native aid which had been trained, 
often to excellent purpose, in a better school ; the appointment of judges and nugif- 
trates gave over the Collector to his more appropriate duties ; and the revenue pro- 
ceedings of the whole presidency (and afterwards of its half) were subjected to the 
examination of a Commissioner, qualified from experience to pronounce on the merits 
of each local management. 

In the course of his duties as Bevenue Commisrioner, Mr. Williamson Ramsey had 
to undertake the case of Indapoor, and with his assistants, Mr. €K>ldsmid and Mr, 
Frere, effected in it a thorough reform. The malversations of the local officers wera 
investigated, and many of the offenders were subjected to judicial trial and punish- 
ment — ^the rates were greatly reduced and rendered certain — the cultivators were 
secured against fliicit exactions — the native part of the revenue establishment was 
not only purified, but raised in numbers and efficiency much nearer to a level with the 
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amount to despotism held in check by rebellion. Here the 
British guarantee of the throne to its possessor, without any 

datiet required of it— And the excellent rerenne sorrey made under the tiiperin- 
tendence of Lieat Wingate gare accuracy and pennanence to all proceeding!. The 
results may be seen in the following letter from Mr. Frere, the present (or kte) yerj 
able CoinmiMioner of Sattara, to Mr. T. Williamaon Bamtey, late Rerenne Commia- 
aioner of the Bombay Pretidency. 

"Camp, Phnltnn, Sattara District!, Dec 13, 1849. 
" It 18 now just fourteen years since you picked me up there (in the Indapoor 
District), after I had served my apprenticeship under Gh>ldamid, and I could not hare 
believed that the period could have done so much for what was then the most 
miserable district in the Deccan. It, of course, still continues one of the least 
&Tonred by nature — barren in soil, ill watered, and uncertainly and scantily supf^ied 
with rain ; but these natural drawbacks have been, as fiu as possible, neutralised by 
good administration. You may remember that, in 1834, full two-thirds of the land 
were waste ; now there is not a field uncultivated, unless purposdy kept so for 
grazing. The tillage was then most imperfect and slorenly ; it is now equal to the 
excellent cultivation of the Krishna valley, and hr superior to that of the Sattara 
Tillages on the south side of the Neera, which, in 1834-5, were fiu* superior to 
Indapoor. The difference is most marked this year, which, from unprecedented 
deluges of rain, has been most unfavourable. Here (Siittara) there are no crops in 
many villages ; the seed rotted in snme fields — the young plants were choked with 
weeds in others. Throughout Indapoor, with precisely the same drawbacks, there 
are crops to feed the people and pay the rent, though gained, I was told, by 
great expenditure in labour and often in seed, some fiumers having sown the 
same land four times over before they got the plants to come up and thrive. 
But this high farming, for it is nothing else, the effect of having plenty of cattle and 
money at command, and heart, has carried them through a bad year. They will, 
though with difficulty, pay their rents, which cannot be done here. In no single 
village did I £&il to observe the recent marks of prosperity in new and newly-built 
houses, some two attics. high ; temples, village walls and gates, chowrees, &c. Three 
villages, which I remembered waste and uninhabited, were thriving, and numerous 
hamlets had sprung up. The great money lenders compUined that there was no 
trade ; but on inquiry I found that it was the trade of money lending which had 
CiUen off. The ryoU are so well off they are tolerably independent, and cither do 
not want to borrow, or able to get it on reasonable terms, without submitting to 
extortion : 9 or 12 per cent instead of 12 and 50 — a great change. The number of 
shops had marvellously increased ; Indapoor bazaar was at least double its former 
size, and KuUus, which used to be a decayed market town with one shop, has now 
twenty-three. In 1835, or later, there was not one cart with wooden wheels in all 
the district ; the stone-wheeled manure carts were very rare. Now, standing at the 
Indapoor town gate, I counted upwards of a hundred attending the bazaar, and saw 
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corresponding British influence in his councils, has deprived 
the constitutional check of rebellion of much of its customary 
force; only, however, to remove the struggle from court to 
country, from the sovereign and his nobles, to the ofiEicers of 
the farmed revenue, and the people they plunder in the name of 
taxation. The farmer of the taxes and his subordinates exact 
all they dare, and the subject pays no more than can be forced 
from him. Meanwhile every mail brings intelligence of the 
pecuniary distress of the Government, and the consequent im- 
portunity and disorders of the unpaid troops, of the insecurity 

■ome in every Tillage. But the most marvelloiu change was in the people ; from 

being the most wretched depressed set in the Deccan, they have become thriring 

independent fellows, and thoroughly grateful for what has been done for them. 

When it was known I was coming, they turned out in crowds, delighted to see again 

any one connected with the reassessment, and doing all in their power to show how 

glad they were to see me. The district officers, whom you examined when first you 

wrote about the state of the country, asked much after you, and took me to see the 

house where you visited them. I was overwhelmed with questions about Goldsmid ; 

and every one had some anecdote to tell, or something to ask,' about €K>ldsmid, who 

runs a good chance of being manufactured into a popular village deity, and taking 

the place of Mahadeo, or even Marotee. I felt quite convinced that it would be no easy 

matter to hatch a rebellion there. In hct it convinced me more than ever that our 

hold on the people of the Deccan is our revenue administration, and the effect is not 

confined to our own districts, — it is felt here (Sattara), and is, I am satisfied, the 

most efiectual if not the only counterpoise to the discontent of the upper classes. I 

have seen it particularly since the annexation. The upper classes are evidently 

either sulky or suspicious, and a spark would set them in a blaze ; but the lower 

orders everywhere hope that our liberal measures, in reducing assessments, &c., will 

now soon reach them. They always ask me about it, and often say, ' We have had 

many good rulers of our own, but the Company is the only Government that ever 

voluntarily reduced its demand to the limits fixed by the shasters.' Perhaps the 

most satisfiictory feature about Indapoor is that, except for the first two years of 

GK>1dsmid and Mansfield's administration, the district has had no special advantages. 

The whole is the effect of good administration, which it has shared with the rest of 

the collectorate." 

I will only add to this animated description of the advantages Indapoor has derived 
from judicious assessments, with kind and honest treatment, that the increase of the 
population was evidently due to the return of those who had emigrated, and to the 
incoming, probably, of many more from the neighbouring districts, and that the well- 
being and gratitude of the people would be promoted, according to all experience, in 
a still higher degree by the establishment of those improved means of internal transit 
of which the writer of this letter is one of the most earnest advocates. 
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of life aod property in the capital, and of the uncertainty and 
discouii^ement which embarraBS every legitimate interest. Still 
the country, wretchedly govemed as it is, gives us cotton at 
l^d. per lb., land-tax included; and we can hardly expect Uiat 
any improvement in the administration of ita affairs will bring 
its cotton much below that price, however that improvement is 
to be desired for the sake of the people. 

General allegations of misgovemment aro not unfirequently 
made against the East India Company; and it is further 
alleged that this misgovemment accounts for the paucity of 
cotton. After some inquiry, begun under the same impression, 
my belief is that these allegations cannot, in general, be sos- 
tained, although, doubtless, instances may he adduced in this, 
as in all extensive systems of management, which not only 
induce regret, but require serious and heavy ceOBure. This is 
not the place to account fully for the existence of a different 
opinion; but I may remark that one of the chief occa^ons of it 
has been a forgetfulness of the fact, that the British Government 
had to take charge, successively, of the parts of the country 
now forming its empire, when each had long been subject to 
modes of taxation far from anything we should approve, and 
often almost as far from the ancient usages of the country, — 
whon, to the corrupt interests established, and to the oppressions 
brought to be acquiesced in by this long misgovemment, was 
added tlie confusion occasioned by the corruption and feebleness 
of falling govcraments, — and when all this had been aggravated 
by immediately preceding war. Time and caution, even in 
reforming, were rendered pre-eminently necessary by the known 
submisaion of the natives to all that was customary, and their 
frequent resistance of all that seemed to be new': and wbat- 

' Tliii tendency of the na^Tei na; be illuitntled by the ongia ud nature at 
■ame taict aboliabed of late jean. O/uu-dana, or forage monejr, wu in iinpoil 
cibibliahi^ wiihaut public anlbontj, uid for their private benefit, b; the officer! of 
the Mnbmtiai on their firtt inrcndA into neighbouring etatCB early in lut centiuy; 
it beoune n ueual pajment to tli 
Entering long nftec on Uu gi 
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erer we might intend or wish to do, we had only native agency, 
unused to European views, for carrying it into effect. Our 
conntrymen, actually employed in governing the natives, are 
ludicrously few in India, probably not one to 50,000 of their 
numbers, or say eight to the population of a medium English 
eounty, — and we in England often require, not merely such 
reforms as shall restore or purify native usages, but such as 
shall place the entire administration on a basis not of Indian 
but of English principles*. And when we ask (as we ought 
indeed to wish and to strive) that our Government in India 
shall conform, at least in purity and efiSciency, to English ideas, 
we forget that we have little more than native opinions, expe- 
rience, and instrumentaUty, with which to work out reforms, 
and to give stability and effect, or even admission, to any such 

■iim« imports, were originally esactioni from any man of property or skill aboTo 
his neighboursy and beyond the ancient taxation. A tax of this kind could easily 
be enforced in a country where the officers of the GoTenunent had unlimited power 
of imprisonment. These, also, from individoal and private exactions, became, in 
time, admitted taxes. Balootee and Mhoturfa taxes were imposts on tradesmen and 
artisans; their great inequality in different pbces, howerer, gare them much 
more of the aspect of arbitrary exactions than of taxes regulated and levied by 
pablic authority. All these kinds of taxes, and perhaps some others, were found 
established and submitted to on our entnuice on the government of Western India ; 
bat they were in time reduced, by the British officers, from fluctuating and uncertain 
exactions to ascertained amounts, founded on past actual payments in each place, 
which, however, had still the &ult of being different in different places. In this 
form, perhaps then the only practicable one, the needful revenue was raised at the 
time ; but, in 1844, these taxes, in the Presidency of Bombay, were all abolished. 
The readiness with which, notwithstanding their oppressive nature and tyrannical 
origin, these imposts were submitted to, because established, contrasts singularly 
with the resistance made to an increase of the salt-tax which was to accompany 
their repeal, and still more so with the celebrated turn-out of the entire population 
of Benares, against a municipal tax for the cleansing and well ordering of their city. 
— A tax on iculowt existed in the Concan, of which I have not learned the origin. 

' " I always dread changes at the head of the India Board, for I fear some down- 
right Englishman may at last get there who will insist on making Anglo-Saxons of 
the Hindoos. I believe there are men in England who think that this desirable 
change has be^n already effected in some degree, and that it would long since have 
been completed, had it not been for the Company's servants.** — Sir Thonuu Munro 
to Mr. Canning, 80(A June, 1821. 
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operatious on the mass of the people. But on reflection we 
cannot but see that reform in government can in India only 
be slow, and must chiefly be based on whatever, by usage, already 
exists'. 

* The practical importance of an intimate knowledge of the peculiar institutions 
of India, and the usages and feelings of its people, is exemplified in the incidents 
of the occupation and tranquillization of Candeish, by Captain (now Major-Oeneral) 
Briggs, at the close of the Mahratta war, in 1818. No less do the same events 
show the alacrity with which the people, harassed with wars and extortions, assisted 
of themselves to establish a government which, though that of foreigners, seemed 
likely to bring with it a better state of things. 

In the wars which, from 1793, had raged between the Peishwa, Scindiah, Holkar, 
the Raja of Nagpoor, the Gktikwar, the Nizam, and sometimes the British, in which 
all sorts of combinations and oppositions of the parties succeeded each other by 
turns, Candeish, centrally situated, was often traversed on the great marches and 
retreats of the contending armies. Its sovereignty belonging, in name at least, to 
the Peishwa, it suffered greatly from the same rapacity of revenue &rmen (each 
fiumer often in possession but a year) which inflicted so much misery in Indapoor, 
and indeed in all the rest of the Deccan, during the rule of Bajee Bow. The 
weakness of the Gh>vemment, which thus excessively taxed its subjects, was such 
that no less than thirty-two lawless but organized armed bodies established themselves 
at different times in the province, living on the contributions which they exacted from 
towns; and the greatest of these bodies was that headed by Bajee Row, afterwards 
himself the Peishwa. 

Into this harassed province, which is 12,000 square miles in extent, and containi 
1500 villages and 36 forts, was Capt. Briggs sent with 1300 troops, of which at least 
four- fifths were natives, and two guns; 1500 native horse were afterwards obtained, 
who a few months before had been fighting against us, under the standard of Holkar. 
Capt. Briggs, with some valuable native aid, was at first alone, as a European, in 
the civil government of the province, and obtained a single assistant only after some 
months. The people welcomed him ; but an appearance of resistance was occasioned 
by bodies of disbanded soldiers, from the dispersed army of Holkar, who were 
traversing the country and subsisting by plunder, and also by a band of Arabs who 
had long so maintained themselves in the province. The former were soon rendered 
not only harmless but useful, by being taken into pay as local troops, and employed 
to garrison the forts as they successively fell to us ; the latter still attempted to con- 
tinue their rapine, but, under encouragement derived from the more hopeful times, 
they were gallantly resisted by the population, bravely and fiuthfuUy aided by 
Holkar's late horse; but they were only subdued finally by the capitulation of 
Malligaum. 

One of the most serious annoyances, however, was that of the frequent detcenta 
of the Bheels from the neighbouring hUlt, to ravage the country, or to levy black 
mail. It was found, however, on inquiry, that these people were the customary 
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The subjection of India to England is a very remarkable case, 
being, in truth, the government of a people, not as in other cases 
by its own public opinion, but by the more advanced public 
opinion of another country. Hitherto the public opinion of 
England has, for the most part, exerted itself on the affairs of 
India, through the selected agency of the few who have officially 
devoted themselves to those affairs ; these men have carried the 
general impress of English opinion and feeling into measures 
which, in detail, few English besides themselves have understood. 
This arrangement, while it has to some extent prevented the 

watchmen of the Tillages; bat that finding, in the confusion of the times, that the 
lands they held for the service had become valueless, and that the usual additional 
money payments could not be realized from the impoverished cultivators, they had 
betaken themselves, some years before, to the hills, and had become the scourges of 
the villages they used to protect These, however, on being reinstated in the lands 
and offices which had been vacated for twenty years, became again the police of the 
district, and served well in that capacity. 

Thus the natives themselves contributed nearly the whole of the force which 
established the British rule in Candeish ; and the confidence and co-operation of the 
people were gained by the unmistakable intention of the British Government to 
restore the order and security of which they had so long been deprived. 

The revenue affiurs of the province were, in like manner, chiefly administered by 
means of the natives themselves. Surveys were made after the rude native &shion; 
the amount to be paid by each village, in future, wa« settled at the average of the 
preceding ten years, and the details of its distribution amongst the inhabitants of 
each villfige was left to be settled by their local officers and by mutual agreement 
Such a supervision as so small a European establishment could afford was diligently 
employed, so as to £&ll unexpectedly on different and distant places, aiid, together 
with publicity of investigation on the spot, contributed to keep up some degree of 
order and feithfulness in all. Instances, however, were detected of peculation and 
extortion, and these were followed by compulsory restitution and deprivation of 
office. The people were also interested in the administration of justice by the occa- 
sional use of punchayets or juries, by which the investigation of fiscts was often 
conducted with a success which only native knowledge could have secured. 

By these means, which could only have been employed as the result of careful 
inquiry into native institutions and usages, the province attained to a degree of order 
which, if not in accordance with systematic views formed in more regular times, at 
least contrasted to great advantage with the sUite of things that immediately pre- 
ceded it. From that period Candeish, I believe, has enjoyed a time of quiet and 
security in which former violence has been almost forgotten, and, in the thirty -two 
years which have eUpsed, has advanced to such prosperity as the want of sufficient 
markets for her produce has permitted her to attain. 
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precipitancy and change which more direct but less informed 
action might easily have induced, and which would have been 
far more injurious than delay \ has so far sufiEiced as to give 
to the English Government of India, at every particular period, 
very nearly the same character and qualities, whether for good 
or evil, as the English people and their own home govern- 
ment possessed at the same time; and this, I apprehend, is 
all that, in the nature of the case, was possible, however we may 
now wish that more and better had then been done. The time 
may come, perhaps is coming, when the indirectness and ex- 
clusiveness of this system may be advantageously abated, and 
the disadvantages of its bureaucratic character mitigated. 
It must be remembered, however, that no mere fiat of the 
Imperial will, popular or governmental, however well intended, 
will work for India, or even for ourselves, the benefits we have 
a right to desire ; nor will the best advised measures of reform 
take much effect in India, except they be accompanied by such 
improvements in public opinion, or at least in general feeling, 
there, as shall give them silent liberty of operation, if not 
active support. Here, as far as may safely be, popular opinion 
and sentiment must be brought to the aid or correction of 
official views, — there, the very basis of enlightened public 
opinion has for the most part yet to be laid ; but meanwhile 
a universal sentiment, or rather even a state of mind, 
almost, at times, without either sentiment or opinion, strews 
difficulties and perplexities in the path of improvement, and 
seldom affords countervailing aid. On both sides is wanted 
more intimate knowledge of present facts, of what is to be done, 
of the means of doing it, and of the results to be anticipated. 
In England it is rare to meet with a man who can even 
ask an intelligent question on any point involving Indian 

* It U worth inquiry how &r the exemption of the Hindoos from the fate of the 
JM ladiani and Mexicans of America may have been promoted by the defects, 
and weakness of our own Government ; and whether the ills attendant on 
(and many a grievance is to be ck&ssed amongst them) have not been 
Ibu thote which might hare followed iu strength. 
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economics ; while in India the mass of the people hardly 
yet look to us as the agents of great and elevating mea- 
sures, but merely as conquerors, better, indeed, in some re- 
spects than our predecessors, and on the whole to be willingly 
and advantageously submitted to, but conquerors after all. 
Englishmen must be far better acquainted with Indian affairs 
and pecuharities than they now are, and the natives of India 
must be brought to understand, appreciate, and support the 
changes which the intelligence and experience of England 
would counsel and promote. While these preliminary and 
fundamental reforms are taking place, and in as far as at 
any time they may remain incomplete, there is no little risk 
that tlie best intended dictates of English public opinion on 
Indian matters will be far wide of the mark or positively 
hurtful, and in India notliing can be done for the improve- 
ment of public opinion and of all wliich depends upon it, 
beyond the efforts made by the best of the European officers 
and community, aided by the small but growing numbers of 
natives, private and official, who are like-minded with them. 

The true basis for all other improvement of the Government 
of India lies, therefore, I apprehend, not merely in administrative 
changes, however desirable, nor in the amendment of particular 
laws and systems, however urgently required ; but in the con- 
stant and intimate intercourse of the people of the two countries, 
whereby the public opinion of England may become better in- 
formed, and that of India better prepared to receive, consider, 
and act on advice ; and it seems to me that by nothing short of 
real interests, and the intimate and fiainiliar knowledge of &cts 
arising out of the working of them, can these great changes 
ever be effectually made, or, to their rightfcil extent, ever be 
made at all. When, therefore, on one hand, it is alleged that 
misgovern ment exists in India, and I admit, on the other, 
that great improvements are required, I feel bound to urge that 
the chief practical remedy is to institute such facilities of inter- 
course as shall occasion the formation of that public opinion, 
both in England and India, which is essential to the real 
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strength of the Government as well as to the snfe devising 
ftud practical success of any Indian refonn. 

If we look, as well we may, to education, as one means of 
forming au improved public opinion in India, we must remem- 
ber that the mere teaching of youth, although indispensable, 
is not enough even for the preservation of knowledge, to say 
nothing of the formation of opinions and character : opportu- 
nities for and inducements to the use of that knowledge are as 
essential as the first communication of it. It may fairly be said 
that the presidential cities of India (perhaps, however, I ought 
only to speak of Bombay) are, in a certain sense, over educated: 
knowledge is given to some which is afterwards lost for want of 
opportunities of using it, of which instances in Bombay came, 
more than once, under my own eye. Now, without relasing 
our efforts for the extension of education, it appears to me that 
we have arrived at the period when it lias become still more im- 
portant to afford occasions for the use of tlie knowledge which 
we impart ; and nothing, it seems, can at present so soon or so 
fitly afford these, as the construction and management of great 
public works of communication, and the prosecution of the 
augmented industry and commerce, which must foUow their 
establishment. Then, it may be hoped, that education will be 
felt, by the large classes of the people themselves, as a want, 
and the acquisition of it will be its own reward ; while public 
opinion improved by the same means in strengtli, diffusion, and 
purity, will afford, to just and beneficent reforms, that support 
from indigenous intelligence, which has hitherto been derived 
mainly from a foreign source, 

I must emphatically disclaim every interpretation of what I 
have said, which implies disparagement of the capabilities of 
the natives of India. As a people, they have not knowledge, 
hut many amongst then) have shown tliemselves highly capable 
l^of it; thoy have not, in sufficient numbers, 
i, but some of their countrymen have pro- 
KiWorks, and every day may be seen, in the 
Hits at the presidencies, the great dex- 
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terity and correctness they may be brought to acquire ; tliey 
have not a history whose traditions can inspire them with 
worthy emulation, but those who have learned of us gladly 
enrol themselves as partners of our destiny ; according to our 
better lights, they have not a sound system of morals, or a 
faith capable of sustaining one, but they have some virtues of 
a lustre strangely inconsistent with their vices, which show how 
capable they may one day be of better tilings. They need our 
teaching, our aid, and our fellowship ; and well will they repay 
us for them. One error, however, I conceive, we cannot too 
carefully Avoid : we shall fail greatly if we imagine that 
any government, however well-disposed, is a sufiEicient me- 
dium of communication between the two peoples. Interest 
to interest, almost man to man, must we apply ourselves to 
them; and only as active undertakings, our living business, 
our personal purposes and affairs, become associated with them, 
shall we do, either to them or to ourselves, the vast and varied 
good which it seems to be designed by Providence should issue 
from the connection. 

If I have ventured into questions connected as much with 
the general welfare of India as with the production and com- 
merce of cotton, it is because these questions are on all sides 
drawn into the discussion. At the same time I must confess 
that I have not unwillingly yielded to the inducement to enter 
on them ; for, if I am right, the path of practical improvement 
is to be sought in a direction towards which prevalent discus- 
sions do not often lead. And not only so, but our connection 
with India, even in its lowest view, has an elevated, solemn, 
almost sacred interest, which cannot be separated from it. 
While we are talking of a supply of cotton (as in the duty of 
honest industry and enterprise it is right for us to talk), and 
while we are counting up the probabilities of the loss or gain 
of a railway (as in the just prosecution of our daily business it 
is necessary for us to count them up), that Providence who 
serves Himself of us all, I doubt not, is using our natural and 
laudable activities as the means of imparting to the millions 
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of India the elevating and purifying influences which He has 
first intrusted to us. Our cotton is grown where, whether we 
mean it or no, we must carry our faith, and, more still, our 
example ; and it cannot but be a matter of the deepest interest 
that that faith (the true source of all progress) should be 
recommended, not merely by its being the creed of the ruling 
caste, or by the greater decency of its external social usages, 
not merely by the practice of a simpler and purer ritual, or 
even by the possession of a truer theology, but by the pre- 
valence of a spirit in the prosecution of every enterprise with 
which the Christians of Britain are connected, which shall 
truly exhibit its pure, j ust, and benignant character. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE GENERAL COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH INDIA. 

Important to our interests, beyond all doubt, as is the supply 
of cotton from India, it would be a mistake to suppose that a 
consideration of that subject affords an adequate view of the 
value which our eastern empire ought to bear in our commer- 
cial system. A hasty glance at that immense country, and its 
vast population, always produces a conviction that, for some 
reason, our commercial intercourse with it is far below its due 
magnitude ; a belief which derives countenance from the 
increase which this commerce has experienced within the last 
twenty or tliirty years. This general persuasion, however, 
seldom leads to more than a vague apprehension that some 
mysterious cause operates on a very strange people to obstruct 
the development of so natural an interest ; and we attain to no 
definite idea of the magnitude of the object before us, of the 
means of securing it, or of the consequences which would 
follow success. The object of this chapter is to attempt to 
give some degree of precision and distinctness to these ideas, 
and to show, by analogy, the cause and remedy of the inade- 
quate extent which is still a characteristic of our Indian com- 
merce. It is true that neither the subject itself, nor the means 
available for its elucidation, are of a nature to admit of demon- 
stration ; but I believe that, in the absence of better materials 
of judgment, we may acquire, through a comparative argument, 
a degree of probability which shall safely guide our practical 
steps, although we might not be able by means of it to silence 
a logical opponent. 

Of all the countries to which we trade, and of which we have 
sufficient authentic information, those parts of South America 

K 2 
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and the West Indies which are not nnder British rule, afford, 
in the condition and wants of tbeir population, the nearest 
parallel to India. It is necessary to separate ^m this com- 
parison those parts of the above-mentioned countries which are 
ander the government of England ; for our exports to them, 
amounting, as also in the case of our colonies in colder 
latitudes, to nearly 3/. per head per annum, vastly exceed, in 
proportion to population, those to other countries, and seem to 
be influenced very much by the peculiarities of English habits. 
The argument which will be framed on the basis of a compa- 
rison of our exports to South America with those to India 
appears to deserve attention, for tliis reason amongst others, 
that it may serve to show, to some extent, what real force 
there is in the considerations of different kinds, and coming 
from different quarters, which have been adduced to account 
for the small amount of our commerce with our eastern 
possessions. 

Mexico and the other countries of Spanish population north 
of the isthmus of Panama will also be noticed ; not, however, 
without allowance for the prohibitory tariffs which, more in ap- 
pearance than reality, have obstructed our commerce with them. 

The climate of those parts of America to which I sh^l 
chiefly refer, does not so differ from that of India as to weaken 
the argument; it is not less tropical, or less likely to induce 
laxity of industry, or indifference to what we may deem super- 
fluities or comforts. Except portions of Brazil, Chih, and 
some parts of the states of Rio de la Plata, on the south, and 
part of Mexico to the north, these countries lie within 20° 
north and south of the equator; they are known to contain 
some of the most enervating localities in the world. In cU- 
mate tJiie comparison can hardly be unfair. 

Neither are tlie riiccs of which the population is composed 

. Kucli OB to QccocioL for any great difference in the demand for 

LiDft&ufactures ; for while the descendants of the Spanish 

9 have beomae thoroughly acclimated, both in 

ftUd usages, the greater part of the population con- 
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sists of natives, mixed classes, and slaves ; none of these, I 
presume, are more able or more disposed than the native of 
India, whether Mussulman, Hindoo, or aboriginal, to adopt 
the use of European goods. The disposition of the people of 
South America to take our manufactured goods can scarcely be 
more favourable than that described in the following account 
of the results of Messrs. Palmers' operations amongst the wild 
tribes on the banks of the Pranheeta, a branch of the Oodavery 
in longitude 80'' E. The Goands, who are the people here con- 
cerned, are lower in civilization than the Hindoos. Mr. Fen- 
wick says" : 

" Our speculations in the country threw in a circulation of 
about one lac of rupees (10,000/.) yearly; the effects of this 
on the condition, appearance, and comfort of the Goands was 
remarkable within the first year, and continued to improve. 
Those who were seen with a piece of cloth scarcely covering 
nakedness, were hardly to be recognised with decent dhotees, 
good dooputtas, and pugrees. Some even carried this so 
far as to rival the gayest of the civilized who came there 
with us. The zemindars and others were glad to buy, where 
they could afford it, chintz and handkerchief, or a piece of 
red broad-cloth. Penknives, pocket-knives, and scissars be- 
came much in demand. The men led the way, but the women 
soon began to fancy a sarree and chowlee would not display 
their charms to less advanti^e." 

From this instance it may be safely inferred that the readi- 
ness with which the natives of India, and even the lowest of 
them, fall into the use of manufactures, can hardly be exceeded 
in America ; and the facts further show that tJie use of our 
articles depends on our bringing into action the means of pay- 
ing for theniy by affording employment to the waste energies 
of the country and people. It should also be noted that the 
natives of India in general are so much more advanced than 
the Goands here spoken of, that their appreciation of the com- 

' Meraorandum in possession of the Agri-Horticultaral Society of Bombay, dated 
lOth July, 1831. 
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forts and couveniences of life is much more easily awakened, 
and might clearly be made to operate much more effectually in 
the estabhshment and extension of commerce. 

The state of the governments and of public security does not 
80 differ as to afford any reason for our having been able to 
maintain a greater commerce with South America than with 
India. Ever since 1817 India has been as little disturbed as 
South America has since the expulsion of the Spaniards in a 
few years after that date. In the latter, changes of constitu- 
tion, dividing of repubUcs, and personal revolutions, have dis- 
ordered the operations of industry, probably much more than 
anything which has taken place in India; and few South- 
American countries exhibit at present satisfactory signs of 
activity or progress. Better government, therefore, dues not 
explain any difficulty the facts may be found to present. 

Nor does it appear that lighter taxation favours our South 
American in comparison with our Indian commerce ; for in the 
few instances for which information is available, the expendi- 
ture of the South-American Governments equals from 1 Os. 6d, 
to Ids. Qd, per head per annum, while that of the British Go- 
vernment in India does not reach to 5*. dd, ; and although we 
have not the means of comparing the taxation of each country 
with the value of its labour, as the argument requires, there 
can be little doubt that the personal burden is at least as 
great in South America as in India \ 

' The deduction in the table of 5^. S^d. per head per annum as the taxation of India, 
is formed on the supposition that the taxation of the native states is equal per head 
per annum to that of the British. This is a point which might be approximately 
ascertained through the Residents or Commissioners in the sereral native territories ; 
but J am not aware of any published means of learning what are the facts. If we 
take intu account both the amount of taxes paid, and the deficiency of the service of 
protection rendered for it by many native governments ; if we also remember that 
local and personal imposts and impositions considembly augment in most native states 
the amount of legitimate taxation ; and then add to the whole the evils of the system 
of furmiug the revenues, it seems to me we shall doubt whether, in actual burden- 
s •uieneas to the people, the taxation of the native states is generally lighter than that 
of the British territories. A well-asoertained tendency of the population to migrate 
into or out of our territories is, perhaps the only fiwt which could safely establish a 
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The tariffs of South America are not more liberal than that 
of India; generally speaking they are founded on a principal 
rate of duty, varying from 18 per cent, in Bohvia to 80 per 
cent, in Brazil, Venezuela, and New Granada. Formerly, and 
indeed during the period to which I shall afterwards chiefly 
refer, the import duties of Brazil were arranged on a general 
basis of 15 per cent., while Mexico held to a system of high 
duties and prohibitions. On the other hand the import duties 
in India on British goods have not been greater than from 3^ 
to 10 per cent, on British bottoms, and double those rates on 
others. Here, then, again is no difference comparatively ad- 
verse to our commerce with India. 

Nor is our greater commerce with South America accounted 
for by any greater natural adaptedness of that country to pro- 
duce acceptable articles for payment, as a comparison of our 
imports from the two quarters, as well as the known capa- 
bilities of India, and the history of its commerce, clearly prove. 

The difference of distance and the accompanying difference 
of freight are not so great as to afford a solution of the difficulty. 
Even from Brazil to England (to say nothing of more remote 
parts of South America) the cost is not unfrequently as great 
as from India. 

Finally, it is not religion or caste which occasions the 
difference. In the following tables it will be observed that 
while some of the principal articles of export are alike to all 
the countries specified, the variations in the other articles are 
not such as caste accounts for. Indeed, it may easily be 
shown, that out of Is. 2d. per head per annum, the value of 
the goods we have sold to the people of India, more than 1 Id. 
are of matters to which the regulations of caste notoriously 
do not apply at all ; and of the rest, it is doubtful whether 
caste has at all interfered with the consumption, when the 



general conclusion on the subject Meanwhile the difference, if any, cannot be such 
aa materially to affect the argument to be founded on the statement in the table. 
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goods Gould be obtained. Moreover, the actual amount to 
which our commerce with India has latterly attained is of 
itself a proof that we can supply to that country vast quantities 
of goods which find no prohibition in the prejudices or usages 
of the people. 

Witli these remarks the object of the following tables will 
be understood ; it is, to show the enormous disparity between 
our commerce with India and with a continent so nearly 
resembhng it in all important respects as South America. 
The true and simple basis of the amount per head per annum 
is adopted in my further arguments, and, the needful reductions 
having been effected, the results are given in that form. 

The table No. I., derived chiefly from the various reports 
and documents issued under the authority of the Board of 
Trade, gives in its first two pairs of columns the value of our 
total exports to each of the countries named, reduced also to 
the amount per head per annum of the population ; and ex- 
hibits the average of the six years ending in 1845, a period, 
perhaps, on the whole less affected by disturbing influences 
than any other before or since. The second pair of columns, 
in the same table, gives the like for cotton goods only, which, 
as being our largest item of export, attracts especial attention. 
The columns of taxation in, and total export from, those 
countries, are occupied with materials derived chiefly from the 
same documents, but of varied authority, completeness, and 
sufficiency, and referring to different dates. Since my purpose 
requires only an approximative and comparative argument, and 
as no possible correction of these figures is likely to lead to a dif- 
ferent practical conclusion, I do not abstain from availing myself 
of these imperfect materials, tlie best which can be obtained. 

The population of the various countries mentioned is taken 
from the authorities relied on in the reports of the Board of 
Trade. In too many instances these statements are not suf- 
ficiently modem or well authenticated ; but they are the best 
which are available for the purpose, and they are too probably 
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near the truth to leave any doubt on the general result of 
the argument, although^ without question^ individual state- 
ments amongst them are open to dispute. 

In order to afford a view of the proportion in which tht? 
principal articles of commerce enter into our transactions with 
the different countries to be referred to, the table No. II. 
gives our export to them in the single year 1845, derived from 
the report of the Board of Trade, and reduced for the popula- 
tion, so as to show, in price, the consumption per head per 
annum of each class of articles. Various inferences, too 
obvious to need notice here, wiU be derived from this table on 
mere inspection. 

The first point which challenges remark is, that while our 
commerce with India and Ceylon amounts to but 1*. Id, per 
head per annum of the people of those countries, that which 
we maintain with that section of South America and the West 
Indies (group B) which may be most fairly compared with it 
reaches to Is. S^d., and in one country, Brazil, to lOs, OJrf. per 
bead per annum. If to these countries we add the next group, 
the average rises to Ss, S^d, per head per annum ; Chili takes 
from us not less than 14«. 2^d.y of which, indeed, part may be 
re-exported, and so only find its true place in the general 
average. On the other hand, Mexico and Central America 
approach to India in the meagreness of their transactions with 
us. It is further to be noted, that great variations exist in the 
amounts taken from us by such of the countries mentioned, as 
on the whole may be most properly grouped together for the 
purposes of investigation. 

This table, then, exhibits the important fact, that although 
our exports to India nearly equal in absolute and gross amount 
those to South America, yet they are not more than one- 
seventh or one-eighth per head of the population of the two 
countries respectively ; a conclusion too marked to be affected 
by any possible correction of the data, and of too great prac- 
tical importance to be permitted to rest without discussion. 
An examination of the facts which produce the variations of 
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our commerce with the different parts of South America itself, 
will go far towards showing the cause which, in its still more 
inveterate operation, keeps down our commerce with India. 

In South Apaerica the roads are nearly on a level, in quan- 
tity and quality, with those of India ; while the use of some of 
the chief navigable rivers has been much obstructed, in the far 
interior, by international jealousies or the hostility of native 
tribes. Under these circumstances, the local distribution of 
the population explains, tp a great extent, the inequalities in 
the demand for our manufactured goods. Where, from the 
proximity of the sea or other local causes, the cost of transport 
to the seats of population is comparatively small, the demand 
is greatest ; where the population is situated far from the sea, 
or can be reached only by difficult roads and costly carriage, 
the demand becomes small, and, in truth, almost vanishes. This 
general rule is modified to some extent by other circumstances; 
but it seems to afford the main clue to the right understanding 
of the case. 

' In estimating the effect of want of roads on our exports, it 
must be remembered that the disadvantage commonly appUes 
not so much to the cost of conveying our manufactures in- 
wards, as to that of bringing to the coast the heavy agricultural 
and other produce which is to pay for them ; and we shall see 
a few instances, both in America and India, where the effect is 
mitigated by the substitution of a lighter material of commerce. 
Notwithstanding, however, the occurrence of a few such in- 
stances, it must still be true, in general, that no country 
little advanced in the mechanical arts can pay for manufac- 
tures in other than crude and heavy produce; and such a 
country can make Uttle progress besides that which is per- 
mitted by the means it may possess of cheaply transporting 
that produce to more advanced countries and more thickly- 
peopled seats of consumption. This, which is true of all 
countries, is especially so of India : the subject matters of its 
export commerce, if that commerce is to be much extended, 
must necessarily, for a long time to come, be of a coarse and 
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ponderous character ; and by so much does its need of roads, 
and the effects of its want of them, afford a just parallel with 
the case of South America; the apparent exceptions also to 
the operation of the principle in both oases confirm its general 
truth. 

Our examination of the circumstances affecting our com- 
merce with the different parts of America begins with that of 
Mexico. In this country a tariff highly inimical to foreign 
commerce, and great insecurity to life and property, aggra- 
vate, but do not conceal, the consequences of want of roads. 
In 1841, Mr. Mayer, an American gentleman, thus described 
the road from Vera Cruz to the capital * : — " I found the 
Governor and other officers exceedingly anxious to afford us all 
the protection in their power on the road to Mexico. They 
say that the country has lately been scoured by troops of 
dragoons, but that it is stiU infested with robbers ; and although 
we are to have a military escort, our friends appear to intimate 
that Colt's revolving pistols, double-barrelled guns, and a stock 
of resolution and coolness, will be our best safeguards. We 
have, therefore, taken the stage which will depart four days 
hence," &c. * * * "Our road, as soon as it left the river, 
ascended rapidly, and passed over a track which would in any 
other country be called the bed of a mountain stream, so rough 
and jagged was its surface. Although it is the duty of the 
Government to keep this highway in order, yet, as the chief 
travelling is on horseback, and the principal part of the mer- 
chandise is transported on mules, no one cares how these 
animals get along. Sure footed and slow, they toil patiently 
among the rents and rocks, and their drivers are too well used 
to the inconveniences to complain. Besides this, in case of 
insurrection, it is better for the roads to be in bad condition, as 
it prevents easy communication between the several parts of 

* For quotations of this chancier I am content to go to the authentic and well- 
selected statements in the volumes entitled " Commercial Tariffs," &c., compiled bj 
Mr. Macgregor, under the directions of the Board of Trade ; and this general refer- 
ence for the chapter will be sufficient, except where I gi? e other authority. 
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Mexico, and the disjointed stones serve to form, as they have 
often done, breastworks for the insurgents. But over this 
mass of ruin we were obliged to jolt in the ascent of the moun- 
tain during tlie whole afternoon, meeting in the course of it, 
with fifty waggons with heavy machinery for factories near 
Mexico y * * * *' Our descent commenced from the eminence 
where we had halted awhile to sur\'ey the valley. Our coach- 
man was an honest Yankee, fearless as the wild horses he drove; 
and they scoured along under his lash as if we had the level 
roads of New England beneath us. But alas ! we had not. I 
question whether there are any such roads elsewhere in the 
world; nor can you conceive tliem, because your experience 
amongst the wilds of the Aroostook, or the marshes of the 
Mississippi, can furnish no symptoms of such highways. They 
were guUeys, washed into the mountain side by the rains ; filled, 
here and there, with stones and branches ; dammed up to turn 
the waters by mounds a couple of feet liigh ; and thus gradually 
serpentining to the foot of the declivity." 

Such even as is tliis road, only one other beside it, practi- 
cable in any degree for wheel carriages, is to be found up the 
eastern boundary slope of the central table land, on which 
much the greater part of the population of Mexico is situated ; 
and these two roads are nearly 500 miles asunder'. 

M. Chevalier ^ says, " The splendid road which during the 
domination of the Spaniards was constructed across deserts and 
precipices, by the merchants of Vera Cruz, to the summit of the 
upper country " (which is the road already referred to) " is a 
melancholy instance of the carelessness with which the pubUc 
interests of the country are directed. During the war of inde- 
pendence, this road was cut up at various points; and down to 
this day tlie enfranchised Mexicans have not replaced a single 
stone, nor filled a single trench, nor even cut down one of the 
trees, which, in the absence of any considerable traffic, and 
under the influence of a tropical sun, are growing up to a mag- 

' Penny Cyclopaedia, art. Mexico, page 151. 

' M'CuUoch's Commercial Dictionary, art. Vera Crux. 
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nificent size in the very middle of the road. In die upper 
country nothing would be more easy than to open noble means 
of communication. The soil is naturally level ; and basaltic 
rocks, particularly adapted for the construction of roads, are 
found in great abundance. But even where there are roads, 
tlie Mexicans make little use of them. They carry to a yet 
more extravagant length the inconceivable predilection of the 
Spanish race in favour of transporting their goods on the backs 
of animals. You expect to meet with carts and waggons ; no 
such thing ; ever}thing is conveyed on tlie backs of mules or 
Indians. Troops of little consumptive donkeys bring into the 
city, in parcels not much bigger than a man's two fists, the 
charcoal required for the culinary operations of the inhabitants. 
The price of every bulky article is thus increased to an enormous 
degree. The interior districts are as inaccessible as if they were 
cut off by an enemy's army, and famine frequently ensues." ' 

In a country where this is the condition of the means of 
transport, the inhabitants are located chiefly in the interior, — 
they occupy table lands varying from 3000 to 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea, — they are spread over a country intersected 
continually with mountain ranges, — and their principal cities 
are 1000 miles asunder. 

' " Travelling from Vera Craz to Mexico, you are tcnrcely ever out of sight of 
caravans of arrieros (muleteers) going and returning. It is the mode of transporta- 
tion to which they have been accustomed, and nothing can induce them to change it. 
A Frenchman, some few years since, established a line of waggons on the route, and 
died whilst I was in Mexico, leaving a fortune of some 400,000 dollars — all of which 
he had made from a very small beginning, — yet no one was disposed to continue the 
business. They are satisfied with what they have been accustomed to in all things; 
and perhaps, in this particular instance, they have reason to be, for these muleteers 
make a great deal of money. The load for each mule or jackass is 400 lbs., for th« 
freight of which from Vera Cruz to Mexico they receive 5 dollars the 100 lbs.'* — 
ThomtofCg RecoUfctio-Hs qf Mexico, page 86. Taking the Mexican dollar at 43€{., 
and the travelling distance from Vera Cruz to Mexico at 220 miles (the geographical 
distance being 200 miles), this is equal to the extraordinary rate of 21*89(£. per ton 
per mile, fifteen or twenty times the cost of carriage of coarse goods in England, five 
times the average rate of Bombay, and eqnal to the cost of carriage in nearly the 
worst districts in India in the worst of times. 
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Under these circumstances it scarcely needed a prohibitory 
tariff to cut off external commerce. Internal wants are supplied 
by internal manufactures. Everywhere cotton is manufac- 
tured ; rudely and dearly, it is true, but still at a cost less than 
that of maintaining, with such roads, the commerce in heavy 
produce through which alone local manufactures could be 
superseded. "At Salamanca, another manufacturing town, 
where the machinery was moved by animal power, cotton cloth, 
which cost 37^ cents to produce, could be made in the United 
States at 12^ cents;" and no doubt in England for much 
less. 

The export commerce of Mexico amounts to 10*. 2 id. per 
head per annum, of which 9«. SJrf. is supplied by silver. To 
its production of the precious metals is Mexico, like some other 
American states, indebted for the power, with such means of 
transit, of making any export whatever. 

Sufficient indication, I apprehend, is afforded by these facts 
of the causes of the limited extent of our commerce with 
Mexico: it amounts to but Is, 4^d. per head per annum', of 
which one-half consists of manufactures of cotton. The cir- 
cumstances of the case, as exhibited in the preceding extracts, 
furnish a striking similarity to those of India, and almost 
render unnecessary the question why India, without a prohibitory 
tariff, should take from us, man for man, not so much as 
Mexico. 

Of Central America too little can be affirmed with certainty, 
as to the period from 1840 to 1846 inclusive, to warrant more 
than general, although very strong, conclusions. Up to the 
last-mentioned year our commerce with that country was on 
the most trifling scale; but in 1847 it had reached the amount 

' If any material donbt can attach to this result, it must arise from the het that 
the prohibitory tariff of Mexico, like that of every other country, gives rise to an 
enormous amount of smuggling. If, therefore, the figures from which this conclusion 
is derived had been those of the Mexican custom-houses, they would certainly have 
been fiir below the truth : but as they are those of the British accounts, probably no 
such error, to any serious extent, afllects them. 
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given in the table, of 86,983/. direct export from England, and 
12,872/. of re-export of British manufactures from the West 
Indies; and it may well be hoped that the stream of enterprise, 
which has now begun to pass through this finely-situated 
territory, will speedily bring its great natural capabilities into 
action. 

Confining, then, the following remarks to the period above 
mentioned, the first consideration is, that its political turmoils 
kept its industrial eflSciency lower than that even of any other 
Spanish- American state. Mr. Stephens, " after ceasing to look 
for a government, as a hopeless search in the divided anarchical 
country to which he was sent as a minister from the United 
States, packed up liis diplomatic uniform, and some other 
articles, and forwarded them to his own republic," continuing 
his travels as a mere observer of the country in a private 
capacity. 

Although the efiects of a want of the means of communica- 
tion are here blended with those of a want of efficient govern- 
ment, it is not difficult to trace their operation. '' The route 
from the Golfo Dolce, on the east, to the city of Guatemala, near 
the western shores of America, has been passed over for more 
than 200 years; yet no road, properly speaking, has been con- 
structed for carriages; and goods, provisions, and not unfre- 
quently travellers, continue to be carried on men's shoulders, or 
on the backs of animals." After describing the earlier part of 
the road, in which mud-holes, roots of trees, the ruggedness of 
a mountain torrent's bed, and the perplexities of a forest, gave 
the characteristics, and afibrding a glimpse of the confusion, 
hindrance, and damage which such tracks produce, Mr. Stephens 
thus proceeds to describe another part of the route: — "The 
ascent began precipitously, and by an extraordinary passage. 
It was a narrow guUey, worn by the tracks of mules and the 
washing of mountain torrents, so deep that the sides were higher 
than our heads, and so narrow that we could barely pass witliout 
touching them. Our whole caravan moved singly through 
these muddy defiles, the muleteers scattered among them and 

L 
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on the bank above, extricating the mules as they stuck fast, 
and raising them as they fell, arranging their cargoes, cursing, 
shoutiDg, and lashing them on. If one stopped all behind 
were blocked up, unable to turn. Any sudden start pressed us 
against the sides of the guUey, and there was no small danger 
of getting a leg crushed. Emerging from this defile, we came 
again among deep mud-holes and projecting roots of trees, with 
the additional difficulty of a steep ascent. The trees, too, were 
larger, and their roots higher and extending further; and, above 
all, the mahogany tree threw out its giant roots, high at the 
trunk and tapering, not round, like the roots of other trees, but 
straight, with sharp edges, traversing rocks and the roots of 
other trees." ***** The descent was as bad as the ascent." 
" In one of the muddiest defiles we were shut up by the falling 
of a mule before, and the crowding of us all behind; and at 
the first convenient place we stopped until the whole caravan 
had passed. This is the great high road to the city of 
Guatemala, which has always been a place of distinction in 
Spanish America. Almost all the travellers and merchandise 
from Europe pass over it." * * * * " With ten hours of the 
hardest riding I ever went through, we had only made twelve 
miles." ' 

Here, as in Mexico, with these wretched means of transport, 
the greater part of the population hve on the table lands, at a 
great distance from the sea, whose elevation is rarely less, and 
often more, than 5000 feet. The consequence is, that the 
commerce of the country is most insignificant, while coarse 
local manufactures supply local wants, although better goods 
could be had for much lower prices from Europe. 

Of such a country, divided under several hostile chiefs, and 
of whose commerce no detailed information is given, the fore- 
going is perhaps all that can safely be said; but there is 
enough to show the operation of the principle I have pointed 
out. The measure of that operation is, however, hardly to be 
inferred from the figures in the table, through want of anything 

' A tull ha« since been impoted for the improTemeut of the road. 
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beyond mere guesses as to the amount of the population : pro- 
bably the rate of our export to this country, which is there 
given, viz. Is, b^d, per head per annum, is something too high. 

If it be alleged that misgovemment and insecurity have 
contributed, with want of roads, to lower the industrial power 
of these countries to an extreme point of depression, so like 
that of India, the obvious reflection is, either India is equally 
misgoverned, or it suffers still more than Mexico and Central 
America from want of roads. The former alternative is, I be- 
lieve, not true of British India, nor of some of the native states: 
the latter much more exactly and truly represents the real facta 
of the case. 

A complete contrast to these results is afforded by the com- 
merce of the foreign West Indies; and even Hayti, with all 
its revolutions, shines in the comparison. Our exports to the 
latter island amount to 6*. per head per annum, of which 
28. lOJrf. consists of cotton goods. Here, notwithstanding 
former desolations, and even the civil wars which raged during 
part of the very period under review, we sell nearly four times as 
many goods, in proportion to population, as in Mexico, and 
almost five times as much as in India. As between Hayti and 
Mexico, it is in vain to allege difference of race or climate, or 
lighter taxation; neither is one country a whit safer or more 
tranquil than the other, nor does it present in any respect 
better evidences of improvement. It is said that ** from 
the day on which Christophe expired to the present day, a 
period of twenty-six years, neither industry nor improvement, 
nor energetic administration, nor tlie extension of the education 
of the people, nor any progress in the march of civilization, 
appears in the agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, moral, 
social, or political condition of the republic of Hayti. The 
climate, the soil, the pastures, yield, almost without culture, 
suflGicient merely to feed a people too indolent to work for 
comforts and luxuries." 

Yet this degraded and distracted people, who inhabit a 
country in which the support of merely animal existence is 

L 2 
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compatible with the utmost indolence, have commonly main- 
tained with us a commerce in which our exports have been 
five times those to India. These facts are the more important 
since whatever has been said or imagined against the natives of 
India — their land, their manners, or their government — seems to 
be still more strongly applicable to Hayti. The cause of the 
difference appears clearly to be that, while India is a vast con- 
tinental country, with no roads and few rivers, Hayti has no 
point more than 60 or 70 miles from the sea; hence to other 
difiQculties is not added the great and constant one which afflicts 
India, Mexico, and Central America, viz. vast cost of carriage ; 
and hence, I apprehend, not only the amount of our business 
with Hayti, but also the power of that country to export to the 
amount of 17 s. bd. per head per annum entirely of agricultaral 
products. 

A remark is suggested by the variatioos in the amount of 
our trade witli this island, occasioned by its civil war, which 
ended in the expulsion of President Boyer. In 1840 our ex- 
ports to it were at the rate of 7^?. 2d, per head per annum ; in 
1843, the year following the political convulsion, they fell to 
2«. lOd.; but in 1845 they rose again to 6«. 2d,; a rapidity of 
recovery which could hardly have taken place had the country 
been of the extent of India or Mexico, and with no better roads 
than theirs. 

Cuba and the foreign West Indies stand much higher in the 
scale than Hayti, and of course vastly above Mexico and India. 
Here our exports reach 9s, 7 jrf. per head per annum ; cotton 
goods contiibuting 4«. Sd. to that amount. Without staying 
to remark on the commerce of the other islands, for which 
sufficient infoimation in detail is not available, it will be 
instructive to note some peculiarities of that of Cuba. This 
island is a better customer to us than the foreign West Indies in 
general; our export to it being 10*. lid, per head per annum. 
Here in particular it cannot be said that light taxation occasions 
the prosperity of the country, and the extent of our commerce 
with it; for that taxation amounts to the surprising sum of 
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2/. lOs. lOd. per head per annum; out of which it not only 
maintains large and costly estahlishments, and pays the diplo- 
matic services of Spain in North and South America, but remits 
to Spain, annually, near 1,250,000/. sterling, or 1/. is. Sd. per 
head per annum; and further, it is well known that its governor- 
ship is given by the Court of Madrid, expressly that the oc- 
cupant may improve his fortunes by it ; and the post is said 
to yield its possessor a clear 100,000/. per annum of savings. 
In other words, Cuba supports a taxation amounting to double 
its own expenditure, and nine times per head that of India, 
and, besides this, affords to its principal functionary perquisites 
which amount to 28. per head, this one surreptitious item alone 
being one- third of the whole taxation paid by each native of our 
Indian possessions. 

The exports of Cuba are singularly great, being 6/. 5*. lid. 
per head per annum, or forty-six times those of India; and, 
moreover, with the exceptioii of some copper ore, and a small 
quantity of European manufactures re-exported, they consist 
of agricultural produce ; and, what is still more remarkable, 
the imports include no inconsiderable amount of " provisions," 
"breadstuffs," and "lumber," — articles which evidently could not 
be exchanged for otlier agricultural products without cheap 
and convenient carriage, or, as more probably happens in Cuba, 
short distances of such carriage as tliey have. Here faciUty 
of communication evidently permits the people to devote their 
own energies, and those of their land, to the most suitable and 
profitable pursuits, while they purchase articles which, in a 
country less favourably situated, would be disadvantageously 
grown at home. This case, which exhibits, through facility of 
transit, the advantages of exchanging even different varieties of 
agricultural products (the trade being able to bear twice over so 
light a charge for carriage), is in exact and striking contrast to 
those of the countries in the Andes and in the interior of India, 
where agricultural produce must be converted, on the spot, into 
lighter objects of commerce, before the means of carriage will 
permit external traffic to be carried on in any degree. 
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It JB bardly possible not to recognise here the well-marked 
conaequences of an insular sitnation, through which no cost of 
carriage to the interior can be great ; but even this sUte of 
things has latterly been much improved, and Cuba now presents 
one of the most remarkable and beneficial fields of railway en- 
terprise. In a country of slaves, under the absolute and cor- 
rupt dominion of Spain, the creations of modem science have 
an application and value which they have not yet acquired in 
India. 

But even further ; while the commerce of Cuba was restricted 
to its dealings with Spain it languished; the people were few, 
poor, and dispirited, and the island was a burden to the mother 
countr}'. In 1818 it was finally freed &om these restraints; 
its trade then began to flourish, and it has now attained the 
magmtude already stated '. Now a government obstruction to 
commerce is just the same thing as a physical obstruction ; a 
corn-law, a restriction in the direction of trade, a heavy import 
duty, and a bad road, are very nearly the same things in their 
efiects on trade, that ie, they enhance the cost to tJie consamer, 
and eo limit both enjoyment and demand. It is a mere incon- 
sistency, then, to seek to abolish obstructive laws and neglect 
to aboUsh obstructive roads; or to promote railroads, steam 
navigation, and improvements in sailing vessels, while we de- 
fend laws which put by aathority of Government those very 
difficulties in the way of exchange, which we rightly seek to 
abolish when imposed by authority of nature. 

Viewed in this light, the improvement — we may say the crea- 
tion — of the commerce of Cuba, which took place as soon as the 
difficulties of intercourse were removed, affords a most emphatio 
lesson in respect of India. The Government of India has wisely 
abandoned the principles of commercial legislation which so 
long deluded the world, but the equivalent evil of bad means 
of transit remains. India withoat restrictive commercial laws, 
but with no roads or extremely few and bad ones, is what 
Caba was without those laws, bat with httle cost of carriage. 
' Unddtn'* OdH ph* Sa, Ac. 
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It may be confidently expected that the amendment of the 
means of transit in India will be followed by the same results 
as the aboUtion of the restrictive laws in Cuba. 

Columbia^ now divided into the three republics of New 
Grenada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, next requires attention. 
Up to 1845 our commerce with these countries was reported 
in a single item, under their former single name: our direct 
export amounted to 28, l^d, per head per annum, to which 
is to be added the re-export of British manufactures from the 
West Indies, making a total of Ss. lO^d. per head per annum, 
cotton goods standing for 2s, 5Jfl?.; — a result intermediate be- 
tween those of Mexico and the foreign West Indies, the conse- 
quence of intermediate circumstances. 

It is necessary, however, to take these countries separately. 
Some part of the population of New Grenada is situated not 
unfavourably for communication with the sea ; it occupies the 
Isthmus of Panama, with the valleys of the Magdalena, the 
Cauca, and the Atrato Eivers. The parts of the inhabited 
country which are not well placed for transit are the elevated 
range on which Bogota stands (from which, and from its 
eastern declivity the sea is best reached at Maracaybo), the low 
wooded lands on the Caribbean Sea, the wild coast of the 
Pacific, the elevated southern extremities of the river valleys, 
and the great swampy plains east of the Andes ; the latter ap- 
pear to be the least occupied parts of the country. Kivers which 
may be navigated with greater or less convenience traverse 
or approach the best-peopled districts; and the facility of transit 
by the chief river, the Magdalena, may be judged of by the fact 
that at Honda, 450 miles from the coast, that stream is but 
678 feet above the level of the sea. Nor can the Atrato be 
very unfavourable to navigation, since it admits boats to de- 
scend it from Quibdo, 200 miles from its mouth, which are still 
capable of performing a coasting voyage of 200 miles more to 
Carthagena. 

Notwithstanding, however, these natural advantages, the dis- 
tance of some of the chief seats of population and production 
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from tliose of maritime commerce, and the absence of sufficient 
effort to remove impediments to transit, keep down the total ex- 
ports of the country to Is. %]^d, per head per annum, of which 
amount 4«. l^d, is contributed by precious metals, with some 
pearls and emeralds. The taxation of this state in 1843 was 
nearly double its exports, being 15*. per head per annum ; but 
it appears to have been considerably reduced since that period. 

In Venezuela one-half of the population is located in the 
metropolitan and maritime province of Caraccas, and the 
greater part of the remainder on other parts of the coast, or in 
districts with not very difficult access to it. Navigable rivers 
are not rare. The vast expanse south of the Orinoco is little 
inhabited. The advantage of proximity to the sea, or navi- 
gated streams, is, however, diminished by the mountainous 
character of some parts of the inhabited territory; yet as the 
distances are nowhere great, the disadvantageous effect is not 
to be compared with that in Mexico or Central America. The 
exports of Venezuela amounted in 1843-46 (after having beea 
much greater) to 1/. 0«. ^d, per head per annum, of which 
four-fifths were heavy agricultural produce, and only one-ninth 
was specie. 

Ecuador, the remaining division of the country formerly 
called Columbia, affords in its commercial affairs a remarkable 
contrast to Venezuela. The Andes, split from north to south 
in New Grenada by the valleys whose rivers facihtate internal 
communication, become, in the territory of Ecuador, a consoli- 
dated and very elevated mass. The great plains east of this 
mass are tenanted by little else than thinly scattered hunting 
tribes; nor, on the west, does the country on the sea-coast 
contain any considerable part of the whole people. The 
mountain valleys of the Andes, elevated from 7000 to 10,000 feet 
above the sea, are the cliief seats of population ; if any other 
are to be noticed they are the valleys of the Guayaquil and 
Dauli Rivers in the immediate neighbourhood of the port which 
bears the name of the first-mentioned. Formerly European 
goods reached the eyrie-seated inhabitants of the mountains 
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by way of the rivers of New Grenada, from whose highest navi- 
gation they pursued a route which, traversing range after range, 
attained at points the heights of 8000, 10,000, and 15,000 feet 
above the sea; a route involving such severity of effort and of 
climate as to occasion annually the loss of many lives. Of 
late years, however, the external commerce of the country has 
been almost entirely conducted through its only port of Guaya- 
quil, which communicates with the mountain locations of the 
greater part of the nation by few roads, and those such as, from 
the configuration of the country, have extremely steep ascents, 
and require excessive labour for transit The total exports of 
this port do not much exceed 200,000/. per annum, or 8«. 
per head, and of this more than one-half consists of cocoa 
grown in the low valleys near the coast. Even the silver mines 
are but little worked, and the only other product of importance 
transmitted from the interior, is cinchona bark; an article 
whose uses permit it to bear any price at which it can be pro* 
oured, and of which our chief supply comes not frt)m Eonador, 
but horn Peru and ChiU. 

In this state of things we are not surprised to meet with im* 
portant local manufactures, and it is remarkable that these 
manufactures are situated in the elevated country which, from 
difficulty of carriage, cannot export its products, while EurO" 
pean goods supply the coast where cocoa, the greatest article of 
export, is grown. The following extract, selected merely for 
its brevity, exhibits the condition of the commerce of this 
country. ** The manufactures of Ecuador are described as 
more important than those of any other of the South-American 
republics. Coarse woollen and cotton stuffs are woven at 
many places in the elevated valleys. The inhabitants of the 
coasts prefer EngUsh goods. There are manufactures also of 
silk, and some tanneries. But all these fabrics are produced 
at a much higher cost there, and are generally inferior to im- 
ported manufactures." 

I have said that up to 1845 our commerce with tbeao 
eountriss was reported under the single head of Golumbit ; if 
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we take the report of the following year, 1846, in which the 
export to each country is given separately, we shall find the 
foregoing views confirmed. In that year our exports, including 
the re-exports of British manufactures from the West Indies 
were as follows : — 

s, d. 

To New Grenada 5 5 

To Venezuela 5 6} 

To Ecuador 8^ 

In truth, the last-mentioned country, pre-eminent in diffi- 
culty of transit, takes almost nothing jfrom us, except in small 
quantities for the supply of its coast population, through the 
intermediate agency of other South-American ports. 

Justice to the argument is now seen to require that the 
statement in the tahle be corrected, by considering our exports 
to Columbia as consumed only by the people of New Grenada 
and Venezuela. This view would give for the six selected 
years an average of 4«. 9Jr/. of total exports, and 3«. \0\d, for 
those of cotton, instead of 3«. lOjrf. and 2*. 6\d, for each 
respectively. 

Here then again we have an instructive comparison, not 
only amongst the constituent states of Columbia, but of New 
Grenada and Venezuela, with India and Mexico, on the one 
hand, and the foreign West Indies on the other ; the interme- 
diate circumstances of the first mentioned clearly leading to an 
intermediate amount of commerce. 

Peru and Bolivia afford a close parallel to the case last 
examined : our commerce with them was reported in one sum 
up to 1845, nor do any published accounts afford a certain 
means of separating them. The proportion of imported com- 
modities which proceed inland to Bolivia can, however, be but 
small ; since, while the exports only jfrom England to Peru 
have averaged 700,000/. per annum, the imports of ultra- 
marine goods of all countries into Bolivia, by its land fi-ontiers, 
hare not reached to more than from 30,000/. to 60,000/. Our 
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direct exports to Bolivia in the years 1846 and 1847 were 
7455/. and 22,375/. respectively. 

Bolivia lies on the inland side of Peru, with, however, access 
to the Pacific, by a short cocist frontier containing one port, 
Cobija (or Lamar), the littoral district being not much 
better than a desert. Part of the goods for use in Bolivia 
enter the continent by tliis port, and part by that of Arica, in 
the adjoining territory of Peru. Some portion at least of the 
duties is collected at the inland custom-houses. The popula- 
tion of Peru is estimated, with some probability, at 1,500,000 ; 
that of Bolivia is merely guessed, and the guesses vary from 
500,000 to 1,500,000, the lower being probably the nearer the 
truth ; I therefore take 750,000 as the best conjecture the case 
permits. 

In the midst of this complexity of circumstances, and with 
corresponding obscurity of evidence, it is difficult to assign 
numerical values to the facts, which shall not be open to con- 
siderable doubt; but the general character of the case is clear 
beyond question. For the sake of doing no favour to the 
argument, I propose to take 50,000/. as that portion of the 
goods we have exported both direct and through Peru, for 
consumption in Bolivia ; and the table is arranged accordingly, 
both in the column of total export and proportionably in that 
of cotton goods. Tliis conjectural arrangement gives Ss, S^d, 
per head per annum as our total export to Peru, and 4«. 23rf. 
as that of cotton goods ; while to Bolivia, this supposition, by 
no means, I apprehend, adverse to our trade with that country, 
exhibits only Is. 4e/. per head per annum, or the amount of 
our total export to Bolivia, of which Sd. consists of manufac- 
tures of cotton. Of the total exports of Peru four- fifths are in 
silver. 

The population of Peru is chiefly situated in tlie moun- 
tainous interior ; the greater part of the country between the 
Andes and the ocean being unfit for the support of a numerous 
people, and afibrding not much for export. The elevation of 
the chief seats of population is from 7000 to 14,000 feet above 
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the sea ; and the roads to them from the coasts which are of 
the most difficult description^ traverse very elevated passes in 
the mountains, the lowest reaching to 10,950, and the highest 
to 15,600 feet ahove the sea level*. These roads, on which 
the llama, with a load of 70 or 80 Ihs., travels at the rate of 
10 or 15 miles a day, are thus descrihed : — 

" There are places where there would be danger, on meeting 
an impatient animal or careless horseman, that either party 
would be hurled over the brink, and consigned to the condors 
and eaglets that nestle on the cliffs, and in the dark chasms of 
the crags. 

'' Such dangerous passes are at some places so contracted 
that the stirrup of the muleteer is seen to overhang the foam* 
ing stream, or project beyond the verge of the boldest preci- 
pice ; and every now and tlien they are made more formidable 
by abrupt angles and insecure breast-work without parapets, 
hastily constructed when the rush of a sudden torrent from the 
hollow of a hill, or Icurge stones rolling from the heights, have 
cleft the way, so as to render it for a time impassable, 

** There are many cuestas or rapid steeps, with here and 
there flights of steps roughly cut in the hard rock. By the 
wayside, in tedious cuestas of several leagues in extent, recesses 
are in numerous instances worked out on the higher side of 
the road, which serve for the passengers to draw up, while 
those from an opposite direction are allowed to pass on, or 
where muleteers stop tlieir cattle, to adjust their cargoes and 
tighten their lassos. But when a rock, or shoulder of a cliflT, 
juts out from the road towards the lower or precipice side, 
leaving more or less of room for a resting-place, then the little 
flat place is coarsely walled in with large fragments of rock, 
and such smaller stones as may be at hand, giving the idea 
of a rude but commanding fortress." 

Xa such a country it is evident that none but goods extremely 
in proportion to value, can be exported. Hence the 
preponderance of silver in the export trade; and 

' Penay Cjclopadia, art. Pen. 
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hence, also, the fact that Peru is indebted to its silver mines 
for its capability, with such roads, of keeping up an export at 
all. It is necessary that the agricultural produce of the 
interior be commuted into value of the form of silver, to make 
it available for procuring the advantages wliich, in every 
country, are dependent on foreign intercourse. The following 
extract will clearly show the operation of this principle; a 
principle highly important in its appUcation to the facts of 
Indian commerce'. 

'* Kespecting Huanaco, although the principal city or capital 
of the department to which it belongs, we have to observe, that 
the consumption of its agricultural produce, as well as its own 
internal prosperity, depends on the mineral seat of Cerro Pasco. 
When the population of Cerro rises to 10,000 or 12,000, every 
article of Huanaco produce is in high demand ; but when, from 
any cause, the mines are not wrought, or when these are inun- 
dated from defective drainage, and the hands employed in 
working them are fewer in number, the Huanaquenos and other 
neighbouring agriculturists are greatly discouraged, or actually 
ruined; because deprived of this outlet for their produce, they 
cannot undertake the expense of sending sugar and spirits 
on mules to the coast. The consequence is, that they are 
frequently poor in the midst of plenty, the owners of extensive 
herds of sheep on the high pasture lands, whose wool is of 
little value to them, as it cannot pay for mule and llama car- 
riage to the coast; and the scanty produce of the looms of 
tlie interior have little estimation, as the ruined ' obrages* or 
manufeictories now amply testify. The shuttle is, moreover, 
nearly put at rest by the cheaper articles of warm woollen as 
well as cotton clothing, continually introduced from the stores of 
our English manufacturers." 

* Huanaco is on the eastern declivity of tbe Andes, in 10° south latitude, only 
180 miles in direct distance from the coast, and with an elevation of about 7000 feet 
above the sea ; Cerro Fasco, to the south of Huanaco, with its rich silver mines, and 
a population varying from 10,000 or 12,000 to 16,000 souls, is 7000 feet higher still, 
an ascent which is accomplished in the short distance of fifty miles. Between these 
distiiett and the ocean lie the roads and mountains just described. 
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Almost every word of this description is strikingly true of 
the interior of India: the views it sustains will be hereafter 
discussed, and they might well be taken as sufficient to account 
for the backwardness of India, and for the difficulty of ma- 
naging her interests. Meanwliile, this fact is to be remarked, — 
that the population of Peru, being chiefly seated in the interior, 
and the means of transport from the coast to the seats of po- 
pulation being extremely bad and expensive, the power of 
export possessed by the country, and consequently its power of 
purchasing our manufactures, depends on the opportunity it 
happens to possess of transmuting the value of its agricultural 
produce into value in the form of silver; — that when this 
cannot be effected no export, or at least no sufficient export, 
takes place; — and that when it can be effected, there is no other 
obstacle to the preference and use of our manufactures; — a very 
remarkable proof that the consumption of our manufactures, 
and the amount of our exports, depend chiefly on the state or 
the means of transit in other countries, relatively to the cha- 
racter of the native produce to be brought to the ocean side. 

Before leaving Peru it may be remarked that saltpetre, the 
only coarse and heavy article exported in considerable quan- 
tities, is found in a district near the coast. 

Bolivia presents, in an exaggerated degree, all the features of 
the case last discussed. Its scanty piece of coast is a desert 
which produces nothing for export, and adds to the difficulties 
of transit. The most populous districts are upon and beyond 
the Andes, at from 250 to 500 miles from the coast. The only 
roads are extremely circuitous, and pass in every case over very 
elevated chains of mountains. The height of the seats of 
population above the sea is not less than in the case of Peru, 
while the length and difficulty of the routes of transit are still 
greater. 

" The difficulties encountered in travelling from the port of 
Cobija to Oruro are so great, that though the BoUvians have 
declared Cobija a free port, they hardly use it, and prefer im- 
porting the small quantities of foreign commodities for which 
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there is a demand through Arica and Tacna. The road con- 
necting Tacna with La Paz traverses one of the two passes 
called Las Gualillias, of which the northern rises to 1 4,200 and 
the southern to 14,830 feet, and, though foreign commodities 
passing through any part of Peru have to pay a transit duty of 
three per cent., this road is preferred for the transit of mer- 
chandise." * 

The result of this state of things is, that our exports to 
Bolivia, as reported, are on the smallest scale, the greatest 
amount of the direct export from England having been appa- 
rently but 22,375/., or IcL per head per annum; and if we add 
to this all the re-export of British goods from other countries^ 
the largest probability will admit, the sum does not rise beyond 
1*. 4fl?. per head per annum. The exports were in 1843 not 
more than 8*. %\d, per head, of Which 8«. ^\d, was in silver. 

Here facts like the following would be expected. In the 
valley of Titicaca, near Oruro, and west of Potosi, " copper 
is found in abundance on the surface; the ore is described as 
very rich, but it is not brought to the Pacific, as it will not pay 
the expense of carriage." * * * " The natural fertility of the 
department" (of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, on tlie east of the 
Andes) " is remarkable ; notliing, however, is produced for 
exportation." * * * " The great difficulty and expense of car- 
rying commodities to the populous districts of BoUvia, separated 
from the Pacific, had compelled the inhabitants to become their 
own manufacturers. Cottons and woollens are manufactured; 
tanneries are also numerous. There are some glass works and 
manufactories of hats, cloth," &c. * * * " Few foreign commo- 
dities are imported into Bolivia. They are chiefly iron and hard- 
ware, witli a few articles of finery, as silk, &c. The exports are 
nearly altogether limited to the precious metals, and to different 
kinds of woollens, made of the wool of the llamas and alpacas, 
and to hats made of the wool of the vicunas. The agricultural 
products of the country will never be exported till commerce 
has made its way up the Amazon and Madeira Kivers." * * * 

' Penny Cyclopaedia, art. Boliviii. 
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Being, as it were, excluded from foreign commerce, the Bolivians 
are obliged to satisfy their wants by their own industry. The 
manufactures of cotton are the most extensive : the better kinds 
are made in Oropesa ; but in many districts the Indians make 
great quantities which are coarse though strong." * 

No words are required to give force or clearness to these facts. 
The case classes itself with those of India, Mexico, Central 
America, and Ecuador. 

To Brazil we have annually exported goods to the value of 
lOs. l^id. per head of its population, 5«. 9^^. of that amount 
being in manufactures of cotton. The vastness of the expanse 
which appears in the map under the name of Brazil, might lead 
to an apprehension that here the principle I seek to establish 
will fail. But the provinces of Matto Grosso, Goyaz, and 
Para, with the better-peopled district of Maranham, — that is, 
the country to the west of a line drawn from the river Parana, 
in latitude 26^ s. and long. 55^ w., to the coast in lat. 3^ s. 
and long. 42° w., — which comprises three-fifths of the area of 
the Brazilian empire, contains but one-eighth of the popula- 
tion. Of the other seven-eighths much the greater number are 
situated near the coast, and even within that margin to the ocean 
there are large tracts not occupied by a civilized population, 
and some scarcely occupied at all. Nor, indeed, does it appear 
that there is any considerably-populated district further than 
150 miles from the ocean, except some parts of the province of 
Minas Geraes, which are rich in mines, and whose exports 
oonsist chiefly of gold, silver, and precious stones. Cheese, of 
a peculiar kind, is brought also from the province just men- 
tioned, and sugar is sent from the more southerly province of 
San Paulo; but from the wilder and more distant regions of 
Goyaz and Matto Grosso nothing seems to be carried to the 
coast but gold, diamonds, and a little ipecacuanha. The roads 
from the coast to the interior are few; and from the character 
of tlie mountain ranges, wliich occur at no great distance from 
the ocean, scarcely any of the ascents are practicable for car- 

' Commercial Tariflb, part xviiL, aad Penny CydopaNUa, art Boliria. 
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riagea. The journey from Oiro Preto, the capital of Minas 
Geraes, to Eio de Janeiro, a distance of only 200 miles, occupies 
fifteen days. 

Here, then, as in the case of New Grenada and Ecuador, 
and the similar one of Peru and Bolivia, we have two distinct 
portions of country, which afford a strong contrast in the 
character of their exports. The interior, reached with cost and 
difficulty from the coast, sends down only goods very light in 
proportion to their value : the littoral provinces supply all the 
agricultural products, moderately heavy, hut not of the coarsest 
kinds, which constitute the main articles of export. These 
exports amounted, in 1842-3, to ISs, Sd. per head, of which 
five-sixths were supplied by coffee, sugar, and cotton, grown in 
the maritime provinces, and not far from the coast. 

The two remaining cases I have grouped together, because, 
while they afford strong general confirmation of the views which 
are suggested by those already discussed, there are circum- 
stances which may possibly be thought to weaken the inference 
to be drawn from them. They lie in a higher latitude than 
India; and the imports of Chili may possibly be not entirely 
consumed in the country, but may form part of the coast traffic, 
which Valparaiso prosecutes with the other ports on the western 
aide of the South-American continent. Still the results are too 
remarkable to be entirely overlooked. 

Chili differs in the strongest degree from its neighbour^ 
ing republic, Bolivia. Its territory nowhere extends far from 
the coast; its population lies nowhere at great elevations, or at 
great distances from the sea, or beyond any great mountain 
range. Several navigable rivers traverse the narrow tract 
between the ocean and the Andes, of which tlie territory con- 
sists; and wheel carriages, rude and ineffective indeed, but still 
sufficient to show that such vehicles can be used, attest the 
comparative ease of the means of transit by land. Accordingly, 
" the facility with which foreign manufactured goods can be 
imported into Chili has wisely discouraged the estabUshment 
of any important manufactures. A large portion of the popu** 

M 
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latiOD, however, wear home-made stuffs, especially woollen. 
The importation of British manufactures is increasing." 

To this country our exports have reached to 14«. 2^(1. per 
head per annum, of which nearly Ss. was in manufactures of 
cotton, — the largest figures in the list. The exports of Chili 
are not fully reported since 1839, when for three years they had 
averaged, if the population be 1,300,000, not less than 17*. 6jrf. 
per head per annum, and they consist much less conspicuously 
of precious metals than in several other cases, gold and silver 
appearing but for one- third of the whole amount. 

No doubt a better Government than that of anv other South- 
American republic has contributed to afford due play to the 
natural capabilities of Chili, and so has increased both its 
consumption and its exports; and no doubt also some re- 
export takes place from Valparaiso, which would diminish the 
figure here given ; but the contrast between the commerce of 
this country, and that of any other on the western coast of this 
continent, seems too great to admit of any hesitation of opinion 
as to the influence of the corresponding difference in its means 
of transit. 

The last case to be considered is that of the States of Bio de 
la Plata. Our exports to all the countries reached by that river 
and its tributaries are reported up to 1845 in one item, and 
amount, on the average, from 1840 to 1846, to 12*. ll^d. per 
head per annum, cotton goods affording one-half of the traffic. 
The war, indeed, since that period has interfered greatly with 
commerce, and, in 1845, the last year of the series (that which 
is given in the second table), the amount reached only to 
9*. lOjfl?.; but to unusual times the present argument does not 
apply ; and the average of a period of six years, in which no- 
thing very remarkable interrupted the general operation of 
interests, cannot but be a fair basis for argument. 

The exports of these states are not very clearly or fully given; 
but there seems to be sufficient authority for estimating those 
of Buenos Ayres at an average of 1,500,000/., and those of 
Monta Video at 1,000,000/. per annum; and these are the chief 
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or only places of export: from these sums result an export of 
21. Is, did. per head per annum^ a scale of external commerce 
far beyond that of any other country of South America, and 
only exceeded (but very largely exceeded) by that of Cuba. 
This export, too, consists not of light and precious goods, but 
of hides, skins, hair, wool, and the various coarse products of 
herds and flocks. The explanation Ues, I conceive, in the unusual 
facility of internal transit, which is thus described: — **The 
internal commerce is considerable, as almost every republic 
produces something peculiar, wliich is in demand in the neigh- 
bouring countries. It is also facilitated by the level character 
of the country, and its climate, which is generally dry; the 
roads also are tolerably good. The navigation on the Paraguay 
River extends north to Brazil, on the Paranha up to Apipd, and 
on the Uruguay up to the Salto Chico, to which places vessels 
of 800 tons burden may ascend. By this inland navigation 
the products of the northern republics are brought to Buenos 
Ayres or Monte Video, whence they are exported. These ports 
engross nearly all the maritime trade." Two-thirds of the 
population are located in the states seated by these navigable 
streams. We can hardly doubt that a country which, ill go* 
vemed as it is well known to be, could, in the depth of war and 
distress, maintain with us a commerce, as in 1846, of 4«. 9^4, 
per head, and could raise it in 1848, only two years afterwards, to 
lOs. 2d, per head, must have advantages, compared with neigh- 
bouring countries, beyond those of government, race, taxation, 
or climate; and these, I conceive, can only consist in the great 
superiority of its internal communications. 

To proceed now to the use to be made of these facts : any 
deduction which fairly arises from a comparison of these par- 
ticolars and results cannot but be valuable, since similarity of 
climate, race, language, religion, and general capability in the 
ruling classes, and of poverty and subjugation in the rest, 
prevails to so great an extent in these countries as to rid the 
argument of some of the chief perplexities which often accom* 

M 2 
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pany inquiries of this nature. On review these cases appear to 
fiEill into three classes, as follows : — 

1st. Those countries in which the power and tendency to 
export are overhorne hy the difficulty and costliness of internal 
transport; these are Mexico^ Central America, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia. 

2nd. Those in which the difficulty and costliness of carriage 
are relatively mitigated hy the very small weight in proportion 
to value, of the exported articles ; these are Peru, perhaps some 
parts of New Grenada, and the interior of Brazil. 

3rd. Those in which natural facilities for transport, are 
accompanied hy the largest exports; these are the foreign 
West Indies, Venezuela, New Grenada, Chili, and the States 
of Bio de la Plata. 

I purpose now to show that the operation of the same 
principles in India produces the same results. 

Our total exports to India and Ceylon in the six years 
1840-1845, amounted to an average of 6,265,340/.; or, for a 
population of 114,500,000 souls, an average annual export of 
Is. l^d, per head, of which 8^^. was constituted hy cotton 
goods. I fear the means do not exist of assigning with accu- 
racy to each portion of the population of India its share of 
these goods ; hut a case or two of considerable significance can 
be found. 

Bombay is much more an emporium for the commerce of 
many Asiatic nations, and of other parts of India, than the 
port proper of the inland territory which lies geographically 
near it. Its commerce is the subject of an annual Beport, 
made on public authority ; and by means of two of the divi- 
sions of that report we get some insight into the magnitude of 
its transactions with India itself. One of these exhibits that 
part of its commerce which passes through the small ports on 
the main land opposite Bombay ; and it represents the traffic 
with the Concan, the Deccan, Candeish, Berar, and Hyderabad. 
Now this traffic amounts on an average to not more than one- 
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sixth of the entire external commerce of the port of Bomhay ; 
that is^ if the continent of India, opposite to Bombay, for a 
space of some 400 miles from north to south, and the same 
from west to east, were a desert or a sea, the port would lose 
hut one-sixth pt its present trade. Bomhay trades with very 
distant countries by sea, with far greater ease and facility than 
it does with the interior of its own presidency, and the adjoin- 
ing native states. 

The following facts will give an approximate view of the 
absolute amount of the traffic of Bombay, with its proper 
geographical interior. By the care of Mr. R. W. Crawford, 
there was laid before the Committee of the House of Commons 
on Indian cotton, in 1848, an account for the ten years fol- 
lowing 1886-7, of imports at Bombay, of British cotton 
manufactures, and of the re-export of them through the 
Concan and Guzerat'. From this account it appears that for 
the six years I have adopted as the period for examination, the 
average export of cotton goods from Bombay through the 
Concan (which, as I have stated, is the only route to the in- 
terior locally connected with the port,) amounted to 171,392/. 
per annum. The population so reached is about 11,206,100, 
as I found reason to conclude in my inquiries on the salt trade 
for the Great Indian Peninsula Bnilway Company*, and I 
believe this estimate has not been controverted. These figures 
give 3* 6 7076?. per head per annum, as the rate at which we 
supply cotton goods to the inhabitants of the peninsula of 
India, as reached from Bombay. Further, an examination of 
the report of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, for 
1843-4 (the only one I at present possess), shows that the 
other goods of British origin, which are sent from Bombay by 
the same way into the interior (omitting a few articles clearly 
for the use of Europeans), amount as nearly as possible to the 
same sum as the cotton goods. Consequently, twice 3'6707d., 
or about 7^^. per head per annum, may be taken as the gauge 

> Report of 1848, page 91. 

' Report, Maps, and Papers, pnges 42, &c. 
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of tho supply of British goods of all kinds to Peninsular India 
in the latitude of Bombay. 

Now it must be remembered that the general average for 
India is 1^. 1^^. per head per annum for all goods, out of 
which is 8^. for cotton manufactures ; while the local average 
just exhibited is but 7^. for all goods, and S^d, for cotton ; 
that is, the countries supplied from Bombay through the 
Concan take but half as much as the average of all India. 
The causes, or at all events the like facts which in all other 
oases have been followed by like consequences, are clear. 
The Ganges suppUes to the great seats of population in the 
north of India a means of carriage not possessed by the 
country opposite to Bombay ; the means of carriage in Penin- 
sular India are everywhere of the rudest kind, and the routes 
to be traversed between Bombay and the interior are the 
worst of all. 

The export-in-payment which Peninsular India now effects 
is dependent on the same principle which enables Peru, with 
her terrific roads, to buy foreign goods ; as in one case silver, 
so in the other cotton, answers this purpose. I have already 
attempted (chap. III.) to show that the cost and difficulty of 
internal carriage are the real causes acting at the present day 
which prevent the extension of tlie export of Indian cotton. 
Grain in Berar is from six to ten times as heavy for the same 
value as cotton ; if, then, to carry cotton to profit be often 
impossible, we may well conclude, even without more particular 
information, that to carry grain to any distance must always 
be far beyond hope. The possibiUty of export trade from the 
interior depends, with the present means of transit, on the 
possibility of converting the value of rough and cheap agricul- 
tural produce into value of other and Ughter forms ; a depend- 
ence to which our commerce ought not to be liable when so 
certain a remedy as improved transit can be applied, and which 
is very little likely to be relieved by any other expedient. 

It has been said that grain is grown by preference in the 
interior of India, as a crop more certain of sale than cotton ; 
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this is not, and indeed cannot be, the case. That it is not, is 
evident firom the following extract, not the only one adducihle^ 
to the point. Referring to Hoshungahad, Mr. Mercer says \ 
** The grain crops are evidently the staple crops of the valley, 
considered as a whole ; but cotton is the most important in all 
the villages bordering on the rivers where the land is raviny ; 
and it is the crop of all others, probably hemp excepted, that 
produces the most ready sale. Grain, indeed, is often a perfect 
drug, when scarcely any price can be got for it ; grain is now 
selling in some of the bazaars, at retail, at 100 seers per 
rupee," that is about 100 lbs. weight for !«.' 

That with bad means of carriage grain cannot be, in every 
case, the article of most ready sale, may easily be seen from 
the fact that the number of persons to whom the grain can 
be carried limits the consumption and demand ; and, with such 
a limitation as bad roads impose, an excess of supply operates 
with extreme severity on the price. 

Mr. Mercer, in the page next to that I have just quoted, 
very justly says, ** What the Nerbudda valley wants, to be one 
of the finest in the world, is the means of investing the value 
of the labour of the people who are subsisted on its wonderful 
stores of grain, in articles suited to distant markets ; and if 
Government were to supply the railroad, private European 
enterprise and skill would make its iron and coal the means of 
supplying this want." 

That this want is in a sUght degree supplied by the cultiva- 
tion of cotton is the sole reason of the capabiUty of Berar to 

> Return of 1847, page 217. 

' The following instance may be added as yery recent ; the writer if a Qenenl 
Baptist Missionary in Orissa, who dates from Qope, near the celebrated black pagoda 
of Jnggemauth, Jon. 18, 1850. " In tracing the country in all directions to meet 
the people in their markets, we have witnessed the most amaaing crop of rice in the 
fields I ever saw ; nothing can equal it in the shape of a crop, and the consequenee 
is that rice is most extraordinarily cheap. Orissa abounds in immense and rich rice 
plains, which teem with produce, which cannot be turned into money, and remains 
in the hands of the rice mahajuns or usurers, to be sold by them for 400 or 600 per 
cent, advantage, or even more than that, in case of some year of scarcity occurring, 
or to rot in their storehouses." — Gmural Baptist Repctii&iy, July, 1850, pagt 832. 
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maintain any export trade whatever ; for few or none other of 
its products will bear the present expense of carnage : and, 
because its products will not bear the present expense of car- 
riage, we send into the interior only 7}^. per head per annum 
of our manufactured goods, instead of eight or ten times that 
amount. 

The same thing takes place with regard to Malwa : formerly 
it grew grain, now it grows opium, an article so light in pro- 
portion to value that it pays not only for carriage, but a large 
additional charge for guards to accompany it ; and Malwa is 
also thus enabled to pay the carriage of the grain which it now 
draws firom fierar and Goondwana. 

These remarks may serve to show that the increase of the 
consumption of our manufactures in the interior of India, as 
fiir as it is connected with Bombay, is strictly, and not very 
remotely dependent on improvement in the means of transit ; 
and, besides answering this main purpose of my argument, they 
may also suggest that any expectation of an improved govern- 
ment revenue from increased growth of grain, without an 
increased export trade, must be altogether futile. Greatly- 
increased crops of grain in the interior, without improved 
means of carriage (or indeed the rise of local manu£Eu;tures, or 
the growth of new light articles of general use, neither of which 
is to be expected), would be as useless as they would be in the 
elevated valleys of the Andes, without the silver mines*. 

The commerce of Madras is not like that of Bombay. It is 
not that of a great commercial centre, but is connected in a 
much greater proportion with the country immediately inland 
to the Presidency and the other ports. Its transactions, about 



' A £Eict fomewhat connected with the aubject should here be noted. The gooda 
received at Bombay from the interior far exceed, in value, those dispatched thither : 
in 1842-3, the value of the former was 1,714,700/., of the latter only 725,937/. 
The difference is necessarily reserved to meet the value of the salt made on the coast 
and carried into the interior ; and this most indispensable article will always occupy 
the greater part of the means of carriage in that direction, while they remain on 
their present scanty footing. 
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one-fourth of those of Bomhay, appear on much the same scale 
as those of the latter would do if it were deprived of its extra 
Indian commerce. 

We shall prohably be not far from the truth, if we deem the 
area a£fected by the commercial operations of Madras in the 
interior^ as about coincident with the political extent of the 
Presidency ; the population of this area has been estimated at 
13,000,000 for the British territory, to which should be made 
some additions of inferior and uncertain amount for districts 
under native government. With the above-mentioned amount 
of population, however, for a basis, and an import of English 
goods, as in 1841-2, of only 360,661/., we find that our trans- 
actions with the natives of this part of India amount to but 
6' 6 58^. per head per annum, of which 4td. is in manufactures of 
cotton. Here, again, difficulty and cost of transit have kept 
down both the enterprise of England and the profit of India ; 
but, although the general state of the case is sufficiently known 
to warrant this conclusion, I am not sufficiently informed of 
particulars to enter on a discussion of them. 

Turning now to Calcutta, we shall find strong indications of 
the effect of a different set of facts, notwithstanding consider- 
able uncertainty as to the actual figures to be employed. It is 
not easy to say where, in the centre and north-west of India, 
European goods frx)m Calcutta meet those from Bombay sent 
through Guzerat; but we may assume, with some probability 
of being nearly correct, that a population of about 60,000,000 
receive their goods of this kind through Calcutta. This figure 
would assign to the commercial connection of Calcutta some- 
what above half the population of India, and it is consistent 
with the other suppositions employed in this argument. On tliis 
assumption, the supply of EngUsh goods to Calcutta, in 1841-2, 
amounting to 3,855,180/., was only Is, l^d, for each inhabit- 
ant, of which lid. was in articles of cotton. This conclusion 
is perfectly consistent with our former results ; for in the years 

1 Commercial TariiTxxiii., |>age 169. 
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1841-2, to which the absence of further information confines 
these remarks, our exports were only 1 1 Id, per head per annum 
to the whole of India, although the average of the six following 
years rose to the sum given in the table ; the excess above that 
average of Hid. which is here shown may be roughly taken 
to compensate for the deficiency in the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. No correction, however, which this calculation 
can possibly admit, can obliterate the very clear indications 
afforded by the double consumption per head of our goods in 
the valley of the Ganges: that river and its branches afford 
means of transit enjoyed nowhere beside in India; and the 
result is that, man for man, the inhabitants of its banks deal 
with us twice as largely as their fellow-countrymen in any 
other quarter. Advantageous, however, as is transit by the 
Oanges, compared with that in other parts of India, yet it is so 
disadvantageous, from length and difficulty, in comparison with 
that enjoyed by the coasts and islands of South America, as to 
account for the import of our goods by the Gangetic valley 
being so much lower than theirs, and to show why it so nearly 
resembles that of the worst-situated parts of the American 
continent. 

Reviewing now these facts, we can scarcely doubt that the 
same causes which, notwithstanding similarity in every other 
essential respect, operate to keep down our exports to some 
parts of South America so much below those to others, and 
also to keep the consumption of our goods so much lower in 
some parts of India than in others, are just as potent in keep- 
ing our whole commerce with India down to its present low 
level. For anything wliich yet appears, there is as little reason 
to conclude that India should not rise to the level of Venezuela 
or Brazil, as that Mexico should not do so, if due facilities for 
transit were provided. No aspect in which the question can 
be viewed seems to afford an escape firom the conclusion that 
the same considerations, and no other, affect both cases ; and 
that if it be want of facilities of exchange, which, notwith- 
standing similarity of race and habits keeps Mexico and Gen- 
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tral America bdow Venezuela and Pern, the depression of 
India to the same point as Mexico may be safely attributed 
to the action of the like causes, independent of any difference 
of race or present habit ; and this argument is greatly strength- 
ened by the ascertained fact that, within India itself, where 
differences of race, habit, or goTcmment cannot be alleged, the 
very same cause, viz., difference in the facilities of exchange 
produces precisely the same effects as elsewhere in varying 
the amount of commerce. 

In order, however, to avoid unduly pressing the argument, 
let us now take a comparison on a larger scale. All India and 
Ceylon, in the years 1810-5, took from us goods, on an 
annual average, to the amount of 6,265,340/., or 1«. 1^^. per 
head per annum, of which d^^. was of cotton manufactures. 
On the other hand, group B of Table I., which consists of the 
South-American countries most fitting for the comparison., took 
from us at the rate of 7«. 8^. per head per annum, of which 
4tf. 1^^. was of cotton; and, to take this group altogether, rids 
the argument of some questions connected with boundaries and 
re-exports which might be alleged to affect the conclusion. I^ 
however, we exclude Ecuador and Bolivia, as too nearly affected 
by circumstances like those of India to be admitted fairly into 
this comparative argument, we shall find that the average of 
group B rises to 8». ^\d. per head per annum, to which 4«. %\d, 
is contributed by cotton ; or if we include the whole South- 
American continent from the isthmus of Panama to the 
southern frontiers of Chili and the States of the Rio de la 
Plata, we have very nearly the same result ; the two last men- 
tioned states, by their great facilities of transit, and conse- 
quently by their large commerce, compensating for Ecuador and 
Bolivia, which were excluded from the preceding comparison. 

It can hardly, then, be far from the truth to say that each 
South American — Spaniards, Portuguese, mixed classes, Indians, 
slaves, and all included — now takes from us eight times as 
much in manufactures as each inhabitant of India; and the 
facts go far towards showing that this disparity arises from 
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remediable causes of the same nature in both cases which 
affect India in a greater degree than South America. This 
cause is not climate, caste, government, religion, taxation, or 
indifference to improvement or enjoyment, but the want of 
sufficient means of transit; and the remedying of this evil 
might reasonably raise our exports to India to at least eight 
times their present amount. 

Nor is it without bearing on the present question to remark, 
that while India is evidently as capable as other tropical coun- 
tries of benefiting by the use of the manufactures of England, 
and of other articles foreign to its own soil and labour, its 
industrial feebleness is such that its export, that is, its power 
of paying for such, falls far short of that of any country of 
South America, and scarcely exceeds 2s, Sd. per head per 
annum ; and to this it should be added, that while South 
America contrives to export at least as much as pays its taxes, 
India, more Ughtly taxed by one-half, earns not more than half 
of that smaller burden by means of exported products. 

I am ready to allow that the proportion between our ex- 
ports to South America and those to India is established 
only on probabilities and analogies to which objection may 
possibly be taken; for neither the nature of the subject, 
nor the character and extent of the available evidence, admit 
of more positive conclusions : nevertheless the facts seem 
to me fully to warrant, for practical purposes, the inference 
which I have drawn from them ; and I shall take as suffi- 
ciently established the probability that, with suitable and 
sufficient means of internal transport, India would take from 
us eight times as many manufactured goods as at present, 
before any material check was felt from climate, usage, or 
inclination of the people. 

But while our total exports to all the world amount to about 
66,000,000/. sterUng per annum, those which we send to India, 
in part of that whole, are about 6,000,000, or one-ninth. If, 
therefore, we could raise our exports to India to eight times its 
present unount^ we should export to that country as much as 
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to all the world beside ; that is, we should double our present 
amount of exports. This result I believe to be dependent on the 
establishment of suflBcient internal means of carriage and tra- 
velhng in India ; not indeed dependent exclusively, so as at all 
to preclude questions of government, taxation, education, &o., 
but in such a sense as that no other improvement or improve- 
ments whatever can be substituted for it, or can be made to 
produce its proper, peculiar, and indispensable effect; and in 
such further sense, as that all other improvements would be 
greatly promoted by this. 

It is perfectly needless to say a word on the desirableness of 
such an increase of our exports, whatever might be the quarter 
from which it came ; but circumstances affecting the peculiar 
importance of India to our commercial system may justify 
some enlargement. 

None will doubt that an extension of our present markets is 
becoming more than desirable — it is necessary. Europe and 
the United States are manufacturing for themselves, while our 
own capital and population are annually increasing, and are 
pressing with annually-increasing force on the openings for 
occupation. The waste of the railway madness, notwithstand- 
ing its wildness, and the panic of 1847, notwithstanding its 
severity, are already succeeded by a plethora of capital ; while 
multitudes of intelligent and energetic men are idle or half 
employed. 

If we look to foreign states for scenes of occupation, we find 
ourselves too often met with a meddling or obstructive policy ; 
we are not always treated with good faith in detail. Our 
progress may at any time be interrupted or our people ruined 
by the measures of governments accessible to no suflBcient 
salutary influence. And while no doubt the energy of our 
countrymen does and will establish their undertakings in every 
practicable clime, it cannot be denied that these difficulties 
constitute considerable drawbacks to the inducements which 
should lead us to occupy the fields of enterprise presented by 
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foreign states, as well as obstructions and limitations which 
only the unusual energy, skill, or opportunities of a few can 
overcome. 

Beyond these considerations is that of the amount of popu- 
lation in any given country — one of the most important ele- 
ments in the calculation. Without adequate population to 
begin with, neither natural fertility nor convenience of trans- 
port can afford more than a field which exertions begun now 
may have elaborated, at some future time, into an eligible 
arena for further effort. In thinly-peopled or newly-settled 
lands, everything must at first be on a small scale and move 
slowly ; such countries present no opportunity or inducement 
for the costly and extensive undertakings which the full em- 
ployment of our accumulating means requires, and for which 
a populated country would amply pay. In time, no doubt, 
other advantages would bring on that of a due population; 
meanwhile, however, substantial prospects would be wanting, 
except for moderate undertakings very favourably situated. 
Want of population, I apprehend, will be the check first 
arrived at on an extension of enterprise in many countries 
otherwise very eUgible for it; a check, it is true, which con- 
tinually, though slowly, recedes, as previous difficulties are 
surmounted. 

We are tr}ing to relieve ourselves by colonization : but if we 
send away 300,000 souls a year, we shall remain at home in 
numbers but as we were; and these, as customers, must 
increase at an extraordinary rate to give us 6,000,000 of addi- 
tional customers in fifteen or twenty years; a result which, 
while far beyond probability, would be more than overtaken by 
our usual increase of capital. And even 5,000,000 of British 
colonists for customers would not be of above one-third the 
value to us of India rightly brought into action. 

Without, then, discouraging enterprise in other directions, or 
undervaluing other fields of eflbrt, it may be said that India 
appears to be invested with pecuhar importance to our interests. 
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and to possess facilities as peculiar for promoting them. Wo 
mould its policy, and we can take care that no narrowness of 
principle shall long ohstruct us ; we guard its peace, and we 
can take care that no turbulence sliall long molest us; we 
teach its people, and we take care to sow the seeds of the 
intelligence requisite at once to their elevation and our profit : 
there is already a population vast in numbers, submissive in 
a good degree to order, able and willing to reciprocate our 
approaches, if only we take out of the way the merely physical 
obstructions which now keep us asunder. We have not here 
to wait the discovery of new lands, the raising up of new 
populations, the estabUshment of new friendships, or even the 
admission of new principles of economic policy. We want little 
more than the means of communication ; all else that is want- 
ing will follow. 

I cannot refrain from stating a view of our commercial 
position which, perhaps, I hold almost alone, but which, if 
correct, invests the magnitude of the population of India with 
singular importance to our interests. We have been startled and 
perplexed at intervals since the peace, by the repeated occur- 
rence of commercial panics. The theory of these convulsions 
seems not to be generally agreed on ; and indeed they have 
been to some extent considered either uncontrollable parox- 
ysms, as little to be foreseen or guarded against as an earth- 
quake, or the results of a periodical accession of extreme and 
culpable hope and adventurousness. I venture to suggest 
another view of the case. 

Our efifective manufacturing energy consists of two parts, each 
of which is indispensable to the activity and productiveness of 
the other; one is our capital — the other, our personal capa- 
bilities, whether of body or mind. Neither is productive when 
alone ; the effect depends on their union. Now our personal 
capabihties seem to be greater than is requisite to match with 
our capital ; that is, when all our actual capital is employed, and 
has associated with itself its complement of personal capability, 
there is a surplus of the latter still wanting occupation, and 
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by 80 much is our total national effectiveness below what it 
would be with additional capital to match this surplus. 

That the defect (in a comparative sense a defect) is on 
the side of capital seems tolerably clear from the fact that 
immediately on the use of credit in extension of capital our 
productions increase; and they increase far too suddenly to 
permit the supposition that their increase has depended on 
and resulted from an increase of personal capability, for that 
capability is necessarily of much slower growth. The very 
suddenness of our occasional increase of production is proof, I 
conceive, that our capital, vast as it is, still is short of our 
personal capability of employing it. 

When, however, under the inducements supplied by unoccu- 
pied personal capabilities, credit comes largely to perform the 
ofl&ce of capital, our total production is suddenly and greatly 
augmented; and this is done without any very distinct view 
being had, at the same time, of means and channels of dis- 
posing of the augment of production, so as to redeem the 
credit on which it was made. We send away the goods merely 
in hope of sale. 

But, in fact, we are dealing with little more than the coasts 
of the world, and, generally speaking, we have no sufficient 
access to its interiors. A Manchester cotton handkerchief at 
Timbuctoo, or a Sheffield razor at Bokhara, may serve to give 
a poetical idea of the depths of continent to which British 
products can penetrate, but they afford no evidence to counter- 
vail the facts which show tliat our goods are not generally 
bought or used by the vast masses of people which are located 
far from coasts and navigable rivers. 

The coasts of the world, however, afford but a limited 
market; and the amount of goods which our personal capa- 
bilities, when all set to work can produce, soon chokes them ; 
and so much the more rapidly and severely, from the augment 
having come on too suddenly to permit even such use of the 
interiors as perhaps might in time be made of them, under 
present circumstances. The choked coast markets afford only 
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slow demand and insuflBcient prices, and the goods consequently 
do not redeem the credits on which they were made. The 
workman and his employer, unable to wait the issue, had mean- 
while sold tlieir interest in the matter at rates accordant with 
the hopes of the day; and the loss falls on the merchant and 
banker, and through them on parties who had notliing to do 
with the original transactions. 

So long, then, as we have only coast markets (necessarily 
very hmited both in their population and in the acceptable 
products by wliich they can purchase our goods), and cannot 
rely on the requisite mercantile access to the populations which 
are seated far from the sea, while, on the other hand, our pro- 
ductive energy remains liable to great tmd sudden augmentation, 
by bringing into play, through the use of credit, our excess of 
personal capabiUties beyond capital, I apprehend we shall have 
reason to expect a recurrence of commercial crises. 

If this be so, the natural remedy lies in gaining access to 
the interiors; for I apprehend that the force of the " prudential 
check " will not long keep down production ; and its effect will 
obviously always become weaker as the sufferers and witnesses 
of the next preceding crisis become fewer and less active ; we 
have therefore only to rely, in the long run, on the ordinary 
operation of common motives. To provide for the employment 
of our activities, and not to restrain them, cannot but be the 
safer policy ; and this, if the foregoing remarks have any truth 
in them, requires not merely that we strive to obtain extended 
markets of some kind, but that we look well to the means of 
penetrating with our commerce to the inland seats of popula- 
tion. 

How far, indeed, disaster may induce caution, so as artifi- 
cially, for a time, to keep down production, it is not easy to 
predict; but if it were as certain to succeed as it is likely 
sooner or later to fail, none could doubt the greater desirable- 
ness of a scheme of action, if such were practicable, which 
should give us all the activity of our periods of confidence, 
without the dreadful collapse which has hitherto followed them : 

N 
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the practical attempt for this purpose (an attempt which, even 
if it failed for this particular end, could not but accompHsh 
great good of other kinds,) would be, I conceive, to open to 
our traffic, by cheap and easy means of transit, the great inland 
countries of the earth. 

In this view India is pre-eminently valuable to us. South 
America has yet to people much of its vast interior. Africa 
presents other difficulties in conjunction with those of transit, 
which time only can overcome. China is yet to a great extent 
locked against us by fear and prejudice. Japan is still more 
firmly closed. The countries between India and China afford 
for the most part but unsafe and uncongenial fields for 
European enterprise. In all these quarters, although much 
may and probably will be done, we have everywhere to confront 
difficulties which in India do not exist. Nothing but our own 
timidity, induced by a want of knowledge of the facts, stands 
in the way of our making India, with considerate but not 
sleepy speed, a vast scene of British enterprise, to the great 
advantage of ourselves, and the still greater benefit of the 
natives. 

As in the rest of the world, beyond Europe and North 
America, so in India we have dealt with little more than tlie 
coasts and the neighbourhood of a few navigable rivers: and, I 
apprehend, that although some specimens of British commodi- 
ties might doubtless be found in its most central distoicts, yet 
the greater part of our goods is consumed within comparatively 
short distances of the sea; probably our commerce is limited not 
80 much by the smallness of the consumption by each person, 
as by the smallness of the numbers of persons who, from dis- 
tance, can obtain our goods at all ; and it must be remembered 
that the coastward districts of India are not generally the most 
populous. The Hindoos rarely carried on commerce by sea, or 
located themselves with a view to its convenience. The great 
seats of population were, anciently, in the interior, and the cities 
which have sprung up around the centres of our own power 
scarcely disturb the former average distribution of the people. 
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To carry, then, reasonable means of transit into and across 
India, would be to convert the vast population of tlie interior, 
from subjugated aliens of strange habits, into customers and 
correspondents; and the gradual but certain reaching of the 
successive portions of their land, with the equally gradual but 
certain imbuing of them witli the desires which would stimulate 
their industry, and the knowledge which would direct it, could 
not fail to afford us a market, whose expansion might for a 
long time correspond in some degree with that of our own 
capabilities; and great, indeed, would be its value to us, if it 
only mitigated those terrible commercial convulsions, which 
have carried sorrow into innumerable families, and have given, 
in some measure, a character to the age. If the impending 
outburst of enterprise should take a direction calculated only 
to increase our productions, or to carry them with greater 
cheapness and facility to the shores of other countries, we may 
look indeed for a certain measure of prosperity; but, if I am 
not mistaken, that prosperity will be chequered and limited by 
renewed convulsions. But if that outburst should include, in 
due degree, the extension of the means of internal transit in 
otlier countries, and especially in India, I believe we may safely 
anticipate tliat at a time probably not very distant our course 
will become comparatively free from those disastrous periods. 

However the importance of railways in India may be ad- 
mitted on general considerations, it is hardly possible to 
suppose that the views I have now expressed will meet with 
unchallenged assent. Happily, the reasons for urging with all 
energy the prosecution of these enterprises are too numerous 
and varied for any difference of opinion on one, or even many, 
of them, to weaken materially the effect of the whole. Perfectly 
at ease then as to the influence of this discussion, while I am 
convinced of the truth and importance of the opinions I have 
expressed, I submit these views, believing that, even if mistaken, 
they will suggest reflections which caimot fail to be useful, and 
if true they may assist in obtaining attention and energetic 
prosecution for undertakings which have been too little ex- 

N 2 
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amined and understood by the British public, and the support of 
which has liitherto rested too exclusively on extrinsic ground. 

AUTHORITIES AND REMARKS— TABLES I. AND II. 

It may prevent confasion to repeat that while Table I. is founded, as to the ex- 
ports from England, on the average of the years from 1840 to 1845, both indaded, 
Table II. exhibits the commerce of only the last-mentioned year : hence some 
merely apparent difference in results. The object of the former table is to give a bar 
general \\ew of the average commerce; that of the latter, to exhibit the principal 
items of which our commerce with each country consists. 

The reduced values arc carried to the fourth decimal of Id., merely to obviate the 
necessity of giving another table with the actual values of the exports. It is obvious 
that those values can easily be recovered, with sufficient accuracy for general pur- 
poses, by multiplying the personal consumption by the population. 

IsDiA AND Cetloh: — 

Po^ii/a<<o»- India, Commercial Tariffs, part xxilL, page 264 . 113,000,000 
Ceylon, „ „ „ 695 . 1,500,000 



114,500,000 



British India only, about 70,000,000 

Taxation— Taken for the year 1845, Parliamentary Paper No. 188, of 1847, 
page 6. Of the gross sum of 22,074,763/. about three-fourths appear to be 
collected from our own territories exclusively, and one-fourth is derived from 
customs, salt, &c, which affect the whole population of India ; the personal 
taxation is stated in the table accordingly. 

Exports — Amount for 1841-2, the latest available fir all the Presidencies. 
Commercial Tariffs, xxiii., pages 177, 182, 191 ; — taken as derived from the 
population of all India. 

Mexico : — 

Population — Commercial Tarifis, xvi., page 9. Thomson's Mexico, page 187. 
TVwra/io/i — Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 248. Thomson's Mexico, page 196. 

This sum is taken as 17,000,000 dollars of acknowledged taxation, and 
7.000,000 dollars of embezzlement. The expenses of the Government come 
to about 22,000,000 dollars. Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 248. 

Exports — Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 271. Thomson's Mexico, page 189. 

Cehtral America: — 

Population — Very uncertain. Commercial Tariffs, xvii., xviii., page 62. Of 
taxation or exports I have met with no information. 

In Table II. the values of our exports to this country are taken for 1847, 
the commerce during the six years selected, vix., 1840-45, Slaving been too 
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small and distarbed to admit of being represented. The direct exportition 
from England is increased in this table in a few items, by the re-export from 
the West Indies. 

Cuba and the Foreign West Indies: — 

Population — Cuba, Commercial Tariffs, xx., page 68 . . 1,007,624 

Porto Rico, „ „ „ 119 . . 600,000 

French Islands and Guiana, „ 145, &c. . 284,498 

Dutch Islands, „ „ 166, &c. . 19,769 

„ Guiana, xriii., „ „ 183 . . 88,000 

Danish Islands, xx., „ „ 169 . . 41,200 



1,936,091 

Taxaiion—T&Vcn for Cuba only for 1847 ; amount, 12,808,713 dollars 
equal to 2,561,743^. 

** Of this revenue it is stated 1,600,000 dollars arc applied to the civil 
service, including the ministers and consuls of Spain, in North and South 
America; 4,600,000 dollars for the military; 1,260,000 for the marine ; and 
the remabder remitted to Spain." — Maddens Island of Cuba, page 196. 

ExporU — Taken for Cuba only for 1842. Commercial Tariffs, xx., page 84. 

Comparing the amounts of five years previous to 1844, Commercial Tariflb, 
xxi., page 193, with the other accounts of our traffic with the Foreign West 
Indies, it appears that Cuba is a better customer to us per head than the 
other iskinds, in the proportion of about 11 to 7. 

Hatti : — 

Population — Commercial Tariffs, xx., page 5. 

Taxation — Average of 1840 and 1841, a period of civil war, page 66. 

je-rporf*— Page 62. 

Columbia : — 

Population — New Grenada, Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 163 . 1,860,000 

Venezueb, „ „ „ 169 . 887,168 

Ecuador^ „ ,» ,, 192 . 660,000 

2,797,168 

Taxation — New Gh'enada, Commercial Tariffs, xviii.> page 814* 

Venezuela, „ „ „ 864. 

Ecuador — no information. 
Exporti — New Grenada, Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 323. 

Venezuela, „ ,, ,> 343. 

Ecuador (average of 1848 and 1844), „ 366. 

In Table I. the direct export from England is augmented by 243,269^, 
the value of the re-export of British goods to Columbia from the West Indies, 
of which 162,163/. was of cotton goods. The united value of the direct 
export, and the re-export, is that given in the table. 
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In the column Columbia, Table II., the direct export from England has 
been increased by the re-export in 1845 of British goods from the West 
Indies, which are as follows : — 

Cotton manufactures .... 9'6769d. per head. 



Linen „ 

Silk 

Woollen 



ft 
Hardware 



ff 



3-2244 
0-2370 



. 0-7912 „ 
. 0-4058 „ 

The re-exports to other countries of South America are too small to require 
notice. 
Peru : — 

Population — Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 222. 

Taxation — No information. 

Exports — Commercial Tariffs, xix., page 862. 

BouYiA : — 

Population — (Very uncertain; estimates vary from 500,000 to 1,500,000). 

Commercial Tariffs, xviiL, page 251. 
Taxaiion — No information. 
Exports — Commercial Tariffs, xix., pages 871, 872. 

Our exports to Peru and Bolivia are classed together in the returns of the 
British customs for the period under discussion. Strictly, the figures given 
in Table II., under the head of Peru, are not quite accurate, and, perhaps, 
cannot be made so. Since the imports of foreign goods into Bolivia are very 
much less than those into Peru, while the population of the former is so 
uncertain as to afford no safe basis of calculation, it appeared likely that the 
smallest error would be committed by attributing all the goods to the con- 
sumption of Peru, and appending this explanation. The entire import of 
Bolivia, from all countries, does not much exceed 800,000/. per annum, of 
which only part is from England : nine-tenths of the payment is made in 
silver. Commercial Tariffs, xviii., pages 871, 872. Macculloch's Commercial 
Dictionary, art. Lamar. 
Brazil : — 

Population — Commercial Tariffs, xxi., page 47. 
Taxation — „ „ ,,181. 

Exports — „ „ „ 179. 

Of the amount of 7*974 1<2. per head, in Table II., Brazil, under the title 
of goods enumerated in the official tables, but not in this, the following are 
the principal items : — d. 

Beer and Ale 1-4519 

Butter and Cheese 3-5192 

Leather, wrought and unwrought .... 0-5488 
Chili : — 

Population — Commercial Tariffi, xviii., page 256. 

Tojxition — No information. 

^T/>ort«— Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 374. 
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Stateb of Rio dk la Plata: — 

PoptUation — Commercial Tariffs, xviil., page 289. 
Taxation — No information. 

Exjxnis — Commercial Tarifii, six., page 398, and Macculloch's Conmiercial Dic- 
tionary, art Monte Video. 

British West Indies: — 

Population — Parliamentary Paper, No. 426, of 1845, page 6. 
Taxation— 

ExporU — Tables of Population, Revenue, &c., of the United Kingdom, ziv. and 
xvi.; average of 1842-3, 1846. 
In Table I. the average of our annual exports to the British West Indies in 
the six years 1840-45 was 2,798,916/., from which I deduct an annual re-export of 
311,093/. A deduction of the same nature is mode in respect of cotton goods. The 
quantities in the table are those left for consumption in the British West Indies, on 
the average of the six years specified. 

From the values of goods exported to the British West Indies in 1845, as given 
in the Tables of Population, Revenue, &c, xv., sect A., page 104, &c., have been 
subtracted the re-exports from those ishuids, as given in part xvi., pages 277, &c., to 
the following amounts per head: — 





«. 


rf. 




£ 


Cotton manufiictures 


. . . 3 


6-2050 


or 


156,375 


Iron and steel „ 


. . . 


2-5260 


i» 


9,359 


Linen „ 


. . . 1 


4-3178 


n 


60,458 


Silk 


. . 


1'0424 


a 


3,862 


Woollen „ 


. . . 
5 


3-6936 


ft 


13,685 




5-7848 


243,739 



The quantities in Table II. are those left for consumption in the British West 
Indies, in the year 1845, after subtracting the foregoing re-exports. 

In the same table the large amount of 13«. 4-1123(2. per head per annum, not 
given in detail, is made up of the following items : — 

9. d. 



Bacon and Hams ... 7*3958 

Beef and Pork .... 4*3052 

Beer and Ale .... 1 6-4417 

Butter and Cheese . . 1 109787 

Cordage 5*3935 

Fish (Herrings) ... 03409 

Hats ....*.. 3*5460 

Lead and Shot .... 2*4043 
Leather, wrought and un- 

wrought 2 9-6577 

Saddlery and Harness . 71043 

8 9-5676 



Brought up . 

Painters* Colours . . . 

Plate, Phited Ware, Jewel- 
lery, and Watches 

Salt 

Soap and Candles . 

Sugar (refined) . . 

Tin, unwrought 

Tin and Pewter Wares, 
and Tin Plates . . . 



t, 

8 




2 





d. 

9-5676 

5-3166 

3*6002 
0-8086 
11-8380 
4-8909 
0*2704 



3-8200 



13 41123 
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CHArXER VI. 

DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN FACTS AND PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
IN THE LINE AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE GREAT INDIAN 
PENINSULA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

If the foregoing chapters are not greatly in error, as to both 
facts and inferences, it is hardly possible to overrate the im- 
portance of improved mr)des of communication in India. Much 
indeed has been said on this subject, especially of late ; while 
it is almost superfluous to remark that little real progress has 
yet been made in respect to it. Not much, indeed, seems to be 
generally known or felt as to the facts, whether as to construc- 
tion or traffic, which must influence the practical steps to be 
taken ; and yet it is upon these facts that the success of the 
whole system of effort, and the realization of its consequences, 
depend. 

If I endeavour to assist in establishing a stronger, because 
a better-informed, public opinion in England, on this mo- 
mentous subject, I shall confine myself, as to local and prac- 
tical questions, almost entirely to a discussion of the facts 
connected with the railwav svstem of Western India; — not, 
indeed, as undervaluing railways in other parts of India, nor 
as discouraging the extension of common roads, nor as 
adverse to the making the best of the very scanty lines of 
possible river navigation which Peninsular India possesses ; 
but rather in the belief that a tolerably complete and accurate 
exposition of matters, with which years of willing attention, 
and the fulfilment of responsible duties, have made me familiar, 
will better serve the general cause than a looser disquisition on 
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matters spread over a wider field. I believe, also, I shall be 
forgiven if I add that, as the book published some time ago by 
Lieut.-Col. Grant, of the Bombay Engineers, gives forcible 
and talented expression to what I deem serious errors which 
are generally entertained, and opposes the designs which I felt 
it my duty to recommend, it seems to me that the discussion on 
local questions will be most conveniently conducted in the form 
principally of an examination of that book. The disadvantages 
of a polemical mode of expression will probably be more than 
counterbalanced by having before us the actual views of one 
who has so well and so fully expressed what others have hinted 
at or approved. 

The progress made by the public mind in respect of the 
application of the railway system to the circumstances and 
wants of India is attested at least by the existence of a con- 
siderable amount of discussion and of diversity of opinion. 
Possibly, while I deeply regret the great delay which has taken 
place in the practical adoption of the system, I may appreciate 
more vividly than others the evidence of a growth of atten- 
tion and of earnest wishes which this diversity of sentiments 
affords. In 1842 and 1843, when my solitary efforts com- 
menced, the greatest difficulty was to meet the incredulity and 
even ridicule with which my statements and suggestions were 
almost everywhere received. First, however, a few of those 
who, from long residence in India, were the best informed and 
the most anxious for the improvement of the country in which 
they had spent so much of their lives, gave me encouragement 
and imparted aid. Afterwards, in 1844, it became practicable 
to form a Provisional Committee. But even in the following 
year, 1845 (memorable for tlie extent and character of its 
speculations), so small a sum as 2400/. could not be raised in 
London in order to dispatch me to India, except by giving the 
contributors an enormous contingent interest to induce them to 
encounter the risk ; notwithstanding that, at that early period, 
the facts as to traffic were so ascertained as only to be con- 
firmed by subsequent investigations: — so great was then the 
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general ignorance of Indian subjecU, and the timidity conse- 
quent upun it. 

Nor in India itself were opinions less discouraging. A line 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay had been proposed, examined, 
and abaodoned. Differences of opinion had arisen out of the 
proceedings connected with that line ; and public men, who 
were eameslly desirous of the improvement of the country, 
doubted or denied the possibility of constructing or main- 
taining railways there, or, if constnicted and maintained, that 
such works would pay. Not one practical step had been taken 
when I reached Bombay, in Sept., 1845, except making 
some preliminary surreys and estimates for the then -abandoned 
line. As to the passage of the Great Western Ghauts by rail- 
way, on which to a great extent the value of any line in 
Western India must depend, its possibility was positively and 
very generaily denied ; while, in deference to an equally rife 
and decided opinion, that natives would never travel by rail- 
way, I found it necessary, in forming tli^ estimates of traffic, 
to leave out of account every shilling we might hope to derive 
from the conveyance of passengers. 

The investigations, however, of 1810 seemed to put an end 
to this state of things. The principles by which it appeared 
to me we were most likely to discover the best point, perhaps 
the only one, for crossing the Ghauts, and so for deter- 
mining, in an engineering view, tlie general course of the line, 
were so zealously, skilfully, and succesBfulIy worked out by 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Conybeare, that no doubt was left as to the 
practicability and preferablenesa of the course proposed ; while 
the line so preferred, for engineering reasons, was found to be 
on the whole better adapted than any other, as a Jirgt line, 
to meet the wants of the country, and to insure, if any could, 
due returns to the shareholders. At the same time documents 
of undoubted trust worthiness, prepared for the most part origin- 
ally for the ordinary purposes of the Government, and not for 
lliosc ol the railniiv, showed, heycnd ixiisonablo doubt, tliut 
the amount ai.X 
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rates which could be charged for its conveyance without danger 
of being under-bidden by the existing means of conveyance, 
would afford ample dividends on any probable amount of 
capital required for the constructing and furnishing of the line. 

From the date of the publication of the reports which ex- 
hibited the facts elicited by our surveys and investigations, and 
their bearing on the prospects of the undertaking, the question 
has not been, as it was before, ** Shall railways be made in the 
Presidency of Bombay ? " — hardly has it been, " What direction 
shall they take?" — but, "When shall they be made? And 
under what arrangements for countervailing the absence of 
knowledge, and consequently of confidence in English and 
native shareholders ? " 

Not, indeed, that that stage of the business was passed over 
without occasional and individual expressions of diversities of 
opinion as to the direction of the line; for, while I was in the 
service of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway Company, I 
received a few plans, chiefly suggested by residents in India, 
different from that which I proposed, and on which the calcula- 
tions of the Company were founded. To each and all of these, 
I believe, without exception, I gave careful examination, and 
what appeared to me suitable replies; and I think, in each 
case, the facts, when all taken into account, were so clear 
against the proposal, that I had no difficulty in saying why, as 
to my own opinion, I did not concur in it; and I further 
believe that had these plans been accompanied with estimates 
of traffic, derived from trustworthy sources, the unsoundness of 
every one of them would have become manifest to the pro- 
posers themselves. If, therefore, I have adhered, as I still do, 
to a belief that the route by Tannah and the Malsej Ghaut is 
the best line for tlie country and tlie shareholders, it is not for 
lack of other suggestions ; and I trust to be able to show that 
it is for far better reasons than a mere fondness for my own 
plans. 

Clear, however, as I think tlie case, when fully understood, 
is in favour of the Malsej line, and against the route by the 
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Bhore Ghaut to Poonah, proposed by Col. Grant and others, 
I neither expect nor vish that it should be adopted without 
discussion. The world will take its own way on what, rightly 
or wrongly, it believes to be its own convictions : and, moreover, 
it is hardly to be expected that a body of highly-intelhgent 
Government engineer ofl&cers, resident in the country and 
charged with its interests, should at once give place to a 
stranger, who, after sojourning but a year amongst them, ven- 
tures to propound and stand by an opinion, and even a set of 
opinions, very different from any which they had promulgated, 
or probably so much as entertained. Beady and glad as I am 
to bear testimony to the handsome and cordial Hberahty with 
which every public oflBcer, these included, assisted my inquiries 
and operations in India (and I believe those of our engineers, 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Conybeare, also), I can hardly suppose that 
some of them at least would not take views different from mine; 
and I cheerfully add they are at least as able, and quite as 
much entitled, to maintain them. 

The appearance, therefore, of the book entitled "Bombay Cot- 
ton and Indian Railways," by Lieut.-Col. C. W. Grant, of the 
Bombay Engineers, to which I have before adverted, although 
it deals somewhat decidedly with the plans I proposed, and I 
differ widely from its conclusions, neither surprised nor dis- 
couraged me. I take it rather as an evidence of progress, and 
as one of many proofs tliat Indian railways, however laughed 
at seven years ago, will never be suffered to sleep again. More- 
over, I am glad of tlie facilities it affords me for the discussion 
of the subjects to wliich it relates. In one respect only does 
my changed position affect this inquiry : — I have not now com- 
mand of papers which might possibly assist me ; but I believe 
that I shall be able to adduce undoubted facts which are deci- 
sive of the most important points ; and, for the rest, I trust my 
memory will not lead me far wrong. 

I am glad to begin by declaring my hearty concurrence in 
much that Col. Grant has said; — in his description of the 
advantages to be conferred on Western India by the railway 
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system — in his anxiety that capital should not be wasted on 
ornament — in his preference for light engines and frequent 
trains (from which, however, I do not deduce a preference, as 
he does, for light roads) — in his regard for the wishes, habits, 
and advantage, of the people of India — in his solicitude for 
the pecuniary success of whatever line may be undertaken — 
and, not least, in his regret that the magnificent volume of 
water, with which nature every year favours the western side of 
India, should roll idly and wastefully to the sea. However I 
may be found to differ from him as to the means of securing 
the objects of our common pursuit, I cannot but feel that his 
pursuit of the very objects for which I have long laboured is a 
strong additional title to the careful examination of his argu- 
ments, which his rank and talents would have justly required 
at my hands; and if these pages should wear much of the 
appearance of difference, I trust it will be remembered that to 
state my differences and the causes of them are their very pur- 
pose, and that to repeat constantly the many particulars in 
which we agree would only distract attention from the matters 
on which no doubt Col. Grant, as much as myself, wishes the 
truth, whatever it is, should be made known. 

It may serve to clear our way to state next a few misap- 
prehensions as to matters of fact into which Col. Grant has 
fallen. 

1. My respected opponent supposes that the estimate of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, of 15,000/. per 
mile for the construction and furnishing, is that of the cost of 
a single line', that is, with one pair of rails : not so, it is for a 
double line, and it is probably even an over estimate for that. 
It includes, with other items, the materials of a double per- 
manent way, consisting of ballast, sleepers, rails (70 lbs. per 
yard, at 95 rupees per ton, delivered at Bombay, then thought 
sufficient), chairs, and keys, amoimting to 37,878 rupees per 
mile. 

What has led Col. Grant into an error which so seriously 

' Pages 6S, 60, 117, and 187. 
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affects some of his principal arguments, I cannot conjecture ; 
at the same time it is fair to say, that the fact of its being an 
estimate for a double line seems to have been left to be under- 
stood from the universal usage of such documents, and does 
not appear to have been expressly stated in any paper likely to 
have fallen into his hands. The error is therefore merely that 
of too hasty an inference ; yet not the less for that does it 
vitiate the arguments founded upon it, and with them many of 
Col. Grant's conclusions. 

2. The next misapprehension is that it was intended to fix 
the permanent terminus at Bycullah*. No such design was 
ever entertained. But as tlie views of the Government on the 
site of the terminus did not agree with those of the merchants, 
the matter was deferred, even in reference to the longer line 
originally intended to be undertaken at the beginning; and 
when the necessity unhappily arose for cutting down the first 
imdertaking to a line to Callian only, the still stronger reason 
occurred of not burdening the capital for so short a line with 
the expense of an extensive and costly permanent terminus. 
Hence the proposal for a temporary terminus at Bycullah : the 
line stopped there, awaiting further orders. 

Much attention was given to this question ; and I took care, 
when in Bombay, to examine tlioroughly one very practicable 
and eligible design, not with the view of excluding ftirther dis- 
cussion, but for the purpose then chiefly necessary of satisfying 
parties in England that at least one acceptable arrangement 
for a terminus could be carried out at a moderate expense. It 
appeared to me, however, that Bombay will eventually require 
two termini, and that these can be cheaply and conveniently 
obtained. One of them would be situated at WaiTee Bunder, 
and be extended by a single line for animal draft across the 
other bunders, drawing traffic from each; the other in Back 
Bay, opposite the Church Gate of the Fort, to be reached by 
crossing Girgaura, embanking the bay, and recovering the 
requisite land amongst the rooks, which are dry at low water ; 

' Page 105. 
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this line also to be extended for cattle draft, so as to deliver 
cotton at the Screws at the north end of Colabah. 

3. The charge of 2 jrf. per ton per mile for carriage, by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, is treated by Col. Grant as 
an unchangeable rate, essential to the pecuniary success of the 
line*; contrariwise, it is only an estimated charge, adopted 
merely because it is the highest wliich was deemed consistent 
with securing the traffic to the railway, and therefore the most 
proper to reckon on and to adopt until experience, as yet 
altogether wanting in India, might show what modifications 
were desirable for all parties. That such modifications are 
practicable is shown by the fact tliat the estimated cost of 
working the line with 1 80,000 tons of goods per annum is but 
74,021/. per annum for the distance from Bombay to AUoh, 
or O'Md. per ton per mile*; a cost which is still liable to 
reduction from the fixed expenses being shared by a larger 
traffic. All above that estimated cost is apphcable to dividend, 
and may be diminished as may seem advisable. That a dimi- 
nution of the rate was contemplated from the first is shown by 
my paper *' E, on the cost of carriage by native means, and 
the rate to be safely charged by railway,"* in wliich these 
words occur : — " For after we have first ascertained the safety 
of the imdertaking with tliis highest practicable charge, we 
may then have to go over the subject again for the purpose of 
judging whether that charge, or one still lower, will most con- 
duce to the ^ro8j)eriti/ of the railway.*' 

Two facts control the charges, and practical skill lies in 
deducing from the special circumstances of each case the point 
at which those facts fix the charge of maximum profit ; a high 
charge gives more profit on each ton, but a low one brings a 
greater number of tons to the line. The true charge is that 

» Pages 16, 84, 94, 142. 

' Letter of J. Chapman to Mr. Crawford, Sept. 1, 1846, in the Report, Maps, and 
Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, page 23. 

' Report, Maps, and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
page 49. 
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which 80 comhines profit on each ton, with the number of tons 
carried, as to bring a larger surplus than would be obtained 
from either higher charges or a greater number of tons. My 
own opinion, held, however, subject to further knowledge and 
investigation, is that considerably less than 2^d. per ton per 
mile for coarse goods will be the charge of maximum profit on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

4. Col. Grant assumes that all the traffic between the inte- 
rior and the coast now passes by the Bhore and Thul Ghauts. 
This is a common belief with Europeans, but it is far from 
being correct. These two ghauts are those best known to us ; 
the former, from being on tlie direct line between Bombay and 
Poonah, and from having had a constructed road on it about 
fourteen years ; the latter, from having been of late years much 
improved, and having therefore become the best road to Bom- 
bay for the cotton of Candeish and Berar. Under the native 
rule, which preceded ours, there seems to have been no such 
pre-eminence of traffic by these ghauts ; indeed the works and 
ancient paved roads of the Malsej Ghaut (the Uke of which, I 
believe, occur nowhere else on the Syadree range), and the 
derivation of its name*, rather countenance the belief that this 
was formerly the ghaut of principal use. Careful inquiry in 
the country, and statements made to me by the best-informed 
British and native civil officers in the ghaut districts, satisfied 
me that very much traffic passes even now by other routes than 
those of the Bhore and Thul Ghauts, and that very slight 
differences of cost of maintenance of cattle, condition of roads 
and pastures, &c., &c., divert much of the traffic to any of 
several different routes. Col. Grant himself supplies a state- 
ment at p. 149, which, combined with other well-ascertained 
facts, confirms this view of the case ; for wliile the traffic of 
Bombay with the interior, including salt, appears almost en- 
tirely on official authority to amount to 180,000 tons per 

' Mdl — goods, wares, merchandise, commodities. ^S^'^scries, train, line, regular 
disposition or consecution — Molesworth's " Mahrattee Dictionary." 
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annum S of which nearly all must pass over the gbauts, the 
statements given by him, from official sources, show that hut 
40,544 tons passed the Bhore Ghaut in 1848—9, and but 
50,573 tons the Thul Ghaut in eight and a half months of the 
same year; giving, in all probability, less than 100,000 tons 
per annum for both, and leaving nearly as much more to be 
carried by other routes, notwithstanding the superiority for 
travelling of these constructed roads. It seems clear that it 
is from the adventitious circumstance of their having been 
selected by us for improvement, and not from any natural 
relation they bear to the sources of traffic, diat the Bhore and 
Thul Ghauts are now the most frequented, yet not the exclu- 
sive, passes up the great barrier step between Bombay and the 
interior. 

5. Perhaps the most important misapprehension as to facts 
into which Col. Grant has fallen is tliat connected with the 
present and possible sources of the supply of cotton*. I do 
not, indeed, see his object in endeavouring to show that a rail- 
way into the Deccan will not increase tlie supply ; for, after all, 
he comes to the conclusion that such a railway ought to be 
made ; and, but for the bearing of a right understanding of the 
subject on the energy with which such a design may be prose- 
cuted, I might perhaps safely leave the question to be decided 
by time. Because Guzerat at this time produces two-thirds of 
the cotton exported from Bombay, he supposes (and is far from 
being alone in it) that a railway across the Ghauts will not 
much affect the supply. Tliis error arises apparently from his 
not being aware that the greatest cotton field of India is the 
Deccan and Berar, and not Guzerat ; and that we do not get 
adequate supplies of cotton from that quarter, only because if 
it were grown we have not the means of carrying it away. A 
parallel drawn from English facts may show the nature and 
force of the argument. We obtain iron from South Wales, 

' Report, Maps, and Papers of the Great Indian Railway Company, Paper C, 
pageSli 
« Page 27. 
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and carry it away by sea ; we know, also, .that there is a vast 
8U})ply of ore, and of all other mineral requisites for the pro- 
duction of iron, id Staffordshire. If we had no roads into 
Stttllbrdshire, I apprehend that, notwithstanding the richness of 
the naturnl supply, we should obtain no iron from it ; and, in 
that state of things, Col. Grant's argument would go to afi^rm 
that because our iron came chiefly from South Wales, a canal 
or railway into SUilibrdshire would bring us no additional sup- 
ply; — a mistake easily made by one who did not happen to 
know the pccuUar mineral riclies of the latter district Put 
cotton for iron, — Guzerat for South Wales, — and Berar for 
StoHbrdshiro, and the argument is exactly tliat which has lately 
boon adviuicod against the utility of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in respect of the supply of cotton. The very fact to 
bo oomplttinod of and remedied is, that immense quantities of 
cotton do not come to Bombay, wliich are or might be produced 
for us in the interior, and which would be produced and sent, 
if a railway existed to obnate the immense disadvantages which 
now kot'^p down the traffic. 

^^y gjillant opponent fiutlier says thai tlie line, as proposed. 
" will not over pass within 140 miles of Oomrawuttee and the 
iHUton lands of Berar. * Here are two or three errors, expressed 
or implioil. The cotton lands of Berar extend to the western 
fn^ntier of the Nizam's dominions, and are continuous with 
those of our territory in Candeish, which the proposed line 
on^sst^. I'^omrawuttee has not the pre-eminence in the cotton 
trade which it once had. the trade Ivinir now :^hared with it bv 
the active marts which have sprung up 70 or ^0 miles to the 
wt^5wai\i. and bv s<^ much nearer to the British fr\.«ntirr ; even 
if it wen^ not s<\ l-lO miles of transit in that coantry involves 
noihinc like the i\>>t and difficultv oi ir>insii {>( half the dis- 
tAiiv\> in ilie jrhaui i\^untrv and the Conoan ; — ani finallv. ii 
iK^vt r was int< ndt^l or pro{x>><xi to limi: the line to any pardciilar 
extent, Ivninh, or dirtvu^r., lu: to v"arT>- it Ar.i ::> tr^is^ies 
wherever tra^.^ mich: rv^,|:u:^ and %f\^nT^ ciich: prrm::. A 
continuous hne of '^00 miles fr.m Bombav. bv wav of tb^ 
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Malsej Ghaut, would so overcome the chief difficulties pre- 
sented by the nature of the country, as to give new life to the 
industry of the interior, and to the commerce of the port of 
Bombay; all beyond that, altliough highly important, would 
not be indispensable to the great public objects to be first 
accomplished. 

Having already gone fully into the consideration of the 
various sources of supply of cotton presented by different parts 
of India, I shall not again enter at length into that subject- 
If the facts I have adduced have any weight, they will of them- 
selves suggest the practical inferences necessary to vigorous 
and well-planned action for securing the advantages which 
they show to be within our own reach. But an argument 
drawn by Col. Grant fi'om the facts of Guzerat, and applied to 
the very different case of Berar, requires some attention. This 
argument is in substance as follows: that as Guzerat, wliich has 
cheap carriage by sea to Bombay, cannot compete in cotton 
with America, neither could Berar, even with the help of a 
railway, since even a railway would not bring carriage from 
Berar to so low a cost as that by sea from Guzerat V The 
facts I have already adduced may be taken as a sufficient 
answer to this argument, since they show that, with a railway, 
Berar cotton could nearly always have been sold at Liverpool 
at a profit, in face of American ; while, with present moans of 
conveyance, it must often have been sold at a loss. The dif- 
ference between the circumstances of Guzerat and Berar should, 
however, be further understood. 

Sea carriage from Guzerat to Bombay is indeed cheap, being 
but three rupees for seven cwt.^ equal to 0*()88fl?. per lb., or, 
on the distance, 0'789fl?. per ton per mile; from this rate there 
is evidently nothing material to be saved by reduction. Gu- 
zerat; as I have already shown, does already send to Bombay 
nearly as much cotton as, with its present knowledge and 
means of agriculture, it can grow. But it complains tliat 

I Pages 12, 15. 

' Report of the Bombay Cotton Committee, page 20. 
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when it has grown all it can, and sold the produce at a price 
determined in Liverpool by its competition with American 
cotton, the Government steps in and takes the greater part of 
the price ; and this complaint is made on the authority of the 
Government's own officer; Mr. Davies stating*, that out of 
the value of a candy of cotton, which may be as low as 75 
rupees*, the Government takes, or rather did take, 48; that 
is, out of a minimum price of 2^d. per lb., the Government 
took l^d. 

Here, then, is plainly a case of over- assessment, which jus- 
tice to the people requires should be remedied ; for Guzerat is 
probably paying much more than its fair share of the expenses 
of Government; but from the quantity of cotton already habi- 
tually sent from Guzerat, it does nottiappear that this just 
reform (which I am glad to learn is commenced) can materially 
augment the export, except slowly and remotely, by diminishing 
the poverty and increasing the resources of the people, and so 
tending to improve their agriculture and to increase the weight 
of their crops per acre'. 

* Report of the Bombay Cotton Committee, page 40. 

* 80 rupees per bhar, which yields 312^ lbs. of clean cotton ; the candy is 7 cwt 
' Guzerat, which extends round the head of the Gulf of Cambay, is a very level 

and fertile country, separated from the rest of India on the north and east by 
mountains covered with thick pestiferous jungles. With an early histoiy, in which 
facts, fiction, and mythology, leave ample room for conjecture, it affords the first 
traces of continuous and probiible events, about the middle of the eighth century of 
oar era. Four dynasties, and a temporary subjection to the throne of Delhi, bring 
its affiftirs down to the time of Akbar; the tale is chequered by the usual varieties 
of cnielties, rebellions, murders, depositions, adventures, and restorations, with the 
occasional occurrence of a good king, and perhaps more than the usilal proportion of 
long reigns. Internal dissensions, in which Akbar was appealed to, and the use 
made of Guzerat against him, by some re&actory prince-subjects of his own, gave 
that politic and enterprising monarch an opportunity, in 1573, of re-annexing the 
country to the Mogul dominions. In 1664, Sivajee, the celebrated founder of the 
Mahratta empire, then in the transition state between a freebooter and a king, 
plundered Surat for six days ; and the next year the same city was visited by the 
French traveller, Thevenot, who found a custom-house, which wva managed with 
the utmost pomposity and inefficiency of office, and which inflicted on those who 
urived at it an examination &r worse than that now endured at Calab ; from this 
H was not easy to obtain the release of persona under two daySj or of goods 
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But the case of Berar is altogether diflferent. Good cotton 
may commonly he hought there at prices varying from 1 ^d. to 
l^d. per lb.; a cheapness which, however, is often of no avail, 

in much less than a month : the Frenchman accuses the officers of gross and corrnpt 
oppression. At this time "the kingdom of Guserat'* seems to have paid to the 
Government of Delhi ahout 1,177,000/. per annum (about one-third of the present 
gross revenues of the Bombay Presidency) ; but whether this was the total and gross 
taxation, or the s'lrplus remitted after local chaiges were paid, does not clearly 
appear. 

This traveller experienced afterwards, in the Mogul territories of the Deccan, and 
still more in those of Hyderabad, the manner in which bukks and transit duties 
were then collected — a manner which might well justify Abul Pazl in saying, some 
90 years before, that these duties were introduced " by the avarice of men who 
feared not God, to the oppression of mankind ;" and his master Akbar, in decreeing 
(how much in vain) their abulition. They appear even to have survived the sub- 
sequent revenue reform of MuUick Umber in those countries. 

The irruption of Sivajee was only the beginning of the Mahratta raids into 
Guzerat; and, in 1724, some regular footing was obtained by the chiefs of that 
people, in the form of a conceded right to the " chouth," or fourth part of the public 
revenue, and the " surdeshmookee," or a tenth part besides ; both to be collected by 
themselves. It is hardly necessary to say that this cession was but the prelude of 
further encroachments, and of quarrels and fighting in the country amongst the 
Mahrattas themselves for the booty successively obtained. At the beginning of the 
present century, brothers were contesting in arms a right, according to Hindoo law, 
to succeed to the possession of the revenue, and they were not the only militant 
parties. These contentions occasioned the further calling in of the British, who had 
acquired Surat 50 years before, and afterwards some other districts, by means which 
did not always deserve or obtain credit for either good faith or good policy. From 
1800 to 1817, this eminently fertile province was a perpetual scene of discord; and 
districts, or rather their revenues, passed and repassed in bargains between different 
parties, to the unsettling of all permanent interests and consistent plans. At the 
latter date, that of the foil of the Peishwa, the country was settled, as to go- 
vemmeut, nearly in its present form; the Guikwar, a native prince, descended 
from a Mahratta leader, holds part of the country, and the British the remainder. 
In those days native chiefs, called Grassias, levied black mail, and aggravated the 
mischiefs by disputes amongst themselves as to the right to it, all sides making 
the cultivator pay when they could; and there were villages and tribes which 
ordinarily stood out, by force, for formal security against the oppression of the 
government, before they consented to pay revenue. The same irregular and arbitrary 
additional taxation was also found here as in the Deccan, and, after vain attempts at 
amendment, was abolished, in 1844, all over the Presidency. 

In 1817, the CoUectorate of Baroche, of which parts had come into the possession 
of the British some yean before, was surveyed with great care by Lieut-Oolonel 
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Bince the ever-varying cost and great difficulty of carriage 
always render it doubtful whether, even with that cheapness, 
the merchant can safely venture on the trade, and often, in- 

Monier Williams, whose published memoir supplies some of the most important fiuts 
connected with the native constitution and usages of that part of India, as well ag 
of the condition of the people, and of the amount of taxation at that time. 

The Colelctonite of Surat, which under our government had for some time ex- 
hibited symptoms of mismanagement, was subjected, in 1832, to a complete investi- 
gation by the Revenue Cominissioner, Mr. Williamson Ramsey. It was found that 
the directions given to the princiiMl collector for necessary improvements in its 
revenue affairs, had not been carried into effect — that excessive assessments, probably 
the remains of former misrule, had been sulTered to continue — that a corrupt body of 
native subordinates, the usual accompaniment of excessive assessments, held the 
management of details — that the declining revenue was only realized by cultivation 
under force, and sometimes by torture, inflicted by the native officers — and that the 
chief British officer was ignorant of these doings, being probably content to learn 
the state of the country exclusively from accounts brought to his office, instead of 
seeing as much as he could for himself. On this state of affairs being made known, 
the Government of Lord Clare, at Bombay, immediately removed the principal 
collector to a smaller district, already too well settled to permit much mistake ; and 
the Revenue Commissioner, zealously aided by the assistant collectors, the lamented 
Messrs. Chambers, effected a thorough revision of the assessments, and re-organiza- 
tion of the service, the consequences of which soon showed themselves in extended 
cultivation, increasing comfort, and improved revenue. 

When Baroche was surveyed by CoL Williams, in 1817-18, the price of Surat 
cotton was, in England, from 7d, to 20(f., and in Bombay not far from Od. per lb. ; at 
the date of Mr. Williamson ^{amscy's settlement of Surat, viz., 1832, the price was from 
8^(/. to 5 Id. in Liverpool, and more than4(/. in Bombay; since those dates the price 
has been as low as 2^^/. in England, and not much more than 2d. in Bombay. The 
collector of Baroche showed, in 1846, in answer to the inquiries of the Cotton Com- 
mittee of Bombay, that the greater part of the value latterly realized by the crop of 
cotton, went to the Government in the form of land-tax; nor could it be otherwise if 
the settlements above-mentioned, which were made when both cotton and grain bore 
vastly higher prices, and which justly had much weight and authority, were allowed 
to have the effect of permanent settlements; and it would not be difficult to show 
that in other parts of Western India, a permanent settlement, if it had been made 
some years ago, must have occasioned much suffering, through the fiill in the money 
▼alue of agricultural produce, which has resulted from the general establishment of 
peace and safety. 

Three or four years ago a reduction of assessment was made or attempted in Baroche, 
by means of a punchayct, or committee, formed of the native hereditary revenue 
officers of the Baroche and Sumt districts. The rates fixed were about 68. S^d. for 
the bebt, and 2^. Id. for the worst lands \^t acre, not being garden or irrigated 
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deed, occasion Mm serious loss. Even the variations of so 
great an element of cost of cotton at Bombay as its carriage 
from the interior are suflScient to keep down tlie trade; for, 
from highest to lowest, within these few years, they have ranged 
to an extent greater than the whole ordinary cost of frieght to 
England. 

What Berar needs, then, is certainty and cheapness of 
transit ; and for want of it that country does not send us one- 
tenth of the supply it could easily furnish. 

Under these very different circumstances, what force can there 
possibly be in Col. Grant's argument that because Guzerat, 
with its sea carriage, is pressed by American competition, 
therefore our supply of cotton from Berar would derive no 
benefit from a railway ? 

Nor does the proposed help to Berar in the slightest degree 
interfere with the relief to Guzerat ; but it might possibly 
happen that to relieve Guzerat without giving a railway to 
Berar would diminish, instead of increasing, the supply of 
Indian cotton; since, without extending materially the capa- 
bihties of Guzerat, it might give to that province additional 
safety in yielding to the pressure of American competition, 
and so create a state of tlie markets in Bombay which would 
be incompatible with any supply from the interior. 

Without further adverting to a subject I have already dis- 
cussed at so much length, I proceed to consider the differences 
of opinion that have arisen as to the local disposition of the 
improved facilities of transit, which it is agreed on all hands 
Western India ought to possess. The local disposition I 
proposed, and which is objected to by Col. Grant, is as fol- 

lands, and this was expected to be farther reduced; the former rate was about 15«. 
per acre — a severity of taxation which the practice of our predecessors no doubt occa- 
sioncdjbut could not justify, and which was tolerable only from a considerable amount 
of tax-free land being commonly held with that which was so heavily burdened. 

I observe from the public papers, that an active officer of tlie Bombay engineers 
has lately been sent into Guzerat to effect a regular revenue survey ; a work which, 
it is said, has long been delayed for want of competent assistance. 
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lows : — Starting from any eligible terminus at Bombay, I pro- 
posed tbat the line should take nearly the route formerly 
selected by Mr. Clark as far as Tannah, at which place a 
bridge over the salt-water tide-way would carry it to the main 
land ; thence it would proceed by the Malsej Ghaut to AUeh, 
where, bifurcating in consequence of natural difficulties in the 
direct eastward path, one branch would traverse the Gungu- 
thuree and Candeish, so as to approach the chief cotton dis- 
tricts in the Niztim's dominions, and be ready to be extended 
along the valley of the Nerbudda in one direction, and into 
Malwa in another ; while the otlier branch from Alleh would 
proceed with the rivers Goor and Beema, in a s.s.E. direction, 
to Sholapoor, beyond which point, I believe, little difficulty 
attends the crossing of the country by railway to the Bay of 
Bengal. Time and pecuniary means were so limited, that 
those portions of these lines which lie beyond the Pera River, 
an affluent of the Godavery, to the north, and Mhusu, near Se- 
roor, to the south, could not be surveyed ; but of all between 
those points and Bombay, plans and sections were taken, and 
the cost and character of the necessary works ascertained ; and 
of the remainder, extending to Indore, Hoshungabad, and Bai- 
tool in one direction, and to Sholapoor in the -other, and in 
length more than 700 miles, ocular examinations were made, 
which showed that we had no difficulties ahead, and that these 
lines might be safely and ultimately added to the 200 miles 
already surveyed. The whole of tfufse surveyed and examined 
lines lie in British territory, a precaution then deemed of 
indispensable importance, and hardly thought of less weight 
now. The complete system of railways in Western India of 
which this line would in time form a part, it was not then 
thought necessary or proper to discuss. Avowedly for the 
present, but only for the present, the line omits to pass by 
Poonah ; and this is the defect chiefly for the sake of which 
Col. Grant would reject it. 

The lines proposed by Col. Grant are as follows : — a line of 
railway to commence either at Bombay, or at Inora Bunder on 
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the island of Caranja, the latter place being separated from 
Bombay by six miles of sea. If the line started from Bombay, 
then it must proceed to Tannah ; and, whether from Tannah 
or from Inora Bunder, Col. Grant proposes that it shall go 
direct to Poonah by way of the Bhore Ghaut. Here, as an 
integral line, he proposes it shall stop, with a prospect, how- 
ever, of its being extended by Ahmednuggur and Aurungabad, 
through the Nizam's dominions, to the Adjunta pass. But 
this line he proposes shall only be made fit to carry light 
goods and passengers; while the heavy traffic of the country 
shall be carried on a macadamized road, or a stone tram-way 
worked by cattle, by the Thul Ghaut, to Bhewndy near the 
coast, in the general direction of the present route. 

The early part of the line scarcely needs discussion, partly 
because it is already determined on up to Tannah, and partly 
because a proposal to begin the first great trunk railway, 
communicating between the vast interior of India and one of 
its principal ports, with six miles of sea-passage, would not be 
listened to for a moment, wherever another choice existed. It 
may serve to show the strength and reasonableness of the 
latter objection, in the present instance, to remark briefly, that 
the railway, if of any use to the country it traverses, should 
bring down an amount of traffic, which in time would require 
provision for crossing, on an emergency, 1500 tons of goods per 
day over the harbour; — that if published maps may be relied 
on, the local circumstances of the shore are not favourable for 
making the passage independent of the time of the tide; — and 
that for four months in the year the passage would always be 
troublesome, and probably often impracticable. I shall attempt 
to show hereafter that these serious disadvantages at the coast 
are not attended with any compensating facihties inland. 

Col. Grant, indeed, objects to the line starting from Bombay, 
on the grounds of the expense of the land requisite for ap- 
proaching the town and harbour, and of the danger of crossing 
crowded streets, &c., with railway trains. The weight of the 
first objection may be learned from the Report of the Govern- 
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ment Committee on Mr. Clark's line, in 1845, in which, be- 
tween the flats at Bycullali and Warree Bunder, the land (the 
same in both oases) was valued at less than 10,000/., a sum, I 
apprehend, singularly small for the accomplislunent of such 
an object; and even if the plan of two termini were adopted, 
the cost for land to approach them, I believe, would not be 
more than doubled. The second objection stands for notliing, 
for no such crossing was ever proposed, or is at all necessary. 

Postponing for another chapter the engineering peculiarities 
of the two lines, as far as they can be separated from other 
considerations, I purpose now to discuss various other questions 
raised by the objections of Col. Grant to my hne, and by his 
advocacy of his own. 

The chief argument employed by him in support of his line 
to Poonah is, that when extended from the coast to that place 
it would be " complete in itself;" and it is asserted, but entirely 
without proof, that as an integral line it would pay ; the accom- 
modation of that city, as the seat of the military and civil go- 
vernment of tlie Deccan, is much insisted on; and it is affirmed 
that its being such will contribute much to the prosperity of 
the railway. 

Since, however, no proof of the quantity or sufficiency of the 
traffic is given or attempted, or even the sources of information 
in respect of it pointed out, it is necessary to excmiine the 
matter with the aid of such facts as we have ; and it will be 
requisite here, as in many other cases connected with Indian 
railways, to make careful reference to original principles and the 
actual facts of the case, taking special care neither to disregard 
the lights afforded by railway proceedings and results in other 
countries, nor to be misled, in the peculiar circumstances of 
India, by inapplicable although plausible analogies. 
^ Since tlie traffic of tlio country in general, as far as Col. 

I Grant's argument shows anything, may come to either line, it 

is obvious that the main inquiiT, as to the special advantage of 
the railway passing at first to Poonah, must be in relation to 
that city. I purpose, then, to ask, first, what is Poonah to the 
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interests of the railway; and second, what is the railway to the 
interests of Poonah ? 

1. W/uit is Poonah to tlie interests of tlie railway 'i — No 
doubt, in England, most of our railways have large towns for 
their termini ; — and for this reason, that with us large towns 
are seats of manufacture or commerce, to and from which 
immense weights of material are transported, first in tlie rude, 
and afterwards in the wrought condition, or by which maritime 
traffic is prosecuted on an equally great scale ; connected with 
these transactions is a corresponding concourse and reflux of 
persons. Following the apparent analogy of England, it seems 
to have been supposed that Poonah, with 80,000 or 100,000 
inhabitants, must necessarily, by the very magnitude of its 
population, afford sufficient employment for the railway; while 
the hue I proposed, having no great towns for its present in- 
land termini, must as necessarily lack support. That a large 
town may be, and often is, an eligible and important point for 
a terminus is not questioned; — but is a large town for a terminus 
an indispensable condition of success for a railway all over the 
world? Suppose a well-peopled country, 600 miles long, with 
a variety of soil and productions in its different parts, but 
witli a dispersed population, and not a town near it of more 
than 1000 inhabitants; might not a railway advantageously 
assist in exchanging the products of such a country, although 
its termini were marked only by its own warehouses and the 
dwellings of those who worked it? Again, are all large towns 
necessarily proved, by the very fact of their magnitude, to be 
occupied by inhabitants who are so employed as to ensure 
traffic to a railway? I apprehend not; and I think it will be 
found that Poonah is a case in point. 

Until the middle of last century Poonah was little, if at all, 
distinguished from the cusbas (market towns) of its neigh- 
bourhood; but, happening to be one of the districts acquired, 
A.D. 1714, in the confusion of the times, and for his own 
profit, by Ballajee Wishwanath, the first of the hereditary series 
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of Peishwas', whose interest in tliat quarter was soon after 
augmented by the regular grant to him of some neighbouring 
districts, it became the residence of the family who, in no 
long period, possessed themselves of the chief power of the 
Mahratta state. But it appears not to have been before the 
year 1750, in the time of Ballajee Bajee Rao, the third of the 
hereditary Peishwas, that Poonah became practically the capital 
of the empire'. The undoubted supremacy at that time ac- 
quired by the Peishwa (in form and origin only the first minister 
of the Raja), and the consequent resort to Poonah of the various 
great oflficers and feudatories of the state, with their numerous 
bands of armed followers, gave an importance to the place which 
it had never acquired from natural advantages or situation. 

On the fall of the last Peishwa, in 1817, and the establish- 
ment of the British power, the chieftains were pensioned, while 
the armed multitudes they had supported were partly taken into 
the regular service of the state, and partly, probably chiefly, 
remitted to the labours of agriculture. Poonah, in consequence, 
fell rapidly in population and wealth, remaining, however, tlie 
seat of the quieter and less wasteful power of the English 
Government. The period of its greatest depression seems now 
to be past, and the population of late years appears to have 
somewhat increased*. It is the residence of mtmy of the pen- 
sioned Mahratta nobles, the resort of the Governor and Council 
of Bombay during the rains, and the seat of the local adminis- 
tration of the province in which it stands; it is the head- 
quarters of the Bombay army for part of the year, and several 
thousands of troops, with some important mihtary and civil 
estabhshments, are located here. 

From this brief statement of the liistory and condition of 
Poonah, it will be seen that its case is very different from that of 

* Grant DuflTs History of the Mahrattaa, i. 436, 487. 
' Grant Duff, ii. 32. 

• An extremely heavy house-tax, imposed by the Peishwa, contributed to the 
ine of the city, the repeal of which by the British Government has tended to its 
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a large town likely to afford, through the business it prosecutes, 
sufficient occupation for a railway. It is almost entirely a place 
of consumption, and it lives chiefly on incomes earned elsewhere. 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Bristol, New- 
castle, Sunderland, and other large towns of England, have spe- 
cific natural advantages, from which have resulted corresponding 
employments; and others, as Oxford, Cambridge, Leicester, 
Nottingham, &c., have long been, for whatever reason, the seats 
of important special interests and occupations. These have 
been such as to require the aid of the railway system, and they 
have supplied the requisite remuneration for the service. So 
also Bombay, possessed of one of the finest harbours in the 
world, on a coast which has few other good ones, is naturally 
the chief outlet of Western and Central India, and will neces- 
sarily be one of the termini and principal seats of the railway 
system. Wallajahnuggur, one of the proposed termini of the 
Madras Railway, is an estabUshed inland mart of great im- 
portance from tlie quantity of merchandise wliich is there col- 
lected and changes hands. But I have been unable to discover 
anything done at Poonah, which is not equally well done else- 
where. On the spot I heard of no manufactures but such as 
were also scattered up and down tlie whole face of the country ; 
nor did I learn that the neighbouring district was at all remark- 
able for its natural productions ; nor did it appear that any 
considerable part of the commercial transactions of the interior 
centre at that city. So also, I find nothing whatever in the 
exports and imports between Bombay and the small ports of 
the Concan, which seems to indicate that any important branch 
of traffic originates at Poonah, or which appears to be par- 
ticularly destined for use or consumption there. 

If these statements bo as correct as I believe them to be, the 
80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants of Poonah are just the same to 
the railway, in reference to the traffic to and from the coast, as 
the same number of persons elsewhere; a conclusion wliich 
may assist us, as follows, in forming an approximate estimate 
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of Uie traflBc that this city, of itself, may aiSbrd to a railway, in 
the present economic state of India. 

The inquiries it was my business to institute into the mag- 
nitude and courses of the traffic between Bombay and the 
interior, led me to conclude that the tract of country supplied 
witli salt from points of the coast near Bombay, is not very 
diflforent from that supplying the general traffic to and fix)m 
that port. If tliis be an over estimate at all, I think it is only 
in refenmce to the eastern portion, which is but a small part of 
tlio whole. Taking the population of tliat area at 11,000,000, 
affoniing a traffic of 180,000* tons per annum, a very easy 
process of proportion would lead us to expect from the 100,000 
inhabitants of Poonah a traffic in tliis direction of but 1636 
tons per annum*; and I really do not see what is to effect this 
conclusion, as applied to the coast goods' traffic proper to the 
cit^. If this should be to some a startling result, it must be 
remembert^d that the whole traffic with the coast, as it at 
present e.nsts, of a part of India as large as England and 
Wales, must be brought into one channel, to afford a smaller 
tonnage tluui that of some second-class English lines ; and 
tluit the plan of Col. Grant amounts to proposing that we place 
our main reliance for traffic on only one of its cides. 

2. What is the railway to the interests of Poonah / — 
If tliis oitv revives from and sends to the coast but 1600, 
or say 2000, or even 5000 tons of goods per annum, it is clear 
that a railway in that direction would not be of so great im- 
portance to it, but that its utility might be easily overmatched 
under some other arrangement. Now Poonah is fed«*in part, 
from the prv»lifio districts to its northward, and derives, I 
believe, but little of its fiK^ from the more ragged districts 
on the west: a railway, therefore, ensuring cheap, rapid, and 

^ 1l«ck 9f tlW Wt^ tr%!Sc ca :^ excvZ^c: read Skv««i Pocoak aitd Furwvil 
tli||nAM<k 1 be&f TV. fs iSr« cxwrtnr bt-r-^nd P^csii. Mo-i W? a tvtt sraoH port of ft 
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certain communication with the former, would evidently be of 
far greater value to it than a line passing through the latter, 
where, too, it has now a very good road (almost the only 
one of the kind in the country), macadamized and bridged 
throughout. If the food of an abstemious Hindoo amounts 
to 1-J lb. of grain per diem (the average is probably nearly 
double), and the population be 100,000, it follows that the 
consumption of grain alone in Poonah is nearly 20,000 tons 
per annum, besides fruits, oils, and a variety of other articles 
of agricultural produce, amounting to half as much more, for 
which the districts traversed by the railway above the ghauts, 
or to which it leads, afford the best sources of supply. If only 
one-third of these 30,000 tons were brought to Poonah by the 
cheap and certain carriage of the railway, the gain to the city 
would be far greater than any which could result to it from 
direct railway communication with the coast. 

This remark, too, should be further extended to tlie supply 
of animal food which Col. Grant states' is now brought to 
Bombay from Candeish, and which might be supplied by rail 
from that province to Poonah, as easily as London is supplied 
from Leicestershire or Norfolk'. 

The importance of these considerations, beyond the direct 
money saving, is forcibly attested by the facts of the famine 
which afflicted Poonah in 1823, which I have already given*. 
Those particular facts I need not again discuss; but I may 
add that there appears, on several occasions, to have been 
famine about one extremity of the inland portions of the line 
proposed by me, wliile plenty, or at least a less degree of 
scarcity, prevailed at the other ; a fact which, if as well esta- 
blished as I conceive it may be, goes far to prove the vcdue of 
that part of the line: for by no other means is it probable that 

' Page 70. 

' Firewood for Poonah, t was told, is obtained chiefly from the wooded parts of 
the Pnnt Suchew's country. On the Bapdew Ghaut, on the range immediately 
south of Poonah, I met cow-dung, which was being brought for fuel to the city from 
the valley of the Neera. 

^ Note, page 114. 
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the great natural obstructions to cattle carriage will be over- 
come, which prevented Poonah from being fed in 1823 from 
Candeish, and which now separate districts often in need of 
each others' superabundance *. 

Neither this state of things nor the interests of Poonah were 
overlooked in devising the lines of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company ; accordingly, as soon as it was ascertained 
that the vallevs of the Kookree and tlie Goor admitted and 
required that a main railway should pass along them, attention 
was directed to the means of effecting railway connection with 
Poonah. This subject is adverted to not only in the instruc- 
tions under which Mr. Clark explored the line to Sholapoor, 
but in subsequent papers, some of which, if I recollect aright, 
were addressed to the Court of Directors. The line suggested, 
witliout, however, sufficient information to warrant adherence 
to it in detail, would have left the main line at or near Neghoj, 
and is not very different in direction from that part of Col. 
Grant's line which lies between Poonali and Seroor, and which, 
at page 1 10, he says has no particular difficulty. By this means 
Poonah would have possessed almost from the first a continuous, 
although circuitous railway communication with Bombay, 
available at all seasons, and, what is of vastly greater import- 
ance, cheap, easy, and certain means of transit from districts 
under our own government, supplying, or capable of supplying, 
a great part of its articles of daily necessary consumption. 

In discussing these questions, attention has commonly been 
given too exclusively to the traffic to and from the coast, with- 

* The efiect of the transverse ranges of the ghaut coantry, and particalarlj of the 
long range which commences at Hurrychnnder, and extends to the high lands of the 
Deccan, may be to disturb, in some years, the local distribution of the rains of the 
monsoon, from which disturbance these load variations of scarcity may easily arise. 
Whatever may be the cause of it, famines in India are nearly always local, although 
often extremely severe, and they would be easily and effectually got rid of by the 
establishment of good means of carriage, arailahU at all tetuoiu of the year. In no 
part of India, I believe, would greater difficulties of this kind be obviated than in 
the ghaut country between the bifurcation of the line at Alleh and the fertile ex- 
panse of the Gunguthurreo, which is traversed on the route to Candeish. 
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out considering the amount and courses of the internal traffic 
of the country. If, indeed, the prosecution of either class of 
traffic require, in any case, the sacrifice of the other, there can 
he no doubt that the trade between the interior and the coast 
should be preferred ; since it is from the increase and im- 
provement of its external commercial relations, that the radical 
amendment of India must begin. But generally the two classes 
of traffic may be promoted by the same set of lines ; not, how- 
ever, at first, without some sacrifice of directness, to be reme- 
died as increased intercourse may hereafter render prudent the 
opening of additional lines. And since the internal traffic of 
India, although miserably small in proportion to the popula- 
tion, is no doubt much larger than that which it maintains 
with the coast, a railway company could not fail to find its 
account in a prudent attention to the facts affecting it, and to 
the means of accommodating it. In the present case, the line 
from Sholapoor by AUeh to the Gunguthurree and Candeish 
may be viewed as a great internal line, which also is joined to 
the coast by the line from Alleh to Bombay; and in this 
direction (that is, from north to south, and vice versd), and 
not far from this longitude, a traffic does take place, which, 
although of unascertained amount, and not admitted into the 
estimates of traffic which I prepared, is known to be consider- 
able, and would doubtless pay well for the aid afforded it by a 
railway. 

Under these circumstances, it is necessary to consider 
whether a plan which does provide facilities for an important 
line of internal traffic, has not in that fact a strong claim to 
preference; and whether, at the cost of some present incon- 
venience in other respects, so great an additional advantage 
ought not to be secured. An English parallel may thus be 
drawn : — suppose Manchester to be fed from Lincoln, and both 
to wish to communicate with London ; would it not be better 
to construct at first a T line, with the three cities at its extre- 
mities, affording complete although circuitous communication 
between them all, than a V line, which, however direct from 

p 
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London to the other cities, should leave the food of Manchester 
still to be carried by wagon ? And would not the successful 
operation of such a T line soon bring about a more extended 
and convenient application of the system? 
. These objects are too often discussed on the latent suppo- 
sition that what is now done must be final and exclusive. No 
account is taken of future extensions of the svstem when the 
earlier railways shall have so improved the country as that suflS- 
cient traffic shall exist to support a more thickly- set and con- 
venient congeries of lines. The hearty prosecution of the plans 
proposed for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
would probably soon have brought about a much improved state 
of things. Nor was anything proposed which would interfere 
with giving to Poonah the best railway accommodation which 
the face of the country will permit. If the line, without passing 
Poonah, had been laid so near to that city as to have precluded 
the making hereafter of another and more convenient one, there 
might have been some reason for apprehension and comphiint. 
But since the line, as proposed, crosses the ghauts at 40, perhaps 
60, miles from the place where a line from the coast to Poonah 
must cross them, and since the whole system, as at present 
proposed, confessedly leaves Poonah to be provided here- 
after with the full accommodation which the railway system 
must eventually afford it, there need be little fear of that place 
suffering any other inconvenience, or even delay, than that 
which necessarily arises from the circumstances under which 
the system is first introduced into Western India. The way is 
left open and untouched for improvements which must embrace 
Poonah ; meanwhile that city is not only served by railway in 
the best manner the circumstances of the first attempt permit, 
but it has the advantage on the direct line to the coast of the 
best common road in Western India — one, indeed, of the very 
kind which Col. Grant says is good enough for the vastly 
greater traffic of Candeish, Malwa, and Berar. 

However singular, then, it may seem to omit the second city 
of the Presidency from die first railway proposed, I could not 
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Yiut conclude that the interests of the Railway Company, and 
of Poonah itself, required it should be so, since it appeared, 
on a careful general view of the physical facts and public in* 
terests involved, that the direct line from the coast to that city 
was not that which ought to be first undertaken. 

Col. Grant adduces another consideration in favour of his 
line, the discussion of which may tend to elucidate a principle 
not unfrequently urged in reference to the locale of Indian 
railways. It is this: — " that as without the liberal aid and 
assistance of Government the railway could have no existence, 
care should be taken for the protection of their interests, in so 
arranging the general direction of the railway as to be of 
advantage to their large military cantonments, so as to assist 
in the transit of military stores, and in the transport of troops, 
for which purpose the lines should pass through as many military 
stations as possible." * I purposely omit in this quotation all 
which is peculiar to Bombay, in order to consider the general 
relation in India of the military convenience of the Govern- 
ment to the location of the different lines of railway. 

Whenever the commercial interest of the community, and 
consequently those of the railway company, dictate a locating 
of the lines coincident with that required by the military con- 
venience of the Government, or nearly so, no necessity arises 
for the discussion of this question. But it is true that, for a 
considerable distance, the line I proposed does not touch a 
military station, it being, notwithstanding, alleged by me that 
the line was the best, on the whole, and for the present, for the 
commercial interests of the country. I wish, therefore, to 
ascertain how and in what degree these two considerations 
should affect each other; and I shall assume, rather than admit, 
that in this case, as perhaps in many future ones, the two 
objects are irreconcilable. 

First, then, I object to the tacit assumption that the greatest 
advantage to the Government of India from the railway system, 

1 Pkgei 116, 117. 

P 2 
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is tlmt whicli it would derive from increased cheapness and 
fecility of conveyance of troops and stores. The safety and 
tranquillity of India depend on its intimate economics, — that 
is, upon the condition of the people, — and on the opinion of 
the people as to the effects of the proceedings of Government 
on that condition. This, which is true of all countries, is pre- 
eminently true of India. We hold in India the unprecedented 
position of a governing foreign race, taking little or no hold on 
the soil, and of numbers and physical power contemptible in 
comparison with those of the people we govern, for we are 
hardly one in two thousand amongst them. The natives of 
each successive part of India which has fallen under our rule 
have been weary of the caprices, uncertainties, oppressions, 
and cruelties of oriented despotisms; and beheving (whether 
correctly or not) that we should govern them more justly, have 
seen us assume the rule over them with indifference, and often 
with positive satisfaction; and it is not far from the tnith to 
say that, however rude the mode of election, they have chosen 
us to govern them. For, besides the general truth, that scarcely 
ever was a country successfully invaded and permanently oc- 
cupied by a merely military force, where the people were not 
disunited and discontented, we may see in the events which 
have marked the progress of our Indian empire, sufficient 
support for this view of the case. Nor would any other sup- 
position account for the fact, that we really hold India by the 
strength of the natives themselves. We stand, then, in the 
most responsible position of the chosen conservators of the 
peace to all the millions of India; and the brecdcing down of 
onr power would be the letting loose, for a time at least, and 
perhaps for generations, of all the worst elements of violence 
and wrong. 

If this be so, the first care of the Government, on account 
both of its own safety and of its duty to the people of India, 
18 to see well to the foundation of its power, — that is, to the 
economic condition of the people, in so far as it is, or ought 
to be, or rightly or wrongly may be deemed to be, dependent 
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on the proceedings of the Goyernment. Everything which 
affects the popular estimate of the influence of Government on 
that condition^ affects in the same degree the stability of its 
power; and in comparison with the effect of that estimate, the 
merely miUtary power of the Government is, I conceive, a trifle ; 
— a trifle, not indeed in relation to single events, local occur* 
rences, or any actual struggle of the day (in which at present 
it is everything), but in respect of the great current of feelings 
and affairs, by which all minor events are originated or over- 
ruled, and the eventual destinies of Government are determined. 

To put this more practically; — an invasion of the north-west 
frontier of India, by any foreign power, I conceive would be 
successful or not in tlie long run (whatever might be the issue 
of single battles), according to the content or discontent of the 
people of India, and the probability which, erroneously or not, 
might appear to them of their profiting by a change of rulers. 
If they were contented, it would be a mere military struggle, in 
which the advantages would be greatly on the side of the de- 
fenders; if they were discontented, and hoped to benefit by a 
change, a smtiU military force, I apprehend, would rapidly rally 
round itself all the indigenous elements of certain success. I 
speak not now of the content or discontent of native courts or 
particular classes, superseded in their functions, or deprived of 
their splendour or superiority by the advent of our rule, — but 
of that of the great bulk of the people, of the producing and 
consuming, the enjoying and suffering masses. 

In estimating the probabiUty that a state of general discon- 
tent may arise, it must be borne in mind that there are portions 
of India, in which a tolerable degree of quiet and safety has 
prevailed long enough to leave the present generation without 
any very lively conception of the preceding condition of tur- 
bulence and warfare. In the territories of the Bombay Go- 
vernment, indeed, and in some other parts of India, the older 
people well remember the violence and disorder of the times of 
their youth; but in the thickly-populated countries, which are 
most nearly connected with the other chief seats of our power, 
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the greater part of a century has passed away since the con- 
fiision and insecurity which prevailed under the native govern- 
ments afforded a contrast with the personal safety realized 
under the peaceable and regular, though perhaps erroneous, 
administration of the British power. As the vividness of re- 
collection in respect of past disadvantages declines will the 
pressure of present grievances come into force, to mould the 
opinions and feelings of our Indian subjects; and of such 
grievances, whether by necessity, by mistake, by culpable wrong- 
doing, or even by mere misapprehension on the part of the 
governed, has our Government given sufficient reason to com- 
plain. If, therefore, matters be left to take their own course, 
we may look for increasing dissatisfaction, even along with a 
really improving condition; and if it be wished that the pre- 
ference of the natives of India for British rule should be kept 
or augmented, I conceive it is in just the same degree important 
that British connection should bring to them new, increasing, 
and obvious advantages. 

Now, if I have not greatly misread the condition of India, 
no one circumstance, by its immediate or remote action, has so 
deeply and so deplorably affected it, in all former time as well 
as the present, as the want of the means of internal communi- 
cation ; nor is there any one class of measures which would so 
greatly change for the better the condition, aims, and hopes of 
the people of India, in a manner obvious to themselves, as the 
establishment of railways, derived from British science, applied 
by British enterprise and skill. 

Without, then, in any degree disparaging the many other 
uses of the railway system to the Government of India, this I 
deem the chief, — not its direct application to the business of 
the Government, whether in respect of revenue, judicial or 
military matters, nor any saving or convenience connected 
with them, — but the willing conviction it would diffuse amongst 
the natives of India, that to British connection and supremacy 
must they attribute any present improvement, and that on.it 
must they rely for future progress. And I shall venture an 
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opinion, that a railway, even at Cape Comorin, which should, by 
its own success, contribute to the prosperity of the local popu- 
lation, and insure the eventual spread of the system in India, 
would, by its consequences, do more in time for the defence of 
the north-west frontier than the finest fortress that could be 
made to frown on the line of Alexander's ancient march. 

But all these consequences depend on the commercial success 
of the railway, and not upon its mere convenience to the 
Government, or to anybody else, except in so far as that con- 
venience contributes to commercial success. If the first lines 
pay well, lines enough will follow; and, in all probability, a long 
period of gradual improvement and con*esponding contentment 
in India will be the result. But if, in any degree, the com- 
mercial success of the first lines be jeopardized for the sake of 
military convenience, by so much is risked the whole of the 
great series of beneficial consequences, of which that com- 
mercial success is the indispensable first term. For these 
reasons I deem it of the utmost importance that, in no case* 
should military convenience be suffered to dictate, to disad- 
vantage, the location of Indian railways; but that it should be 
taken, as in England, and, I believe, almost everywhere beside, 
as iin advantage incidentally arising out of the existence of the 
system. 

But even if not permitted to take rank as a primary con- 
sideration, it need not be supposed that military convenience 
would fail to be promoted by lines located on commercial con- 
siderations only. It is true that the earliest lines to be made, 
the rudimentary members of the great eventual system, may 
not pass close to the existing cantonments; but if a can- 
tonment exist in the vicinity of a large town, it cannot but 
happen that the wants of the civil community will, in due time, 
bring the line to its threshold; if it be not so situated, it may 
be doubted whether the cost to the community, or even to so 
much of the interests of the community as are deposited in tlie 
hands of the Government, would not be less in bringing the 
cantonment to a good line of railway, than in making a bad 
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line of railway to reach the cantonment ; for it must be remem- 
bered that to work a bad line is a waste in perpetuity. 

To apply these general remarks to the case in hand : the 
line I have proposed, it is true, touches but few of the canton- 
ments of the Bombay Presidency; but if it be, as I believe it 
is, the best railway line, for the first, through the country in 
which those cantonments stand, I conceive it cannot be per- 
mitted that its advantages should be sacrificed for the sake of 
approaching these military stations. But the line, even as 
proposed, does actually so thread the country as to afford con- 
siderable facilities to miUtary movements, and to present every 
probabihty of branch lines soon reaching the most important 
posts : and that I am not singular in my opinion as to the 
advantage of rendering military arrangements conformable to 
the tracks taken, for other reasons, by the railway system, may 
appear from this, that if I am not misinformed it has been 
considered, by military men of influence and station in tbe 
Bombay Presidency, since the line by the Malsej Ghaut was 
proposed, whether it might not be advisable to estabUsh a can- 
tonment in the valley of the Kokree, and not far fi'om the 
place of bifurcation of the railway. Certain, however, it is 
that the neighbouring mountain ranges afford plateaux more 
likely to be healthy to Europeans than most cantonments are, 
to say nothing of the advantages afforded by the beautiful 
expanse from Narryungaom to Ootoor, and from Dingora to or 
beyond Beyla. If this be a fair sample of what may take place 
elsewhere, military convenience will lose nothing by falling into 
the track of commerce. 

In one at least of the principles from which the foregoing 
conclusion is derived, and which I have steadily advocated 
from the beginning, I am glad to find I have the full concur- 
rence of Col. Grant: he says', "The first railways must be 
oonstmoted so as to pay as a commercial speculation, — a truth 
that cannot be too frequently or too strongly promulgated ; to 

• Pages 42, 43. 
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do which they must be executed in the most economical man- 
ner ; such economy not consisting in what is generally under- 
stood by cheap worksj for every part should be of the very best 
of its kind, but by adopting such a system of general construe- 
tion and working of the line, as experience has shown to be 
the most efficient and profitable in the long run." Not less 
do I agree with the Colonel in his denunciation of expenditure 
on embellishments, although it is impossible not to smile at 
his supposition that extravagant outlay of this kind was re- 
sorted to by English railway companies as a means of com- 
peting with turnpike-roads and stage-coaches. The principle 
laid down by Col. Grant is not only sound, but in the circum- 
stances of India it is inexpressibly important. To spend as 
much on ten miles as would carry the line twelve, without a 
corresponding working advantage, would be to admit practices 
which, in India, may defeat every effort to realize due profit to 
the shareholders, or to promote the vast public interests which 
the successful operation of the system ought to subserve. The 
line must be a tool, not a picture. He who spends a shilling 
on decoration before the line is fully assured of success, sins 
against the life of India. 

I now advert to Col. Grant's wish that all parties had con- 
sented to begin on " a comprehensive plan." If the spirit of 
the following paragraph has not directed the course of Indian 
railway affairs, it is by no fault or negligence of mine. The 
line, as to the first engagement, was curtailed at my own 
s:>uggestion, it is true ; but only to avert the entire extinction of 
the design. 

"If," very justly says our author*, " we are to wait to test 
the profits of each portion of hue as it is completed, much 
valuable time will be lost, whilst the little feelers now sanc- 
tioned neither can nor will afford any criterion by which to 
judge of what tlieir eventual success would be, if completed 
from one grand entrepdt to another. Why should we suppose 

' Page S2. 
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that there is anything so peculiarly inimical to railway transit 
in India, that whilst they have heen successfully introduced 
into England, America, into the wilds of which they have 
penetrated, all Europe, Cuba, and the other West India 
islands, and even in Switzerland, that for the East Indies 
alone they are inapplicable? and why, therefore, should we 
hesitate to commence on a comprehensive system of internal 
communication until the first few miles have been tested, as if 
locomotive transit was altogether a new and hitherto untried 
experiment?" 

Cordially agreeing with these sentiments (except as to an 
unimportant word or two), I cannot but regret that any neces- 
sity should have arisen for limiting so much the first under- 
taking ; nor would I have proposed, or been a party to it, 
but for a conviction, first, that from the timidity of English 
capitalists as to any enterprise in India, and from the timidity 
of the Government as to the guarantee which seemed requisite 
to assure them, no other course was open to us; and next, 
that even the short and disadvantageous section between Bom- 
bay and Callian, if judiciously constructed and managed, would 
at least save harmless all parties engaged in it, and would, 
necessarily, lead to vastly greater undertakings. Nevertheless 
it remains true that some risk is run of an opposite result; 
a risk not diminished by the complexity of the scheme of 
management and control which has been made to result, and 
perhaps necessarily results, from the granting of the guarantee. 
For reasons connected with every great interest, both English 
and Indian, do I regret that so shrinking a course became 
necessary ; and should a crisis come upon Lancashire, from a 
failure of American cotton, at a time when it can be said that 
but for the necessity which occasioned this policy tens of thou- 
sands of bales might have been brought from Berar, I know 
not who will have courage enough to assume the blame. 

In India in its present state, more than elsewhere, length of 
line is an important element in the means of success; for tlie 
-tniffic has to be collected from a vast extent of country in pro- 
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portion to its amount, while the means of collecting and se- , 

curing it beyond the extremities of the line itself are of the v 

most miserable description. Holding, then, from the beginning, \ 

that a line in India, to afford due profits to its proprietors, or 
even to be a fair test of the applicability of thjB system, must 
reach to the sources of traffic, or extend so far towards them as 
to insure possession of a sufficient amount of it, my especial 
anxiety, when in India, was directed to the completion, during 
the single season at our disposal, of the surveys and estimates, 
to points so far beyond the ghauts, as to render it certain that 
the main obstacles to transit between Bombay and the interior 
were overcome ; and this anxiety was so participated in by my 
excellent coadjutors, that very unusual efforts were made by 
them to accomplish that object. If time and means had al- 
lowed, the surveys would have been carried further; want of 
them alone occasioned us to stay at Mhuse and the Pera 
Kiver. During the next season the survey of the northern 
branch was extended twelve miles beyond that river to Tul- 
legaom. These points lie beyond the boundaries of the 
rugged country of the ghauts, while, inland from them, the 
country is much less unfavourable to the miserable native 
means of carriage, than in that crossed by the surveys, as so far 
executed. In default of time for further instrumental surveys, 
the careful examination of the country as far as Sholapoor, 
executed by Mr. Clark, and that to Indore, Hoshungabad, and 
Baitool, by Mr. Conybeare, satisfied us that our future exten- 
sions would involve no difficulties. This statement, I appre- 
hend, is sufficient to show that want of " comprehensive " 
views, or lack of effort to reaUze them, is not to be attributed 
to the railway company, at least in those days. 

While, however, the proceedings taken in India, on the part 
of the railway company, were thus ** comprehensive," the prin- 
ciple adopted by the Government was that of *' experiment ; " 
and to this day Indian railways are "experimental lines." 
Amongst other difficulties of the case, it is to this really need- 
less, but well-intended and not unnatural caution, that India mav 
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chiefly attribute the fact that a railway is not yet to be found 
within her borders. The curtaibnent of the design was an un- 
willing concession to the hesitation of that Government, to 
whose munificence Col. Grant attributes the existence of the 
line, and not a voluntary change of plan ; without that con- 
cession, probably the Bombay Railway would have been by this 
time forgotten. 

On one point only do I disagree with the paragraph I have 
quoted, with so much pleasure, above. Its author thinks that 
a large town is suflicient and essential as a terminus. On the 
contrarv, I must be satisfied as to what the town is before I ac- 
cept it as one; and I should think in India that a very safe 
terminus had been secured if the line reached a spot where it 
would certainly collect the dispersed traffic of that country, 
whether that spot happened to be a large town or not. A line 
abolishing all the great difficulties which the ghauts and ghaut 
districts oppose to the native modes of transit, cheap beyond 
rivalry in its charges, convenient beyond example or imagina- 
tion in India in its action, and extending far enough to 
render it worth while to remove merchandise to it, would cer- 
tainly obtain all the traffic that existed, whatever might happen 
to be the town, or no town, about its terminus ; provided only 
that that terminus was readily accessible from the fiirther coun- 
try, and afforded the requisite supplies for those who resorted 
to it. For these reasons I believe that even had the line rested 
at Mhuse and the Pera River it would have been safe and even 
highly profitable until it could have been extended. But these 
were accidental and not selected spots, or selected, if at all, only 
because they were the first convenient spots, easily accessible 
from the country beyond them, at which to terminate the sur- 
veys. Our views extended, as I believe the line will extend, 
very far beyond them. 

"Monopoly" remains to be discussed. Col. Grant com- 
plains * that " the traffic by both the Bhore and Thul Ghauts 

' Page 97, and cl»cwhere. 
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must be entirely annihilated if the proposed railway is to pay 
a dividend/' I apprehend that this argument, if good for any- 
thing, is good against any railway whatever, and not merely 
against that by the Malsej Ghaut. Laying aside for the mo- 
ment the consideration (the essential consideration, indeed) 
of increase or creation of traffic, it is clear that if the railway 
is to carry anything, it must take just so much from somebody 
who carries it now ; and this it must do whether the line go by 
the Thul, the Malsej, or the Bhore Ghaut. The line by the 
Bhore Ghaut is just as open to this objection as that by the 
Malsej, unless, indeed, the advocates of the former are sanguine 
enough to suppose that Poonah itself will supply parcels and 
passengers beyond the present traffic sufficient to make a line 
pay. Nay, even the proposed tram-road by the Thul Ghaut, 
if, as Col. Grant suggests*, "it were conducted by a company," 
would be under the same censure, the Colonel himself holding 
out the inducement as follows'': — " And, moreover, the railway 
company should undoubtedly undertake the Thul Ghaut tram- 
line, as a component part of their operations, thus securing 
to themselves the whole of the traffic from the interior to 
Bombay, with the best possible expectations of success, from 
suiting their lines to the precise purpose for which they are re- 
quired, whilst at the same time the interests of Government and 
of all the inhabitants of the country would be best considered." 
Surely if it be objectionable to " monopolise " the traffic, or for 
one party " to secure to themselves the whole of the traffic," it 
matters nothing whether it be done by the Malsej Ghaut or 
the Thul Ghaut, by railway or tramway, by bullock, by cart, 
or by steam ; and Col. Grant's recommendation, if his argu- 
ment itself were sound, might be quoted full in favour of the 
Malsej. 

At the bottom of all this lies, it seems to me, an error. It 
is assumed that the railway will merely work the traffic which 
now exists, and that therefore what it may acquire must be 

> Page 141. 

' Page 101 ; the wordi in italics are not m diatingniabed in the original. 
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taken firom somebody who now lias it. This is no more correct 
than it was, in the early days of English railways, to suppose, 
as most supposed, that enormous numbers of horses would be 
dispensed with. But horses are probably as numerous, and 
certainly are quite as dear in England now, as in the days be- 
fore railways : and, what is more remarkable, there are probably 
as many employed in public vehicles ; there is not even a pro- 
portionate falling off in stage-coaches. The miles run, as de- 
duced approximatively from the duty paid under the successive 
stage-coach acts, were as follows ^ : — 

Millions of miles 
run. 

In 1836, the largest amount ever collected, and none of tie great 

railways but the Liverpool and Manchester being 

opened about 48 

1889 „ 40 

1842 „ 48 

1844 „ 87 

1847 „ 86 

1848 „ 814 

1849 „ 80 

If we could add to these the many flies and cabs not paying 
stage-coach duty, now in public use in large towns, in many of 
which no such vehicles were employed before the estabhshment 
of railways, and in the rest of which the number is very much 
increased, we should probably find that the number of horses 
actually employed in public travelling is as great as ever. In 
London the number of hackney carriages, which ten years ago 
was not 1800, is now little less than 3000. 

Meanwhile railways have reached an extent of above 4700 
miles. The travelling done by railway is, then, for the most part, 
a clear addition to the travelhug formerly done in England, and 
not a mere substitution of one mode of travelUng for another. 
Had railways remained exclusively great trunk lines, as their 
own interest required, and as they will long be in India, it is 

* From information giren to me by the officers of the Stage-Coach Duties Depart- 
ment of the Board of Inland Rerenue. 
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doubtful whetlier even stage-coach travelling would have been 
permanently diminished in any considerable degree. 

Whoever, indeed, has seen the crowded platforms of the 
great London and provincial termini, the enormous ordinary 
trains, the still greater excursion, holiday, even international 
trains — whoever has felt the convenience of railway travelling to 
himself, and has witnessed the alacrity with which the feeblest 
and sickliest, the idlest, the strongest, and the busiest betake 
themselves to the line, will not require returns and calcula- 
tions to convince him ; he will not hesitate to believe that rail- 
way travelling is in fact a creation, — the supply of a social 
want, altogether beyond the power of the old modes of loco- 
motion, not merely to supply, but even to show that it 
existed. 

Not only is this the result with respect to passengers, it is 
quite as striking in relation to the conveyance of merchandise. 
The world where railways exist is fiiU of instances — one may 
suflSce. The promoters of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way calculated, in 1832, that 48,792 tons of goods, then annu- 
ally passing by road and canal (of which 41,860 were by canal), 
would be carried by that line' ; one of their agents, indeed, 
seems to have estimated the total transit of ** general goods," 
at 143,342 tons per annum (122,428 by canal*,) of which 
larger amount, however, the promoters seem not to have availed 
themselves in their representations. But in a book which has 
been read by everybody, and the statements of which are evi- 
dently drawn from oflScial sources, — I mean *' Stokers and 
Pokers," — it is said that only one of the two firms which act as 
goods' agents for this company, collected and delivered 
278,336 tons of goods in one year, while the Grand Junction 
Canal, which was to have been ruined by the railway, had 
carried 50 per cent, more goods than it had ever done before 
railways existed. When, therefore. Col. Grant says*, that *' the 

* BTidence before the Committee of the House of Lords, page 179. 

' Bridenee before the Committee of the Home of Lords, V^^^ ^^ <^"d ^^' 

' Page 94. 
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very existence of the railway, as now arranged, depends upon 
secnring the whole of the traffic that now passes down the 
Thnl Ghaut," his words bear no other meaning than that by 
which the existence of the London and Birmingham Railway 
was said to depend on its obtaining the traffic of the Grand 
Junction Canal ; and the upshot is, not only that the railway 
gets many times more traffic than ever existed before, but that 
the canal itself carries three tons where formerly it carried but 
two. Nor is it improbable that more persons are now employed 
ill the various arts of locomotion in some single counties of 
England than in the whole of England sixty, or perhaps 
even thirty, years ago*. 

The principles on which these immense results depend, apply 
just as much to India as England, and are, in fact, likely to 
exhibit effects still more startling there than here. The open- 
ing of common roads in India, in the few cases in which such 
a measure has been accomplished, has acted just as the opening 
of the railways has acted here. Two instances may suffice. In 
the Peishwa's time, and during some years of our own, the traffic 
of the Bhore Ghaut, that in fact between Poonah and Panwell, 
or Bombay, was carried on by means of buUocks and ponies, 
at, I believe, about double the present charge for carriage. Of 
the nature of the path when a mere customary track, probably 
without any art or labour bestowed on it, some idea may be 
formed irom that of the present made road; this rises about 
] 600 feet in three miles, has in that distance 40 well-defined 
turns, besides curvatures of the line, and has in places gradients 

' A qaettion may be asked here ; — " If you expect to create a new traffic, why 
do you found your estimates on the old 1** Just because here, as elsewhere, there it 
no other a%'ailab1e measure of the traffic the country can produce. This measure is 
m Tery imperfect one, and to use it only amounts to showing that this quantity of 
tnffic, at letulf may be relied on, if the new means will carry it better and mora 
cheaply than the old. But this by no means excludes the supposition that the traffic 
hereafter will be so increased, by the rery action of the railway, as to supply abundant 
employment for both old means and new. It was in order to be unusually moderate 
and perfectly safe in my estimates, that I did not add anything to the existing traffic, 
as has been done in almost all other cases. 
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of extreme severity. The road thus descrihed is a vast im- 
provement on the old track, and was opened in March, 1831 ; 
its traffic (aided, no doubt, by the abolition of the transit 
dues in 1837, and by the extension of the road each way from 
the ghaut), has risen from almost nothing to the amount at 
which Col. Grant now states it, of 40,000 tons per annum. I 
believe it would be found, on inquiry, that, in a considerable 
degree, this is not a mere diversion of traffic — a transference 
of it from other routes — but an absolute creation of it, — and 
that the other routes are pretty nearly as much frequented as 
before. So also in the often-quoted instance of the road from 
Bellary to Sirsee on the way to the port of Gomptah, the trade 
of the port rose in the three years which followed the opening 
of the road from 160,000/. to 400,000/., and the customs 
duties from 4622/. to 18,015/. ; and that this also was a crea- 
tion, and not a transference, of traffic is satisfactorily shown by 
the fact that, while the quantity of cotton sent away from Bel- 
lary and Cuddapah in 1839, the year of the opening of the road, 
reached but to 80,000 lbs., it had become in 1842 no less than 
6,821,500 lbs., no other favouring circumstance, that I am 
aware of, having occurred in the interval beside the opening of 
this road. 

If changes like those just reviewed have been effected by 
railways in England, where everything connected with locomo- 
tion had been previously worked up to the utmost perfection its 
kind allowed, and in India, where even common roads, and those 
often not of the best, have come to aid the rude uncared-for 
means of transport which have been the only possession of the 
people for ages, what may we not reasonably anticipate in India 
from the operation of railways ? provided, indeed, only that we 
make them where there is traffic enough to ensure their first 
success. We cannot conclude otherwise than that, in India, 
where everything has so languished for want of means of transit, 
and will evidently feel so beneficial a change from the acquisi- 
tion of them, a railway will vastly add to the actual intercourse, 

Q 
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and will by no means supersede the native labour now em- 
ployed in carriage. 

It is true the direction of that labour may be changed. Our 
English stage-coaches, instead of being, when in the very pride 
of their excellence, the insufficient means of transit on our 
chief roads, are now merely the supplemental means of accom- 
plishing journeys effected in the main by railways; they are 
branch and extension carriages; and in that subordinate 
capacity they run over no inconsiderable part of the number of 
miles they did when employed in the principal part which, it 
now appears, they so inadequately played. And if we have 
fewer coachmen, post-boys, and horse-keepers, which, however, 
may be doubted, we have multitudes of mechanics, engine- 
drivers, guards, porters, &c., &c., besides the office establish- 
ments which so vast a system requires. So also in India, the 
labour employed in locomotion may have to change its cha- 
racter and direction. The bullock and its driver may have to 
oscillate frequently on a short road between their home and a 
railway station, instead of making but once a long and princi- 
pal journey ; branch roads will require that the bullock become 
accustomed to the cart ; the brinjarry may never see the coast 
or even the Concan, but he may have much more to do in the 
more congenial climate of the countries where his cattle had 
their wild jungle birth-place; many a man who might have fol- 
lowed the drowsy march of the pack bullock or pony, will find 
his employment in the warehouse or workshop, or on the rapid 
train. All these things, and more, may take place ; and Hin- 
doos, whatever may be said of their immobility, have shown to 
those who have watched them, readiness of adaptation enough to 
render it quite certain they will not be far behind in the change : 
but as to any such supersession, or " monopoly," as is implied 
in Col. Grant's argument, experience must sadly fail us if it 
ever occur in India. 

Yet it must be granted that the error of Col. Grant is no 
unnatural or uncommon one ; and although the few facts I 
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have adduced, known as they are to all the world, suflBce, with- 
out many more which might be added to show that it is an error, 
it is not without an effort of the reason tliat even persons of 
general information and reflective habits get quit of it, except 
they happen to have been familiar with such subjects. These, 
Jiowever, would quietly wait the issue ; but it is not without 
importance to reflect, that the labouring multitudes in all 
countries have been peculiarly susceptible to suggestions as to 
the eflect of improvements on their means of subsistence ; and 
however groundless the apprehensions excited in them have 
been found, in the long run, to turn out, it must not be for- 
gotten that the temporary frenzy of men who supposed they 
were being robbed of their bread, has brought on Governments 
the most embarrassing duties, and has required, on all hands, 
the most cautious and considerate treatment ; and I cannot but 
hope that those who, like my respected opponent, have frequent 
and influential intercourse with the natives of India, will en- 
deavour to bring before them views founded on European 
experience and general principles, which may justly quiet the 
apprehensions that unfounded anticipations of monopoly might 
easily lead them to indulge. 

If anything were wanting to give additional force to these 
general considerations, it would be found in the local circum- 
stances of the case. The growth of the railway system in 
India, be it ever so rapid, cannot for many years much afieot 
the gross amount of labour required even in means of transit of 
the present kind. Bailways there will still leave unthreaded 
great tracts of country, from and across which slower means 
of carriage, that by brinjarry bullocks included, must still con- 
vey the commerce of the country ; and if brinjtirries themselves 
are ever superseded in India, it will be by the slow agency of 
remote causes, operating as much with their own concurrence 
and on themselves, as on the circumstances in which they are 
placed. And as to anything to be done at present, in respect 
of the lines more directly under review, it is obvious that while 
the railways, if judiciously laid out, wiU only supersede brinjar- 

Q 2 
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ries in that very part of the general line of conveyance which 
most hinders the development of the resources of the country, 
they are more likely to increase the demand for that species of 
conveyance, by improving the condition of the interior, tlian to 
diminish it, by doing part of the work. 

Col. Grant's apprehension, however, may perhaps be that 
the existing roads, rather than the persons at present em- 
ployed, will be superseded. But even if so, what will there be 
to regret ? Who, not immediately interested, laments the com- 
parative desertion of some of the beautiful roads we have in 
England ? The general gain by railways, even setting off 
against it the loss of these roads, is enormous, and precludes 
all argument. Surely India is not to be bound to the use 
of an inferior means of transit, when it would be an immense 
benefit to adopt a better, even if the old one were wholly thrown 
away. 

But the case of the Bhore and Thul Ghaut roads is not even 
that of the abandcmed turnpike roads of England. The Eng- 
lish roads traversed a country already improved almost to the 
utmost; and they were superseded by railways, running often 
close alongside them, that took away the passenger traffic for 
the sake of which they had long principally existed. But the 
Thul and Bhore Ghaut roads cross the ghauts at 40 miles on 
each side of the railway, and still further diverge from it, and 
from each other ; while they traverse districts capable of being 
brought by improvement to supply all the traffic these roads will 
require, and some, indeed, which, fertile though they be, have yet 
to be reclaimed from absolute wildness. These hues, then, with 
ample sources of traffic within their own districts, have every- 
thing to gain from the fiiture progress of the country ; and I 
shall venture nn opinion, that in a very few years after the 
completion of the railway for 200 miles continuous from Bombay, 
if it be carried by way of the Malsej, those roads will have 
double the traffic which has ever yet been seen on them. 

But another view of the ** monopoly " entertained by Col. 
Grant may be that it leaves but one mode and channel of con- 
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veyance to the people of the country, and (page 101) lie calls 
it "InsistiDg upou their paying three times as much as they 
need do for the transport of tlieir produce." I am not aware 
however that it has ever been proposed or wished, that any 
other existing line or mode of conveyance should be stopped 
up, or injured, or interfered with in any way; for myself, I 
never proposed and never could have listened to such injustice; 
and if all other modes of conveyance be free, where is the 
monopoly ? Every man, in future, would have his choice of 
all former means of transit, and the railway beside. Who will 
hinder him from doing the best he can for himself ? 

If it be said that the railway acts as a monopoly, by practi- 
cally setting aside all other modes of carriage, it may be asked, 
how does it effect this ? — merely by serving everybody who 
employs it so much better than he can be served elsewhere, that 
the universal interest abandons the old methods. It is the 
same process, and no other, as that by which a superior sur- 
geon, or watchmaker, or merchant, goes ahead of his com- 
petitors ; and it is of a nature to be carried no further than it 
is profitable to all that it should be carried. Often as it has 
" frighted the isle from its propriety " the word " monopoly," so 
long as no law or force interferes with competitors, has really 
no worse aspect than this. While men are free to use what 
they will, the monopoly of a railway, if it must be so called, is 
only tlie voluntary preference of excellence ; and it is accom- 
panied with no other inconveniences than those which attend 
the preference of individual excellence in all other cases. Even 
a single watchmaker or printer, when he had driven all others 
away, might become dear, negligent, and saucy. It is attended 
too with the same remedies ; for, at worst, whenever the excel- 
lence sinks below the old standard, the old metliods will revive, 
probably witli great improvements, the old competitors will 
return, probably with greatly-increased skill. 

The argument, in this view of it, is no other tlian that which 
might have been employed in England, in the days of pack- 
horses. During the last century the extension of the turnpike- 
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road system, and afterwards, in the latter part of it, the rise and 
progress of the canal system, afforded the means of establish- 
ing a monopoly as against pack-horses first, and then of other 
kinds of conveyance, each successively against its predecessor. 
But in what condition should we now have been had we de- 
fended the pack-horse against the broad-wheeled wagon, 
the broad wheeled wagon against the canal boat, and the 
canal boat against the fly-wagon ; or, to follow another series, 
the saddle-horse (then kept in numbers for hire) against the 
post-chaise, the post-chaise against the stage-coach, the stage- 
coach against the steam-boat, — and the pack-horse, saddle- 
horse, wagon, canal -boat, fly- wagon, post-chaise, stage-coach, 
and steam-boat, all against the railway? Tet this is the 
policy to which the allegation of monopoly would have com- 
mitted England, and to the like of which it would commit 
India. Not, indeed, that this is an unusual error ; long habi- 
tude to systems, and to sets of circumstances, induces not only 
a dislike of change, but a belief in the impossibility of change 
for the better. It is not yet forgotten that Telford, the greatest 
road engineer England has produced, set himself, to his dying 
day, against railways. 

The facts, however, warrant our putting the matter on an- 
other ground. The greatest profit of a railway is to be made 
by charges not dependent on the competition of other modes 
of carriage ; that is, — even in the absence of all rivalry its true 
interest lies in low charges. What is the present result of 
English experience ? — All the lines are looking for recovery to 
a course of policy in which low fares, in some form or other, 
are an element. To raise prices to the old stage-coach fares 
would be unanimously voted madness, and yet the rival coaches 
disappeared long ago. To keep down railway charges, then, 
does not require the presence of competition ; nor, when railway 
interests are rightly understood, is the interest of the country 
in any degree endangered by that singleness of service which is 
very often confounded with monopoly. 

Col. Grant's mention of ** three times as much as needful 
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for the transport of produce" (page 101), appears to be 
founded on his estimated charge of Id. per ton per mile by 
bullock carriage on a tram-road (page 142), compared with 
2 jrf. per ton per mile by railway, as proposed by me for a be- 
ginning; it seems, therefore, not unlikely that one view he 
entertains of the ** monopoly " is this : — that when so great an 
amount of capital had been expended to provide a line of road 
on which the charge would be *Z%d, per ton per mile, there 
would be no probability of the line he advocates being made, 
on which the charge, he says, might be no more than Id. 

But if so great an advantage to the Indian public is to be 
derived from the use of cattle tramways, instead of steam rail- 
ways, and consequently so great a margin for profit exist be- 
tween tlie practicable charges on one and on the other, what is 
to prevent other parties laying down the tramway afterwards 
and under-bidding the railway ? All the Government has now 
to do is to take care it does not tie up its own hands from 
consenting to such a scheme, and it can hardly be doubted that 
a profit of 24, or even of 12 per cent., as promised by Col. 
Grant, from a cattle tramway, would attract an ample sub- 
scription of even Indian capital, when once the success of a 
railway had shown wealthy natives how such a concern could be 
managed. In this state of things (if we believe in its possi- 
bility), or even in the apprehension that such a state of things 
might arise, what becomes of the fear of "monopoly?" 

Obviously, however, this comparison requires that soundness 
of the plans and estimates for the proposed tramway be esta- 
blished ; for the doing of which we have not the guidance of 
trustworthy examples. The comparison between the railway 
and tramway rests, I believe, on grounds fallacious on both sides. 
Postponing for another chapter a more particular discussion 
of the subject in that view, we need now but little more than 
the proverbial untrustiness of estimates, to render us cautious 
in admitting that a large profit can be made out of a cattle 
tram-road at \d, per ton per mile; and as to the proposed 
charge by railway, I liave already stated that it was put forward, 
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not as ft neceasanr or pennftaent efaftrge, bat meiely «s a safe 
one to begin with, to be coDtinned only until experience shoold 
show how it coold be safely and properly lowered'. For any- 
thing, therefore, which yet appears, to lose the tramway might 
be no loss at all ; and the "prodocers and traders" might, and, 
I believe, woold, have in the railway the Terr best and cheapest 
mode of conveyance: they might, consequently, have no in- 
justice, nor even disadvantage, to complain of; or if they, or 
their countrymen, or their Government, thought they had, the 
remedy, — viz., the setting up of a tramway, — would be in their 
own hands. 

A " monopoly " of raiiwajf transit, within certain districts, 
on the principle of a temporary patent rights might, indeed, 
have been justly claimed by, and conceded to, the first adven- 
turers in Indian railways, — to those who by labour, patience, 
and cost, overcame the initial difficulties of establishing the 
system. Since, however, the shareholders in the existing lines 
virtually renounced that right when they insisted on a Govern- 
ment guarantee, and have not prosecuted their undertakings 
with such dispatch as to continue to render their private con- 
sistent with general rights, the principles on which such a 
monopoly would rest scarcely seem any longer to admit of dis- 
cussion in relation to existing enterprises. 

' The London and Birmingham Parliamentary Sitimates of 1832 propoaed a rate 
of 2/. 0«. M. per ton for goods between London and Birmingham, 112 miles, equal 
to 6<i. per ton per mile. Large qnanUtiei of general goods are now carried for moch 
less than half that charge, and coals for less than \d. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ENGINEERING CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE LINES BV 
THE SHORE, THUL, AND MALSEJ GHAUTS RESPECTIVELY. 

I PROCEED now to consider the engineering features of the 
contrasted lines. 

Starting from Bombay, the line proposed for the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company proceeds northward, by Sion, to 
Tannah, the first practicable point for crossing, by a bridge, to 
the main land. Uninterrupted railway transit from the insular 
site of the Presidency and great commercial city of Bombay, to 
the interior, at all times of the year, is thus obtained. 

On the other hand. Col. Grant proposes, as others have done, 
to cross the harbour, six miles wide, by steam vessels, and to 
start inland fix)m Inora Bunder, on the island of Caranja. 

Although the line by Tannah is already determined upon, 
and has become the subject of a contract between the Govern- 
ment and the railway company, and although such a route is 
Uttle likely to be abandoned for one which has six miles of sea 
passage to begin with, a few observations on this part of the 
matter may not be without utiUty. It must be remembered 
that the chief advantage claimed for this route is its conve- 
nience for the particular city of Poonidi. A line starting from 
the coast at Tannah would be at least as advantageous to the 
country in general as one starting from Inora Bunder, probably 
more so, but not, perhaps, so convenient for that city as this 
might be but for the sea passage. During some months of 
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the Tear the line h\ Tannah would probablT be uniTersallT 
preferred, eveD for the use of the Deccan metropolis. 

Those great advantages of the railway system, its punctuality 
and certainty, will no doubt, in time, be as highly appreciated, 
and as rigorously required, in India as in England. But the 
passage of the harbour of Bombay, which, for four months of 
the vear, must be across the direction of the south-west mon- 
soon, and in a swell remarkable for its weight, is not likely to 
be made punctually, nor, indeed, is it probable that it can 
always be made at all. Small, indeed, should be the choice, or 
great the countervailing advantages, when such a route is 
chosen for the first main railwav of the countrv, after all the 
experience, in England, of the efiects of such breaks in the 
line, and when, in all probability, the worst of those effects, 
irom die frequent violence of the monsoon, would here be fitur 
exceeded. 

This great drawback to the advantages due firom the adoption 
of the railway system, occurs on a line which opens to the 
coast a country containing 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 inha- 
bitants. Justice, indeed, to Col. Grant's argument requires 
that I do not insist on this consideration, for he evidently 
reckons on the bulk of the heavy produce of the interior being 
conveyed by the ThuJ Ghaut to Bhewndy, and thence by water 
carriage to Bombay. But as I believe that the first railway 
into the interior, whatever be its imperfections, will bring down 
large quantities of goods, and ought to be planned with the 
view of accommodating a constantly-increasing traffic, I may 
not improperly remark, that as the general traffic between 
Bombay and the interior (exclusive of salt, which would not 
cross the harbour) is now not less than 100,000 tons per 
annum, it would not be safe to consider such a line as liable for 
less, in time, than the occasional passage across the harbour of 
1 500 Um& per day ; and tliis work would be restricted, it seems 
to me, to certain favourable hours of tide. The two termini, 
(one on each side the harbour,) the large vessels, the cost of 
hhipping and unloading, and the other coniplicntod and ex- 
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pensive arrangements connected with such a plan, are disad- 
vantages requiring great compensating circumstances for their 
justification, which here do not exist. 

Since, however, the preference for the line by the Bhore 
Ghaut is not made dependent on adoption of the harbour pas- 
sage, I proceed to the next great feature of that line, the ascent 
of the ghaut. The diflBculty connected with this subject. Col. 
Grant proposes, as others have done, to evade, by omitting, for 
the present, to effect the ascent by railway at all, and leaving 
the work to be done by carts. The prudence of this proposal 
seems extremely doubtful, and it could not but be regretted 
that BO very necessary a work should be postponed from the 
fear of undertaking it. The best interests of the railway com- 
pany, no less than those of the country, would scarcely fail to 
suffer from such a step. 

If on a development of the traffic which, with any line, may 
reasonably be anticipated, a transit of sometimes 1 500 tons per 
day (750 tons in each direction) were to be provided for, and 
the bullocks and carts were supposed each to make, on an 
average, an ascent in one day and a descent on the next, nearly 
12,000 bullocks, and half as many drivers and labourers, must 
be permanently congregated on the spot, to the imminent risk 
of epidemics breaking out amongst them ; — an extra cost for 
loading and unloading the carts must be incurred, equal, pro- 
bably, to the charge to the public of twenty, or of the cost to 
the company of forty miles, railway conveyance ; — a delay of 
one day, and perhaps of more, must take place in the transit ; 
— and the passage of several thousands of carts every day, over 
a road swept, during four months of the year, by the rains of 
the ghauts, would probably render it impossible to keep it in 
repair, unless it were constructed at a cost not very dissimilar to 
that of a railway. If to this, too, we add the greater cost of 
working such an incline by bullocks than by steam power', and 

* If we take the load of a cart, with two bnllockf, to be one-third of a ton 
(which, in rach an ascent at the Bhore Ghaut, is certainly a large allowance), and 
adopt Col. Grant's estimate (page 141), that two bullocks, with their driver and a 
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tlie probability that every year these evils would be increased by 
the increase which ought to take place in the traffic, we shall 
probably be convinced that such a mode of dealing with the 
matter would soon become, as it should at first be deemed, 
intolerable. 

It would surely be a remarkable and not very creditable 
feature in any such undertaking, if the application of its most 
striking and important means of superiority should be expressly 
avoided, where there is the best opportunity and the most need 
for it. If inanimate power is so superior to that of living 
animals on a level as to have driven the latter from the compe- 
tition, we may safely infer that it would be found still more 
superior where the severity of the labour is notoriously and 
proverbially destructive to the cattle employed : — the ghaut 
country is most of all dreaded by the brinjarries, and is far 
more fatal to their cattle than all the rest of their jour- 
neys. And if inanimate power have so great an advantage in 
temperate climates, well suited to the growth, strength, and 
endurance of the animal frame, what may we not expect from 
the contrast, where, itself undiminished, it has to compete with 
the lax and diminutive cattle of a tropical country ? Precisely 
in these circumstances, where most of all we might expect to 

cart, can be maintained for 172*23 rupees per annum, we shall find that for bullocks 
to pass up and down the ghauts 150 times per annum, always loaded, will cost at 
the rate of 3«. S^d. per ton on the average of the two journeys. If, on the other 
hand, as I purpose to show, steam draft, when the friction is 9 lbs. per ton, will cost 
in India O'i^Sd. per ton per mile (indeed, this includes the cost of working ordinary 
gradients also, which I here omit to deduct), — and if on this basis we calculate 
the cost of ascending the Bhore Ghaut as an incline of one in ten for three 
miles, we shall find the expense amount to St. l\d. for the up-joumey, to which is 
to be added little more than Id. for that in the other direction, — the average being 
not more than half the cost by bullocks, to say nothing of the cost of twice 
removing the loads. The practical reader will see that in this rough comparative 
calculation, considerable allowances have been omitted, which would iiave diminished 
the cost of steam ; and I may add that while, to some extent, and in some circum- 
stances, it is true that a descent compensates for an ascent, in respect to inanimate 
machinery, it can rarely, if ever, operate so in respect of animals employed in draft, 
whether as to current maintenance, or wear and tear of life. 
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realize the immense comparative advantages of inanimate 
power, it is proposed to forego them entirely, and to leave the 
ghaut ascent without them. 

Even, however, if a step so beset with disadvantages were 
adopted for a time, it would still be necessary to ascertain that 
the line was so devised as to admit of being ultimately com- 
pleted as a railway. The passage of tlie ghauts is, therefore, 
an essential element of the earliest plans. 

Believing, however, that the discouragements which attend 
imperfect information should not and will not, in the present 
state of the question, prevent the serious and hopeful considera- 
tion of this subject, I proceed to state the facts, and the course 
of investigation, which led to the selection of the line even- 
tually proposed. The further discussion of the engineering 
features of the Bhore Ghaut route will be better taken in con- 
nection with that of the Malsej line. 

The Syadree range, better known as the Great Western 
Ghauts, runs north and south, at distances varying from thirty 
to sixty miles from the western coast of India. Its principal 
characteristic is that of being a sudden step in the general level 
of the country. The eastern side of this step is higher by 1 500 
or 2000 feet than the western. No corresponding declivity oc- 
curs to the eastward ; but the country gradually declines from 
its elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet above the sea, on the 
crest of the step, to the shore of the Bay of Bengal, 700 miles 
distant. This step must be passed by all traflBc between Bom- 
bay and the interior; and one consideration in choosing a 
railway line across it is, the amount of mechanical power to be 
expended in raising the in-going trafiSc to this elevation, with 
the best means of expending and applying that power. 

This singular and enormous disturbance of the general level 
is accompanied by other physical peculiarities, which are nigged 
and difficult in a proportionate degree. The table land above 
is covered with ranges, often of more than 1 000 feet in height, 
running eastward or south-eastward from the crest of the step ; 
their feet often choke up the narrow valleys between their pre- 
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cipitous sides. The low country, to the westward, bears im- 
mense mountain blocks and some ranges, while smaller hills, 
encumbered with jungle, and taking almost every direction, break 
up the surface into intricacies of every kind. The great step 
itself, perpendicularly sudden in many parts, is practicable for 
men by difficult paths, stairs, and almost ladders, in some places ; 
and for cattle by the fewer wild and crooked tracks, which na- 
ture has permitted native use to trace. On the brink of the 
step stand vast mountain masses, from each of which starts one 
of the transverse ranges of the table land ; and a rocky ridge, 
some hundreds of feet in height, stretching from mass to mass, 
commonly closes the head of each valley, becoming a hill to 
the eastward, while it augments the height of the fall towards 
the west. Through tliis country, which extends with diminish- 
ing features for thirty miles on each side of the great step, does 
all the traffic of the interior pass to and from Bombay ; and 
quite through it must the railway pass before its benefits will 
be fully realized. The problem is to choose the best patli 
tlirough these intricacies, due regard being had, at the same 
time, to the accommodation of the different districts of the 
country, and the prospect of a remunerative traffic. 

The earhest considerations of this subject in India had been 
governed by the idea that the actual ascent of the step was the 
great difficulty, and that consequently the first search should 
be for a spot at which, from the formation of the ground, that 
difficulty would be the smallest. The actual examination of the 
line of the ghauts, which this mode of proceeding would have 
required, was estimated to occupy two years, a prospect which 
led to tlie postponement of the eflFort, and, accordingly, Mr. 
Clark's plan proposed no means for the ascent of the ghauts. 

It occurred to me, however, that the real difficulties would 
probably be found, not so much in the ghaut itself as in the 
connected valleys. For the lifting of any traffic to the same 
elevation would require (with some variation from circum- 
stances) but the same amount of mechanical power, which 
might indeed be more or less conveniently or agreeably applied 
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according to the nature of the ascent, but as far as the country 
was then known was not likely to involve much greater cost of 
working the lift at one spot than another; but in such a country 
some valleys might be so much better than others for tlie line on 
the level as to lead at once to a great limitation of the ftirther 
search for an ascent. The information already collected mate- 
rially aided the application of this view of the case. For the 
valleys of the country above the ghauts — the Deccan — were 
not only sufficiently accessible for speedy examination, but, 
from some distance south of the Bhore Ghaut, up to the Malsej 
Ghaut northward, they were already described by Lieut.-Col. 
Sykes, in a paper on the Geology of the Deccan, published in 
the " Memoirs of the Geological Society." Following this guid- 
ance, I learned, in England, before I went to India, and con- 
trary to my original expectations, the great probability that the 
general line of the Malsej Ghaut would prove the most suitable 
to the purpose. This opinion derived confirmation from a 
report of Lieut. Suart, of the Bombay Engineers, who had 
been directed to survey that line for a road, by which the Cal- 
cutta mail should be carried without making the detour by 
Poonah ; and from a paper by Mr. Gibeme, then Collector of 
Tannah, on the features, condition, and capabilities of that part 
of the Concan through which the route would lie. The 
expectations founded on these authorities, I embodied in a 
paper which I supplied, at his request, to the editor of tlie 
** Railway Begister," in July, 1845, very shoitly before I left 
for India. 

On my arrival at Bombay, I found a division of opinion as 
to the terminus and course of the line. Some persons advo- 
cated tlie route by Tannah, proposed originally by Mr. Clark, 
and since adopted ; while others preferred a terminus ' at Hog 
Island, on the opposite side of the harbour, and a line generally 
identical with that now proposed by Capt. Graham, and advocated 
by Col. Grant. Both parties willingly postponed the decision on 
my suggestion that it might probably be an inevitable corollary 
of the more inflexible question of the passage of the ghauts. 
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My local investigations, which commenced ahove the ghauts, 
were preceded hy three journeys on the line between Pan well 
and Poonah. The information given me by officers best 
acquainted with the country to be examined, and whose duties 
led tbem to a minute knowledge of its peculiarities as far north 
as the Poonah Collectorate extended, went entirely to confirm 
the views I had provisionally formed in England. As soon, 
therefore, as the season permitted, I went into the Murra 
Khora (the valley of the Malsej Ghaut in the upper country), 
passing some days with Dr. Gibson, at his house, a few miles 
from Jooneere. Here, and on my entrance on the actual field 
of examination, I had the great advantage of the company and 
advice of tliat highly-informed and scientific gentleman, who 
has long resided in this quarter, and of Mr. J. D. Inverarity 
(then first Assistant Collector, and in particular charge of these 
districts), and of Major Liddell, then a magistrate of the Zilla, 
and Commandant of its Police Corps, whose duties not only 
rendered him familiar witli the country, but had recently car- 
ried him, under unusual circumstances, mto these very quarters. 
These highly- favourable opportunities for preliminary inquiry 
affording nothing but confirmation of previous iutelUgence, and 
neither the Committee in Bombay nor myself being supplied 
with the greater means than would suffice for the e£fectual 
examination and survey of one Une, I fixed my attention on 
that route to which all testimony so strongly and concurrently 
pointed ; and finding that the valley, quite to the crest of the 
ghauts, was altogether as favourable as it had been represented, 
and the ascent itself, on examination, appearing to me to be at 
least as practicable as any other was likely to prove, indeed 
more so than I had hoped for, I ventured to wish that the very 
valuable aid of Mr. Clark, which had just been engaged by 
the Bombay Committee, should be applied to the requisite 
examination of the country from Tannah to the ghaut, in- 
cluding the ascent of the ghaut itself. This design was 
encouraged by the account given me of the lower country 
through which Mr. Smith, the Deputy Chairman, and Mr. 
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Ayrton, the Solicitor of the Company, passed on their way to 
the Malsej Ohaut» where they visited me; and hy the equally - 
favourable opinion of Mr. Conybeare, who soon after came 
through the same country to join me. From the head of the 
ghaut, quite down to Mundroop, at the junction of the Beema 
and Seena Rivers, the description of the country given long 
before by Col. Sykes afforded assurance of finding an eligible 
line, while on other routes it was known that difficulties ex- 
isted ; and, still further, it appeared that down to Sholapoor, 
and eventually along the line of the Eistna, no difficulty would 
be experienced in reaching the centre of the Peninsula, where, 
no doubt, lines from the eastern coast would meet us. 

There still remained to be determined the practicability of 
passing from this line to the northward ; and as a lofty range 
of most precipitous and impracticable character, separating the 
river systems of the Eistna and Godavery, forms the northern 
boundary of the Malsej valley, while the country beyond it was 
little known in detail to the best-informed parties to whom I 
then had access, I could not but feel some apprehension on the 
subject ; and as I understood that three mountain ranges inter- 
vened between the valley of the Eokree, in which the line 
near AUeh lay, and the level expanse of the Gunguthurree, 
which it was necessary to reach, I could not but be fearful that, 
at best, the works would be of a disadvantageous and expensive 
character. The accession, however, at that time, of Mr. Cony- 
beare to our strength, afforded the means of early examination, 
and the energy and intelligence of that gentleman soon brought 
the solution of the difficulty. The first range breaks down at 
the Alleh Ehind, twenty-three miles from the Malsej Ghaut, 
and there affords the most eligible opening to the north ; the 
second is cut through by the Mool River at Gunjpeer; the 
third may be tunnelled, as is proposed, at the Amboreh Khind, 
or may be turned at Nandoor. This part of the line, like all 
the rest, is of unlooked-for excellence and facility of execution, 
and no unusual or even heavy works are required. 

After the first careful examination was effected, which was for 

R 
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the most part without instruments, and when the actual survey 
was arranged for and commenced, I returned to Bombay, 
spending a short time on my way with Mr. Clark, then at the 
Malsej Ohaut, who had become fully acquainted with the line 
across the Concan, and with the details, as then understood, of 
the ghaut ascent. His representations and reports amply 
justified the course which had been taken. Soon after my 
arrival in Bombay, wishing not only to be satisfied that the 
Malsej line was good, but to be able to judge, if possible, whether 
it was the best the country afforded, I addressed inquiries by 
letter to Major Liddell and Dr. Gibson, in respect of the Foonah 
Gollectorate, that is, in respect of the country as far north as 
the Malsej Ohaut, and to the late Mr. Langford, then collector 
of Ahmednuggur, as to the country between the Malsej and 
Thul Ohauts, which was under his charge, and which he had long 
known. The answers, the material parts of which are embodied 
in a document given at length in the Appendix, supplied all 
proof still wanting that the best line had been selected, and, 
combined with the more regular observations of Col. Sykes, 
and a few particulars from other quarters, afibrded a complete 
and tolerably sufficient view of the very marked engineerii^f 
characteristics of the country to the eastward of the ghauts, 
and extending in latitude from the Bhore to the Thul Ghauts 
inclusive. In this state our engineering knowledge of the 
ghaut country remained until I left for England, except that 
the instrumental surveys, required for estimates, fully bore out 
the opinions derived fix)m the preliminary examinations. 

Very soon after my arrival in London I was placed, by the 
London Board, in communication with Mr. B. Stephenson, 
Consulting Engineer to the Company, and all my papers were 
submitted to his examination for report. That eminent engineer 
was '' struck with the circumstance that, in the vicinity of the 
Malsej Ghaut, several streams seemed to radiate from it in dif- 
ferent directions, as from a focus, which led him to suspect that 
the lowest ghaut had not been selected for passing this range of 
mountains." He accordingly called for information: the result 
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of that supplied to him, viz., the letter given in the Appendix, 
led him to " express his conviction that the Malsej Ohant had 
been judiciously and properly selected." ' 

Before these proceedings in London were known in Bombay, 
Mr. Clark was desired by the Committee there, to undertake a 
personal examination of the ghaut range. Time did not per- 
mit this to be effected for more than the district between the 
Malsej and Bhore (or, perhaps, the Koosoor) Ghauts. The 
report of that gentleman not only agrees with all former repre- 
sentadons» but supplies valuable additional particulars of the 
ghauts themselves, and very important engineering notices of 
the surface of the Concan, as far as it affects the present under- 
taking. This paper is given in the Appendix. 

The first survey of the ghaut was made in 1846, and 
afforded an inclined plane of six miles long, consisting of three 
straight lines joined by two slight curves, with an average in- 
clination of one in eighteen, of which the most severe portion 
was one in fifteen. To work this incline, stationary engines, or 
some special contrivance, would be required. In the following 
season, however, Mr. Clark effected another examination of the 
Malsej Ohaut, and of the country immediately connected with 
it below, and he found, as from former observations he hoped, 
a line of ascent not so remarkably straight indeed as the former 
one, but straight enough for the purpose, more than thirteen 
miles long, and with a nearly uniform rate of one in forty. This 
line, which has not quite so severe an ascent as the well-known 
Lickey incline, on the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, is 
clearly capable of being worked by locomotives specially adapted 
to it. 

A line was also instrumentally surveyed by Mr. Clark, 
from the proposed bifurcation at Alleh to Mhuse, a distance in a 
south-south-east direction of 45 miles, with a result singularly 
frtvourable to facility and cheapness of construction: the same 
line was examined by him, with equally fiavourable results, quite 
down to Sholapoor; and I may here repeat that, besides the 

' Mr. Stephenaon'i R«port, Fek, 1847, Appaidis. 
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survey extending Ax)m the Malsej Ghaut, by the AUeh Ehind 
to, and eventually beyond, the Pera, Mr. Conybeare effected an 
ocular examination of the country through Candeish, Nemaur, 
and Goondwanah, as far as Indore, Hoshungabad, and Baitool, 
by which we were assured of the existence of no diflSculties 
in those directions. 

One purpose of these statements is to show that the Malsej 
line was not adopted hastily, or from mere guess or prejudice ; 
another is to exhibit the sources of the information, and the 
value of the facts, which led to a result so little anticipated at 
the beginning of the investigation. The grounds of preference 
for the Malsej route seemed so decided that the result has 
never, I believe, been disturbed by any person who knows both 
routes; and the question of the line to be taken in the vicinity 
of Bombay, which was left dependent on the passage of the 
ghauts, was not raised again by any party connected with the 
investigations, or informed of their details. 

Of the engineering character of the lines thus selected, it is 
perhaps enough to say that, always of course excepting the actual 
ascent of the ghaut, there is neither curve nor gradient from 
one end to the other which would prevent as advantageous a 
working of the traffic as any in England, whether it relate to 
the economical transport at low speeds of heavy goods, or the 
transit of passengers and letters at the highest speeds. Nor 
are these results obtained by any unusual cost, or, indeed, by 
works of so much as ordinary amount, tunnels even included. 

The evidence, then, available forjudging of the eligibility of 
the Malsej line was originally derived from a great variety of 
concurrent sources — it was collected on the ground with every 
degree of care which the case admitted — and it is now embodied 
in plans, sections, reports, and estimates, in which, I believe, 
no material fact is overlooked; the reports, indeed, of Messrs. 
Clark and Conybeare contain the frillest details of the districts 
traversed, and, I think, cannot fail to produce conviction in 
respect of all subjects dependent on them. On the other hand, 
the evidence in respect of the line from Inora Bunder to Poonah, 
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by the Shore Ohaut, lies in a report by Capt. W. D. Oraham, 
of the Bombay Engineers, Superintendent of Roads and Tanks, 
which, I am told, has not reached England, and which, I have 
some reason to apprehend, but am not certain, is founded not 
on instrumental survey, but on inspection. The expression 
used by Col. Grant is, that this line has been " surveyed, re- 
ported on, and strongly recommended" by the above-mentioned 
officer. In the absence of that report, I have to rely on de- 
tached and incidental notices of the country derived from other 
sources. So also as to the line of macadamized or tram-road 
from Bhewndy, by the Thul Ghaut, Col. Grant affords little 
information in aid of that which I must gather from other 
authorities. This difference in the character of the evidence 
adducible on the two sides of tlie question will, of necessity, 
make itself felt to some disadvantage in course of the discus- 
sion; but notwithstanding this disadvantage, it may be ad- 
visable to state such particulars of the engineering details of 
each line as are available. 

Having already considered the two great breaks of continuity 
on the Foonah line, viz., that at the harbour, and that at the 
Shore Ghaut, I need not again enter on that subject. The line 
starting from Inora Sunder, on a point of the Island of Ca- 
ranja nearest to Bombay, traverses that island, and then crosses 
to the main land, over a strait said to be not more difficult than 
that on the other line at Sion, which, however, is not so much 
a creek, as a marsh, with a bottom of rock. Then the road is 
said to ''run chiefly up the Apta valley, to the foot of the ghaut, 
and to present no difficulties whatever to the construction of 
a railway, — certainly none of the tunnels of the Malsej line." ' 
I have already stated the ascent of the ghaut is to be left " for 
the present to a system of porterage," where the ascent is of a 
length of three miles with an ascent of more than 1 500 feet. 

The geographical distance of Inora Bunder from Foonah is 
about 67^ miles. The travelling distance by this line would be 

1 Col. Gmnt, page 104. 
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78^^ miles, to which is to be added six miles to complete the 
distance from Bombay, or 84^ miles. 

The first question is, whether, when necessity shall arise for 
it, the Shore Ohaut mountain can be advantageously ascended 
by railway, at any point which can be reached by a line from 
Inora Bunder, or any similar point of the coast; a question 
which involves the prudence of making any railway at all in 
this direction. 

The mountains here assume in plan the form of a T, or 
hammer, the shaft of the figure by which it is joined to the 
mass being very short; or in other words, a mass of mountain, 
connected with the table land only by a narrow neck or isthmus, 
runs roughly parallel, and near to, the great step of the ghauts. 
The shaft, or isthmus, is so short as to give the space between 
the western precipices of the nearly detached mass, and the 
eastern one of the main table land, the character of an immense 
ravine : of these ravines there are two, one to the north, the 
other to the south of the connecting isthmus ; on that isthmus, 
when its elevation is reached, the present road runs. Mr. Clark's 
report, given in the Appendix, states that the southern ravine, 
across the bead of which the upper part of the Shore road is 
carried, and which is in some respects suited for an inclined plane, 
is cut off by an impracticable tract of high ground dividing the 
valley of the Apta from that of the Nagotna Biver. On the other 
hand, the same engineer states, that " the ravine north of the 
Shore Ohaut, at the head of which stands the village of Kan- 
dalla, is no doubt perfectly accessible from Kallian, by the valley 
of the Oolassa Biver, though not from Panwell." If this ravine be 
not accessible from Panwell, then it cannot be from any part of 
the valley of the Apta. According to this representation, which 
excludes both the northern and southern ravines, it is only the 
western face which can be made available for ascent by any line 
starting from Inora Sunder ; neither my own recollection, nor 
any statement I have met with, would lead me to suppose that 
this face is fit for such a purpose. It will also be necessary 
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further to inquire, as I think it will be found, whether any 
route by the western hce would not lead to a point from 100 
to 200 feet higher than Kundalla, or the height of the ghaut as 
ahready represented, to be lost again in passing that village, and 
to be regained again in the very unfavourable ground beyond 
it Of course these statements, as well as that of Dr. Gibson, 
given in my letter to Mr. Stephenson, in the Appendix, which 
is derived from that gentleman's long and intimate official 
acquaintance with these districts, must be held subject to the 
results of any instrumental survey with this express object in 
view, which may have been made by Capt Graham, or may be 
made hereafter. 

Of the character of the ground between the sea-side and the 
Bhore Ghaut, on the line from Inora Bunder, the only informa- 
tion I have would lead me to suppose it difficult and expensive, 
but practicable. 

The line between the ghaut and Poonah must certainly, for 
some miles next the ghaut, and for some others between the 
Inderaonee and Powna Rivers, be very expensive, and will afford 
after all but indifferent gradients, to be worked at a severe 
current cost. 

Since the principal objections to the line beyond Poonah 
proposed by Col. Grant do not arise from its engineering 
character, but from other considerations, it is unnecessary to 
pursue this part of the subject in great detail. I may, however, 
remark that the scanty materials in my possession would coun- 
tenance a supposition that the route would be found on instru- 
mental examinadoD less favourable than Col. Grant's recollec- 
tion, probably only from occasional sight of it, has led him to 
represent it Besides some expensive ground between Poonah 
and Ahmednuggur, which I suspect from the statements of the 
route books, from Col. Sykes's description of the country, and 
from one of Mr. Conybeare's reports, it seems likely from 
Miyor-General Cullens barometrical observations, that in the 
Nizam's dominions the water sheds, which would all be crossed, 
would be found so elevated above the rivers as, in some places. 
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to make stoq) gradients unavoidable, a circumstance which 
even a practised eye might easily fail to detect If, indeed, 
there were any considerable object to be gained by making a 
line beyond Poonah in this direction, I do not think there are 
any insuperable physical obstacles; and no doubt some day 
such a railway or one to the Luckenwarra Ghaut will exist, to 
public and private profit; but at present, with no special in- 
ducement attaching to it, this part of Gol. Grant's line is liable 
to disadvantages (to be pointed out hereafter) too serious, I 
think, to permit it to be an early undertaking. 

The defects of the line above described, as a medium of con- 
veyance for the general traffic of the country, seem to have led 
Col. Grant to recommend that it should be constructed only as a 
light railway for light goods and passengers ; and that the Thul 
Ghaut road should be fitted up as a tramway, to be worked by 
animal power, and extended east and west to the interior and 
the coast, for the transit of heavy goods. This design seems 
open to objections of the gravest kind, afiecting the interests 
both of the railway and of the country ; confining myself here, 
however, to engineering considerations, I proceed to describe 
the country through which this Thul Ghaut line passes. 

This route, which touches the coast at Callian, or perhaps 
at Kusseylee Bunder, near Bhewndy, the present termina- 
tion of the inland transit of goods from the interior, depends 
for its connection with Bombay in Col. Grant's plan on the ex- 
isting water communication. This water carriage is neither 
so convenient nor so cheap as has been represented, it being 
available with dispatch^ if I remember aright, only at certain 
times of the tide, and with certain winds, and its charges being 
not much less than those at which coals and stone are carried 
on English railways. 

Of the country between Bhewndy or Callian, and the foot of 
the ghaut, the following notices will here be sufficient ; further 
details may be found in the Appendix. To Shahpoor, half way 
across the Concan, the country requires no further remark than 
that, although not impracticable for a common road, it would 
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certainly not be chosen for a railway, or for a line to be here- 
after converted into one. Beyond that town it is of the most 
discouraging description in its physical character, and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year it is particularly unhealthy. It is very 
thinly inhabited, thickly covered with jungle, and scantily sup- 
plied with water. To the north-west of the present road, and 
particularly beyond the Vytumee River, little occurs but forests 
inhabited by half-savage wood-cutters, under the rule of native 
rajahs, practically almost independent of the British Govern- 
ment. To the south-east of the road as far as the ghauts, the 
country is scarcely less wild in its natural features, but it is under 
direct British rule. The present roads or tracks afford no 
&vourable indication of the probability of much better being 
found in their neighbourhood ; and if even better be obtained^ 
it seems it must be by taking some entirely new route, the issue 
of the search for which is yet, I believe, unknown. 

As to the ascent of the ghaut itself, I have not complete 
information; but some probabilities connected with it throw 
some light also on the physical formation of the Concan in its 
neighbourhood, and of the districts through which the road 
must pass. For reasons given in my letter to Mr. Stephenson, 
in the Appendix, I take the crest of the Thul Ghaut as being 
probably from 1000 to 2000 feet above the sea. Now Lieut. 
Chapman, who latterly superintended the construction of the 
road on the ghaut, stated the height of the actual ascent, from 
the foot to the top, at 1100 feet ; the more recent statement of 
Col. Grant, applying perhaps to other points, makes it but 
938 feet. Taking either of these figures from that of the 
probable height of the top of the ghaut, and it would appear 
that the /oot of the ghaut is not less than 1000 or 1100 feet 
above the sea ; and as this elevation is probably chiefly acquired 
in the latter or eastern half of the Concan, it appears nearly 
certain that a line in this direction must encounter extremely 
severe gradients, from the combined effect of local features on 
a large scale, with a general and rapid elevation of the country. 
If any chapce of escape from this discouragement presents 
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itself, it must be by following the tortuous and difBcult course 
of some river — & resource which, as we witnessed in examina- 
tions for the Malsej line, is not in the Concan a security 
against great difficulty and expense. 

That the formation of the northern part of the Concan, and 
partionlarly its rapid rise to the foot of the ghauts, is not here 
misstated, follows fk)m other known facts. It is UDiyersally 
said tliat the actual rise of the top of the ghauts above their 
ieet is there often not more than 500 feet ; but the linonn 
elevation of some points in the rivers of the Deccan, and the 
neoessary allowance for their fall, leaves it certain that the 
cretts of the ghauts here attain an elevation which requires 
that, with an actual scarp of so small an altitude, the foot of 
the scarp must be of very considerable height above tlie sea. 
Combining this consideration with that of the extremely 
scarred, rugged, and confused character of the surface, it is 
hardly possible that a line of road in the interior of tlte 
Northern Concan ehould not meet with formidable disadvan- 
tages. The character of the country in this respect seems to 
change about the latitude of the Ealoo River; and to the 
south of that line the country about the foot of the ghauts has 
but a small elevation above the sea. The disadvantages which 
exist there are of a different kind. 

Of the ghaut ascent itself, it is only needful to say that to 
obtain a good cart road it has been necessary not only to con- 
struct expensive worka, hut to render the line so circuitous, 
that its length, I suppose, is not much less than double the 
direct distance between its extreme points. 

Between the ghaut and Nassick, some rough and difficult 
ground occurs ; beyond that town, 29 miles from the ghaut, no 
further dif&culty is presented to the eastward. 

The survey for a road, at present, I believe, in progress, will 
aSbrd more exact information on some of the points I have just 
discussed than any I have yet met with ; and it is to be hoped 
that it will lead to the effective prosecution of improvements of 
great local importance, although in all probability it will ehcit 
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no facts which can, in prudence, affect the arrangements for a 
general system of transit hy the Malsej Ghaut, which have been 
proposed. 

The line by the Malsej Ghaut has now to be described in its 
chief engineering details. The terminus at Bombay may be 
single or double, as may hereafter appear advisable ; but even 
if made double, so as to reach all the important points of 
active resort and business, and to be in connection with the 
harbour as well as the densest seats of population, the cost of 
it would be far less than has perhaps ever been incurred else- 
where for the same accommodation. 

The slightest works suffice on the islands of Bombay and 
Salsette, except, possibly, in immediate connection with the 
terminus ; for on these islands the substratum of basaltic rock, 
which is universal on this side of India, is commonly met with 
at about two feet firom the surface. The line crosses from one 
of these islands to the other, by an embankment at Sion, over 
a rocky strait now nearly silted up. Bunning, then, along the 
singularly flat country on the east side of Salsette, it crosses 
the tidal strait below Tannah, reaching the continental shore 
by a bridge, which as originally designed was of considerable 
magnitude, but had great facilities for economical execution. 
Immediately afterwards it pierces by a tunnel, or turns at Per- 
sick Point, the range which skirts the coast ; from this range 
to Callian no special works occur, a long though low embank- 
ment carrying the line over the depressed grounds which in- 
tervene. 

From Callian, eastward, I follow the description afforded by 
the reports of the first appointed railway engineers ; premising 
only that the investigations prosecuted by them had, in ge- 
neral, no further responsibility than that of pointing out an 
eligible and practicable line, without attempting to say that 
improvements might not still be made, especially in details. 

At about 29 miles the line is abreast of Callian ; at 32 miles 
the Waldhur River is twice crossed ; at 35 miles the line inter- 
sects the Callian and Chowk road or track, at a point about 
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six miles irom the former place, and 25 from the latter. 
Chowk is on the road from Panwell to Poonah. Inmiediately 
afterwards occurs the Marowlee Tunnel, of the length of 4860 
feet, and situated 93 feet above the sea ; the Oolassa River is 
there bridged at a height also above the sea of 56 feet The 
Ghone jungles, which extend nearly seven miles west from the 
Oolassa, are next traversed ; and within them the Bervee River 
is five times crossed, its tortuous valley affording almost the 
only means of passing the ranges of hills, running north and 
south, through which its stream has cut. Within this district, 
which is a continuation south of the Kaloo River of the still 
wilder and more difficult country on its northern side, occurs 
the next tunnel, that of Shelsaith, of 1000 feet in length. 
Whether any diminution can be effected in the works situated 
in this district, was left to be determined by further search, the 
peculiar difficulties of examination, from the thickness of the 
woods, having left some doubt on the subject. The line as 
proposed, however, is amply good in quality for all purposes ; 
and alteration can hardly have other reference than to expense, 
or convenience of execution. Moorbar, at 50 miles from Bom- 
bay, is passed at a little distance to the south of the line, near 
the points where the Bervee is again twice crossed. Imme- 
diately afterwards occurs the point at Nudvee, where choice 
must be made of the route for ascending the ghaut. 

In the first year's examination, that of 1846, it was judged 
best to reach, as soon as practicable, the valley of the Kaloo, 
the river which rises at the Malsej Ghaut. The lower course 
of this river is in a difficult or impracticable valley ; and only 
when so easterly a point as Nudvee was reached, did it appear 
likely that the proper river of the selected ghaut would afford 
any facilities to the progress of the hne. At that place the 
line turned nortli, and entered the valley of the Kaloo, through 
two tunnels at Kholetun, of the lengths of 3640 feet and 020 
feet respectively. Crossing then four small streams, the 
Doyefodee, the Heera, the Kaloo in its upper course, and Uie 
Zooloondee, the hne requires a tunnel of 3100 feet at Sasowlee, 
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and, after two more crossings of the Kaloo, a shorter one at 
Maroosee of 500 feet, arriying immediately afterwards at the 
final bridge over the Kaloo, which marks the foot of the incline. 
The last-mentioned point is 77 miles from Bombay, and is 291 
feet above high-water mark. No gradient has yet been en- 
countered more severe than 1 in 830, nor fmy curve objection- 
able even for the highest speeds of railway travelling. The 
works, numerous as they appear, are comparatively light, and, 
of their kinds, inexpensive. The bridges are over rivers with 
rocky beds and banks, and dry, where crossed, for several 
months in the year ; the earthworks are below the average of 
English lines, and the tunnels would, to a certainty, be mere 
dry excavations without shafts, and, very probably, without 
lining. 

The ghaut ascent itself, which is of the length of 30,960 
feet, rises 1 770 feet, from the bridge at its foot, to its highest 
point on the table land. The three straight lines of which it is 
composed (it might almost be said to be one straight line), 
passes seven tunnels and two galleries. These tunnels are of 
the lengths respectively of 620, 1260, 1200, 760, 760, 4220, 
480, and 2060 feet, not yards. These works land the rail- 
way at Koobee, the first village on the Deccan, a mile and a 
quarter within the precipitous frontier of the ghauts, and 84j^ 
miles from Bombay. The height of the summit is 2062 feet 
above the sea. 

Returning now to Nudvee, we follow the cheaper and more 
convenient line selected by Mr. Clark in the following season. 
Instead of turning north at that point, the line continues its 
easterly course, and, with three tunnels and two river crossings, 
reaches the foot of the ghaut incline. These tunnels are of 
the respective lengths of 400 feet at Maholee, 2200 feet at 
Mahope, and 200 feet at Tulowlee. The incline itself, which 
arrives at the same point on the table land as the former one, 
is rather more than thirteen miles long, and has thirteen tun- 
nels, varying from 80 to 760 feet long, the majority being very 
short, — three *om "OOO to 1200 feet, — one of 2860 feet, — one 
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of 4120 feet^ — and one, the highest, and the only one to be 
made with the help of shafts, 5560 fiset in length. This line 
is shorter, as well as more convenient, than that first described, 
and saves 40,000/. on the estimates. Its average inclination is 
about 1 in 40, and it nowhere much exceeds this rate. It is a 
matter of some surprise that so excellent a line, over a moun- 
tain range which had been imiversally declared impracticable 
by a railway, should be obtained by works so light as these ; 
the tunnels, for the most part, are mere holes through jutting 
spurs of rock ; one or two of them, however, involve serious 
considerations not connected with engineering difficulty or 
expense, to be adverted to hereafter. 

From the top of the ghaut, to both the inland extremities of 
the survey, the line scarcely requires remark. Up to the bifur- 
cation at AUeh, 20^ miles from the ghaut, and 105 miles from 
Bombay, it has not a work of magnitude, unless we so deno- 
minate the bridge at Ootoor, nor a gradient worse than 1 in 
190, except for a short distance near Kamoondee, where it is 
1 in lis, but may probably be improved; the average gradient 
is 1 in 304, and the curves are few and good. 

The line surveyed from Alleh to Mhuse, 45 miles long, and 
terminating at a point 152^ miles from Bombay, may be dis- 
missed with the remark that, except a few bridges over the 
Kokree and Ooor, and the brooks which fall into them, it has 
only one distinguishing point in its singularly uniform section, 
viz., a tunnel of 1600 feet long, through a spur which gives a 
bend to the river near Seroor. Elsewhere it is nearly a sur&ce 
line throughout. The northern line has one, perhaps two, 
tunnels : the first at the Alleh Khind, which may, perhaps, be 
changed to a cutting ; the second at the Amboreh Khind in the 
range immediately south of the Pera River. The last-mentioned 
stream, the Mool, and the Boree Nulla, are the rivers to be 
crossed. The gradients here would require in England no 
notice, the worst, even in this singular mountainous country, 
being but 1 in 114, and the average I in 174. The carves 
here, as everywhere on the line, are practically good. The 
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survey terminated the first season at the Pera Biver, at a distance 
of 55 miles from the ghaut, and 140 miles from Bombay. The 
next season it was extended to Tullehgaom, eleven miles north 
of the Pera and sixteen miles south of the Oodavery, without 
meeting with necessity for more than surface works ; the greater 
part of the season was spent, on this part of the line, in the 
revision and improvement of the former survey. The elevations 
above high water are as follows : — Koobee, at the top of the 
Malsej Ohaut, 2062 feet; Ootoor, 2014 feet; the bifurcation 
near Alleh, 2052 feet; the crossing of the Mool River, 1802 
feet; the crossing of the Pera River, 1710 feet ; and Tulleh- 
gaom, 1875 feet; the extremity of the southern survey near 
Mhuse, twelve miles below the cantonment at Seroor, 1666 
feet. 

The total length of the surveys is 1 96 miles, and that of the 
examinations beyond them about 715 miles more. 

The coft of constrnction of Uie 176 miles of thoie linei, lurTeyed 
in the fint season, the works at the ghaut included, was estimated 
bj the engineers at £1,927,819 

To which Mr. B. Stephenson suggested an addition of 25 per 
cent, or 481,880 

£2,409,149 
From which is to be subtracted, also at Mr. Stephenson's suggestion, 

from making the lines beyond Alleh single instead of double 252,874 

Total cost of construction and furnishing . . £2,166,275 

If the estimate of the engineers were adhered to, the average 
cost would be 10,950/. per mile of double line, the ghaut 
included ; but adopting Mr. Stephenson's addition of 25 per 
cent, the cost is raised to 12,250/. per mile on the average of 
double and single line. This provides also all the stock neces- 
sary for working 180,000 tons of goods per annum, but no 
more, nor any stock for passenger traffic. In estimating the 
oost^ the highest current or probable prices for work were 
adopted, and even on these an addition was made, as stated 
above, of 25 per cent. These facts, as well as the nature of 
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the country, should have due weight whenever these estimates 
are compared with those of any other Indian line. 

The objections to the engineering character of this line relate 
to the height of the ghaut» and to the occorrence of tonnels, 
both of which I will now consider. As to a railway, the qnea- 
tion is narrowed to a comparison between the Malsej and Bhore 
Ohant lines, for other routes are out of the question. (See the 
papers in the Appendix.) Some notice, however, may also be 
taken in this view of the route by the Thnl Ghaut. 

As to the height to be ascended, the first question is the 
absolute elevation above the sea of the crest of each ghaut, or 
of the other highest point of each line; the second is the 
manner in which that height, under the circumstances of each 
case, can be surmounted. On the first depends the net theore- 
tical amount of power to be expended in lifting the traffic to 
the Deccan ; on the second depend the waste and loss of power 
to be incurred by the peculiar mode of producing and apply- 
ing it. 

The Malsej Ghaut, according to both surveys and barometric 
observation, is about 2060 feet above the sea ; and this is the 
highest point to which the southern traffic would have to be 
lifted ; — all inland fi*om the ghaut on that line is a descent. 
The AUeh Khind alone, on the northern line, presents a higher 
point; but tliis, of itself of little importance, does not come 
widiin the scope of the present comparison. 

Col. Grant, page 87, states *' that the height of KundaUa, 
on the summit of the Bhore Ghaut, is 1750 feet above the sea." 
The higher elevation of about 50 feet, which my own observa- 
tions would give it, need hardly be taken into account. But 
this is not the highest point a line by the Bhore Ghaut would 
pass over. If, according to the inference I have already founded 
on Mr. Clark's report, the extreme western scarp of the mountain 
mass is alone available for tlie ascent (as I believe it would be 
in coming from Inora Bunder, or any like point on the coast), 
then it must pass over a point considerably higher than Kun- 
dalla. But whether it came from Inora Bunder or from Callian, 
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(reaching Eandalla up the northern ravine by the latter route,) 
it would still have to pass the considerably higher points than 
Kundalla, which will be found about Earleh, Wurgaom, &c., 
and in the passage from the valley of the Inderaonee to that of 
the Powna. The elevation of these spots is little, if any, in- 
ferior to that of the crest of the Malsej Ghaut'. In this single 
respect, then, the advantage does not materially incline to either 
side. I will only add here a remark that, as the rise from 
Kundalla to Karleh is accompanied with very considerable 
irregularity of surface, there is little chance of avoiding, in this 
quarter, either bad gradients or expensive works. Dr. Gibson 
and Mr. Clark will both be found to notice, in the papers in the 
Appendix, the unfavourable nature of the ground about the 
head of the Shore Ghaut. 

With respect to the second consideration, it is important to 
remark that economy in the application of mechanical power, 
and in the wear and tear of machinery, depends very much on 
the proper adaptation of the machinery to the work it has to 
perform, and almost as much on that machinery being so amply 
master of its work, as not to be subjected to the necessity of 
being forced constantly up to and beyond its full capabilities. 
Now a line which was either level or had gradients nearly all 
alike might have its engines and their loads judiciously 
adapted to its character, and therefore economical in their 
action; while another line, level in some parts, and of very 
different character in others, must have them but ill adapted 
to one, or the other, or both. If the line on which the ghaut 
occurs be highly favourable on all its other parts for the due 
action of locomotives, it may well afford to secure that advan* 

Feet aboTe 
the I 



I Campolee, at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut 222 

Knndalla, travellers* bungalow, in the Tillage near the crest of the 

ghaut 1770 

Karleh, nine mUes from the ghaut 2030 

Wurgaom, twenty ditto, ditto 1972 

From Lieut-Col. Sykes's barometrical obserrations, appended to his Second Report 
on the Deccan, in MS., at the India Honse. 
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tage, if needful, by a somewhat higher ascent of the ghaut 
itself, to be effected by the peculiar machinery prepared and 
reserved for that purpose ; and it would not be a trifling dimi- 
nution of that actual ascent that would compensate for bad 
gradients on the locomotive line, whether above or below, by 
which it was obtained. This remark, which I apprehend would 
apply with great force to a railway by the Thul Ghaut, where 
the height of the ghaut seems to bo diminished almost one-half 
by the rapid rise of the most unfavourable country at its 
foot, is not without bearing even on the Bhore Ghaut hue, on 
the locomotive parts of which, both in the Concan and the 
Deccan, I believe some severe gradients will be found. Nor is 
the difference of the actual ascent of the two ghauts, the Bhore 
and the Malsej, so great as to neutralize in any appreciable 
degree the effect of the great excellence of the locomotive 
gradients of the latter. The ascent of the Bhore Ghaut is said 
to be but 1500 feet, that is, measuring from Campolee, close to 
its base, to Kundalla; but this is likely to be somewhat ex- 
ceeded by any railway line made there ; that at the Malsej is 
only 174^* feet; and this difference it may be proper to repeat 
is not in any sense an addition to the height to which the traffic 
has to be lifted, but is in fact the consequence of the concentra- 
tion of the whole lift at one point, where it is effected by means 
appropriate to it, instead of being encountered dispersedly else- 
where on the line, to be accomplished by the less appropriate 
and over- taxed agency of tlie locomotive made only for common 
gradients. The elevation of the summit level being nearly tlio 
same on both sides, tlie advantage then on this poiiit seems to 
me to incline to the Malsej. 

T make no remark in the nature of a comparison between 
the different modes of ascent which might be adopted at dif- 
ferent gliauts ; — as, for instance, between ascent by locomotives 
at one ghaut, and the use of stationary engines, or other con- 
trivances, which might be required by another. Much depends 
on the facts of eacli particular case, whicli facts, except as to 
the Malsej, are not yet given or alleged in any instance. 
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Before I quit this part of the subject, I must give expression 
to a remark on the strange variations of opinion which have 
taken place with respect to the railway passage of the ghauts. 
At first it was confidently asserted by everybody that the 
ghauts could never be passed by railway at all. Even now, 
Col. Grant proposes to leave the passage unattempted, and ad- 
vocates a plan in which its practicability is not ascertained. 
He says, nevertheless, (page 92,) what others also now say, 
" Nor have we any reason to suppose that there is any pass 
along the whole range of the ghaut mountains, including the 
Bhore Ghaut, that English science would not overcome, or that 
would probably present more expensive obstacles than the 
Malsej Ghaut line." The papers in the Appendix will show 
that there is as little reason for the present indiscriminate 
assertion of tlie engineering eligibility of any and every track 
by which the ghauts have been crossed, as there was for the 
equally indiscriminate assertion that no ghaut at all was prac- 
ticable. 

We pass now to the consideration of the tunnels on the 
Malsej line, and the corresponding engineering features of any 
other line in Western India, and particularly of the Bhore 
Ghaut line. The occurrence of these tunnels is adduced by 
Col. Grant as a reason for abandoning the Malsej line. His 
objections chiefly relate to the cost of executing them, and to 
that I will principally address myself; for I presume that if 
this objection be removed, the rest will not be deemed fatal. 
I premise, however, a remark or two on the minor points. 
Shafts, it is said, cannot be used, and yet are indispensable. 
That generally they cannot be used is true ; for the several 
ridges, except in one case, are pierced at depths too great 
below their summits to permit it; — the tunnels can only be 
excavated from the two ends. But shafts are not indispen- 
sable. Ventilation \ during the execution of the works, may be 

1 The mines lunk in the Attaveesee in search of gems may show what can he 
done in India without ventilation. 

I haye Uitely been told, but not with sufficient particularity to be able to give 

S 2 
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better accomplished by other methods, and at small cost. 
Time, it is true, will be required, and delay will be incurred 
which probably no other plan will avoid, yet which will be 
lamented most deeply, whenever the real bearing of these 
works on the welfare of India, and of England too, comes to be 
understood. 

The estimate of cost, 64/. per yard, which has induced Col. 
Grant to reject so decidedly the tunnels of the Malsej line, is 
obtained from an average of ten English tunnels ; and surely 
never was there so extraordinary an application of the principle 
of average. The hst, quoted from Weale's " Engineer and 
Contractor's Pocket Book" for 1847 and 1848, page 65, is as 
follows : — 

imtances, that it is not ancommon to find tunnels in the ancient works of irrigation 
■till existing in the western districts of Candeish : in some cases they are said to be 
carried under the sites of towns. 

The following extract from the " Bombay bi-monthly Times" of 2nd Oct., 1850, 
affords facts bearing on the question : — " We some months back mentioned an enter- 
prise, commenced, and to a considerable extent carried out, near Kurracbee, by one 
of a race remarkable for anything but peaceful pursuits. An enterprising Belooch 
of Kelat made an oiler to Sir Charles Napier to bring water from the hills to the 
■ea in an underground tunnel or crease, after the manner of his country, without 
charge to the public, or further recompense to himself than permission to hold the 
land he was able to irrigate free of charge. Several miles of the work were actually 
executed, and may yet be seen on the line of the road from the camp to the croco- 
dile tanks. We are not aware of the reason of its discontinuance, but the projector, 
who would even in this way probably have found his reward, naturally preferred 
the plan of his country to the much more economical plan of bringing water direct 
frt>m the Indus. The wonderful tunnels that traverse Affghanistan are obviously 
calculated, in the first place, to tap at a sufficient depth below the surface the springs 
which, when exposed, dry up before the summer sun, and, in the second place, to 
get over the difficulty of surface undulations. The gain of avoidance of evapora- 
tion from constant tunnelling, especially through ground where arching would be 
requisite, is much more than compensated by the primary outlay and the limited 
capacity of a tunnel compared with that of a canal. But if the less desirable 
system satisfied the Belooch that it would pay, how much more likely would the 
substitute suggested ensure an ample return 1" 

This extract, valuable for iu incidental matter, shows that continuous subterranean 
labour, small area of section, ground requiring lining, and water,— the only difficul- 
ties of tunnelling,-are commonly confronted and overcome, in matters of speculation, 
by Beloochees and Affghans. 
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Cost per yard 
liiMl. 

£ «. d, 

South-Eastern Railway: — 

Bletchingley Tunnel, blue clay, shale, and sand rock ... 71 18 7 

Salt wood Tunnel, middle beds of lower green sand . . . . 118 
Brighton Line : — 

Mentham Tunnel, chalk 68 * 

Clayton Tunnel, chalk and sandstone 61 

Edinburgh and Dalkeith Tunnel, clay 20 

Leeds Tunnel, shale, coal measures and rock 25 

London and Birmingham : — Kilsby Tunnel 125 

Newcastle and North Shields 16 10 

Midland Railway: — 

Royston Tunnel, red sandstone and bind 50 

Clay Cross, upwards of 100 

Here are costs of works of all sorts, from 16/. 10«. to 125/. 
per yard running; and without any discrimination as to the 
applicability of the facts, the lump average of them is taken, 
as the average of the cost of Indian tunnels, to be made by 
labour, paid for at a rate, and applied under circumstances, the 
most different^ and to be executed in a rock which has been 
known and worked for ages. As if, too, expressly to guard 
against such a misapplication of the facts, the compiler says, 
" In estimating the cost of tunnelling, reference should be made 
to the expenditure per lineal yard of the various tunnels that 
have been completed, and the stratum through which the 
work has been driven, from which, by comparison, the amount 
of outlay may be nearly ascertained.*' This is certainly no 
more than an appropriate, although a scarcely necessary caution, 
to the use of a table containing particulars so utterly incapable 
of affording any general conclusion by means of their combined 
effect. 

For let us take the items. The Kilsby Tunnel, which was 
estimated to cost 40/. per yard, cost 130/., owing to its intersect- 
ing a quicksand which the trial borings had escaped, and which 
occupied only 450 yards out of the entire length of 2453 yards. 
Thus a vast expense was necessarily incurred, in setting up and 
working pumping machinery, in order to diy the sand. The 
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pumps brought up nearly 2000 gallons per minute, and were 
"working during a period of nine months. The Saltwood 
Tunnel, which cost 1 1 SI, per mile, was driven through the lower 
green sand, its great cost being occeisioned by the great body of 
water in that stratum. In the case of the Box Tunnel on the 
Great Western Railway, (which I quote as a fit example, 
although not included in tlie Ust,) "the constant flow of 
water into the works from tlie numerous fissures in the rock 
compelled pumping on a most expensive scale to be adopted. 
From November, 1837, to July, 1838, the works were sus- 
pended, the water having gained so completely over the steam- 
pump then employed tliat the portion of the tunnel then com- 
pleted was filled with water, as also a height of 56 feet in the 
shafts. A second pump, worked by a steam-engine of 50- 
horse power, was applied, and enabled the works to be re- 
sumed. This tunnel intersects oohte rock, forest marble, and 
lias marl, with Fuller's earth."* 

Contrasted with such works is the Newcastle and North 
Shields Tunnel, in the same table, which is merely an ordinary 
cutting, arched over and filled in for pubHc convenience, and 
costing but 10/. IOj?. per yard. 

The great items in the cost of those tunnels which have been 
unusually expensive are those occasioned by water, or, in a 
lower degree, by sand. But there is tlie strongest reason to 
rely on the absence of both one and the other in any tunnels 
to be made on the Malsej hue, or, indeed, on any other line in 
that part of India*. The universal rock is an amygdaloidal 
trap, alternating with matters wliich look like indurated sedi- 
ment ; not the hard black basalt of Malabar Hill, but a much 
softer material. 

If we take awav from the list the four instances in which 
water and sand have evidently raised very much the cost of the 
work, viz., the Bletchiugley, Saltwood, Kilsby, and Clay Cross 

' Derapscy's Practical Railway Eugineer, pages 109, &c. 

2 Except, perhaps, the tunnel at the Alleh Khind, which, after all, may be a cut- 
ting, and, at any rate, is not inroUed in the preirat qoettioo. 
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tunnels^ so as to leave a list not so extremely different in its 
facts from those of Western India, we shall find the average 
amount to but 37/. 12«., instead of the 64/. deduced by Col. 
Grant from the entire list ; and thus on the first fair applica- 
tion of his own analogy, we rid his estimate for tunnels, which 
reaches to 254,784/., of no less than 104,502/., or two-fifths of 
its amount. 

But the cost of labour in India is very different from that in 
England, reckoned by the actual expense of completed works : 
if to the above reduced amount we were to apply a correction 
due on this account, we should probably find that we ought to 
take from that reduced amount not much less than its half; 
and these fair and obvious considerations would give us for 
the cost of the tunnels on the ghaut not much more than one- 
third of the amount assigned to them by my respected oppo- 
nent, or about 85,000/., instead of 254,784/., or say 21/. in- 
stead of 64/. per yard. 

Additional probability is given to this expectation of cost 
by the fact that circumstances forbid the use of shafts. These 
customary means of execution in England involve large items 
of cost. Instead of the expedition they are intended to afford, 
India must be content^ in the long tunnels, with cheapness, 
though purchased with delay, for the ground does not admit 
of shafts ; and for the shorter tunnels, no shafts at all can be 
required. 

After all, the English list affords no tnie comparison. 
Neither labour, nor the material to be worked, nor the attend- 
ant circumstances, nor anything concerned, are the same ; and 
the only ground of calculation which can impart any degree of 
probability to tlie conclusion must be found in works executed 
in the country itself, if such there be of a nature near enough 
to warrant a cautious comparison. For this reason it was that 
Mr. Clark (I think very rightly) selected the cost of sinking 
a deep well in the same material which, at worst, will be met 
with in these tunnels, and by the very class of men to bo 
employed. Considering that the making of this weU required 



Ar. *-7>rAfir^ Mfh 'Y tO ^r xr aii» oiacenu •ixja-xiaed. blades a 

v-^rrr*^^! ampUi v> a^lr^v :ht* ^axilk rai*? per LOO oahio feet for the 
l/*r*r;^,I ax f<^,r 'h** itr^ii \ ami 'iui* nle, whica was adopced by 
Mr. ^.Urk, if, •>*><% ffA p^r j^d Li:»*aL or widi !Mr. ScepLenson's 
w\<W>\f,Xi ^,i z'} \0frr ^^r.r, 11/. ^*. p^er jard fc^r a tmmel for a 
doiMf: lin^ , afid if due r-^md b»i had u^ the ct^mparadve 
a/':trial ^;^>Ht=», of ''^thftT xork.-! irj thr raro coanmes. I apprehend 
thi.H wiH ^/^; forifid a.^ probable an estimate as the want of actual 
prf'/:''Af:rits% t.\,fiTi p^rrmirted. 

'I h'- ofjly a/Mitional lij/ht thrown on this subject since the 
trnfttiit^ of Mr T' lark a efitimate iii that afforded bj a tunnel 
¥fUn:h hfiH \>t'jiu y(:T\' latelv marie at Sattara, under the encou- 
myfmitmi and ftufiervi.sion of Mr. Frere, the very able and 
i^xt'.*']\(!iil rjfUiniiHHioufiT of that territorv. This work, which 
WII.H tiXf'f'MtJ'A by rnf^ans of funds subscribed by a number of 
lUa Mf^rvaniM of hi» Highness the late Rajah, for some perma* 
nf;nt njf;mr;rial of him, will be, when finished, about 200 feet 
h;rig ; in July last, only Urn feet of this length, in the middle, 
nmmiwd U) ha driven. The circumstances are these: — "Below 
fi vnry M<;li(l bod of the black trap-rock was a thin bed of 
frrniginouH (day, a few inches in thickness, which could be 
pifdicd out, and tliu blasting commenced from the top down- 
wardH, through the veri/ compact araygdaloidal trap-rock which 
undi'rli(»H tlii^ (day. Capt. Hart," of tlie Bombay Engineers, 
** nuirkcd out tlio work at th(^ commencement, and left it to be 
oxtHMitod by a native gowndoe " (bricklayer or mason), ** who 
had nc'vrr seen anything of the kind before, and who, probably, 
nt'viM' was out of Sattara. Tlie result shows tliat native work- 
mon would find no difficulty in executing such works. In 
tlie prosont case, the lower surface of tlie superior bed of trap 
fonus, at present, a perfectly smooth and nearly flat ceiling, 
when the olav is removed ; whetlier it will stand remains to be 
j^eou. The extreme hardness and compactness of the lower 
bed of trap obviate all necessity for lining, and no supports 
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for any part of the roof and sides have been found necessary." 
The cost, compared with the section, would give for the exca- 
vation of a tunnel for a double line of rails a figure of about 
26/. per yard, much less than half Col. Grant's average from 
English tunnels, although much above Mr. Clark's estimate. 
But when it is remembered that this work, so unusual in the 
Deccan, was executed at only this expense, by local workmen, 
with only native contrivances, and without European profes- 
sional superintendence, it will be deemed to afford support, 
rather than contradiction, to the general views adopted on this 
subject by Mr. Clark. 

Confessedly, however, decisive facts are wanting, and only 
careful trials can supply them. Yet we may see clearly that, 
whether or not Mr. Clark's estimate be eventually borne out 
by results. Col. Grant's conclusion has evidently not a sound 
reason to support it Suppose, however, the estimate of the 
former should be doubled in practice (the utmost fear which a 
fair application of the Sattara example would justify), the 
addition to the cost of all the tunnels on 176 miles of railway 
would not exceed one-fifteenth of the gross expense of the 
line; a proportion which cannot substantially affect the pros- 
pects of the undertaking'. 

Cost, however, what they may, is there any probability that 
tunnels, or works equally costly or disadvantageous, will be 
avoided on any other line? We are reduced to probabilities 
in discussing this question, by the omission of all particular 
information bearing on this subject in relation to tlie Bhore 
Ghaut Une, the adoption of which, nevertheless, is so strenuously 
urged. 

The disposition of the physical features of country, as well 

' It ia worth remark, that the fall in the price of iron which hai taken place tince 
the estimates were framed is nearly sufficient to cover the above snpposable, and 
only snpposable, defect in the estimate for tunnels. I advert to this, not to justify, 
in any degree, adherence to a really expensive or injudicious project, but simply to 
show that alarm su to the tunnels has gone greatly beyond the actual bearing of 
the &cts on the prospects of the line. 
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as the direction taken by the attention of the public, confine 
the comparison to the Malsej and Bhore Ghaut lines; none 
other is on a route so practicable as to admit of considera- 
tion in competition with them, except, perhaps, the Koosoor 
Ghaut \ 

Considering the nature of the rocks which constitute the 
physical mass of Western India in the latitudes to be traversed, 
and far to the north and south of them, it seems improbable 
that any line will be found whose ordinary current mileage will 
not have to encounter some tunnels, or perhaps cuttings, or 
detours equally expensive. Generally speaking, the great 
mountain masses have table, or sometimes peaked, tops and 
precipitous sides; the smaller ranges bear a strong general 
resemblance to them ; their bases are narrow in proportion to 
their height, and also often in proportion to the length of the 
range ; it frequently happens, therefore, that it is cheaper, in 
making the line, to go through the range than either over or 
round it, besides that a tunnel affords the great permanent 
advantage of having, in perpetuity, a sliorter line to work. 
Occasionally these ranges dip below the general surface, and 
afford passage for a road from valley to valley ; but this depres- 
sion of the range is, I think, almost always accompanied by 
elevation, disturbance, and confusion of the general level ; and 
at such places, I apprehend, the avoidance of tunnels will com- 
monly be purchased by the occurrence of works of other kinds, 
as great and costly as they, or possibly, in some cases, of 
gradients as little to be desired as eitlier. I have already said 
that these remarks are, of necessity, made in the absence of 
information as to the details of the lino across the Concan 
advocated by Capt. Graham, and therefore subject to any cor- 
rection required by actual survey ; but, until facts show it to 
be otlierwise, I can hardly think the tunnels of the Malsej line 
are a disadvantage peculiar to it. In fact even on that line, in 
tlie Ccmcan, most of the tunnels might be avoided if it were 

' The leyeli of Co]. Sjkes would lead to a suppoiition that the Deccan valley of 
the Kooioor Ghaut is coniidcrably higher than that of the Bhora Ghaut. 
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best to do SO ; but they are adopted to avoid longer and more 
expensive routes, — a state of things just as likely to be found 
on other lines across the Concan, and certain to be found on 
some of them. 

The chief consideration, however, affects the ghaut, for there 
are situated most of the tunnels. When it is considered that 
the scarps of the ghaut range are, in many places, vertical for a 
great part of their height, in many more so precipitous as to be 
impracticable even to unladen men, and that at best, except in 
a few places, they are highly inclined, and often very irregular, 
wooded slopes of from 1600 to 1800 feet in height, it will hardly 
be supposed that the formation of a railway can be effected 
without considerable works of some kind. To take the most 
favourable supposition ; — let the line ascend, longitudinally, a 
uniform and even slope, whose surface, like those often occurring 
in the ghauts, shall stand at more than 1 perpendicular to 1 
horizontal. I apprehend that, in this case, the works, in order 
to obtain a bench wide enough for a double line, or even two 
benches, each wide enough for a single one, would be nearly as 
great in section as a tunnel, while, being continuous, they 
would require to be executed for the whole distance, instead of 
only in places like tunnels. The expense in all probability 
would be at least as great as at the Malsej, perhaps greater'. 
Or, if a line be selected which has not this unbroken uni- 
formity of surface, as, for instance, on a projecting spur of the 
general range, then it is every way likely that it should require 
tunnels in the same manner as the line by the Malsej. One or 
other of these cases, according to my recollection, is likely to 



* This view of the matter receives considerable countenance from the length of 
time occupied by the construction of the Thul Ghaut road, which has no tunnels, 
and is but five miles and a half long ; it was commenced in 1836, and has been 
under the charge of six different officers. Since 1842 its line has been selected 
and changed three times. It has lately been completed by Lieut. Chapman, who 
has had the superintendence of the operations ever since 1844. It is a work of 
great value to the country. 
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occur at the Bbore Ghaut; and, if so, it is probable that 
nothing would be gained, in respect of tunnels, by change of 
route. 

But fiirther; — from the disposition of the mountains, in 
plan, as already explained, the ascent of the Bhore Ghaut, 
whatever scarp is selected, must be chiefly, perhaps entirely, in 
a north and south direction, while tlie required direction of the 
road is from west to east. The works of the ascent would 
therefore accomplish the ascent, and nothing more, — they 
would be lost as to the progress of the road. On the contrary, 
at tlie Malsej the ghaut ascent is not only an ascent, but so 
much also in the very direction of the road. The true com- 
parison, therefore, would be not barely the works of one ascent 
against those of the other, but that of the extra cost of tlie 
Malsej ascent over the ordinary cost of the same length of 
railway in the level country, against the entire cost of the 
ascent at the Bhore Ghaut. 

For these reasons I cannot but tliink it highly probable that, 
notwithstanding the occurrence of the tunnels, of which so 
much has been said, the engineering superiority, in point both 
of original expense of construction and of cost of subsequent 
working, will be found, on examination, to remain very de- 
cidedly with the Malsej line. 

Col. Grant proposes a plan for a viaduct railway, on which 
perhaps, in an engineering view, I am scarcely called to 
remark ; for if it be eligible at all it is just as good for the 
Malsej as for tlie Bhore Ghaut line, except, indeed, as it is 
intended to afford only that very limited means of accommoda- 
tion and improvement, which is comprised in the conveyance 
of passengers and parcels by very light trains. Some errors of 
importance, however, appear to me to be associated with this 
subject, and to require remark. 

The cost per mile of this viaduct railway its inventor sets 
down (pages 75 and 136) at 8500/. of single, or 17,000/. of 
double line; or supposing cutting at 3500/. per mile to be 
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required for one-fifth of the length of the viaduct, the average 
cost for a single line would be COOO/. per mile, and, I suppose 
I may add, 12,000/. for a double one. 

Now, at page 104, the distance by rail from Inora Bunder to 
Poonah is stated to be 78^ milas, which at 6000/. or 12,000/., 
respectively, comes to 471,000/. for single, or 942,000/. for a 
double line, without any working stock, stations, vessels for 
crossing the harbour, or incidental expenses. But at page 114 
the following passage occurs : — " The line by Poonah, making 
that station the first terminus, appears then to offer every 
advantage that could bo desired for the experiment of the first 
introduction of railways into India, as by an expenditure of 
little more than 100,000/. a really useful and paying line 
would be made complete in itself: one of the largest native 
cities, and the most important mihtary station in Western 
India, would be at once connected with the capital of the Pre- 
sidency. Such a complete line would offer the very best 
possible opportunity for testing the adaptedness of steam rail- 
ways to Indian wants," &c. The meaning of this, as it stands, 
is unequivocally that a railway may be made between Inora 
Bunder and Poonah, and may be completed on the viaduct 
plan for 100,000/., not for 1,000,000/., as the figures evidently 
require. This is no doubt an error of the press ; but since it 
is very common for readers to take figures for correct, and 
some may be captivated with the idea of obtaining a line to 
Poonah for a twentieth part of one into the Deccan by the 
Malsej Ghaut, it is not unnecessary to point out the mistake. 

The viaduct railway, mile for mile, is really the dearest. It 
would cost at least 6000/. for a single, or 12,000/. for a double 
line, besides stations, working stock, &c., and without including 
the more expensive miles of the ghaut ascent, which, on account 
of being expensive and difificult, are postponed. But the cost 
of the Malsej line, railway, working stock, stations, incidental 
charges, ghaut ascent, tunnels, and everything included, is but 
10,950/. per mile for a double line. 

Both these are estimates. To that for the Malsej line Mr. 
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StepheDSon added 25 per cent, for the effect of the demand for 
labour, making f with some modification, from partially sobsti- 
tadng single for double lines) an average of 12,250/. per mile. 
The estimate for the viadact line needs this addition as much as 
the other, and the more so houh the labour required by the con- 
tinaed viadact being of a technical kind, of which the supply 
mast be very limited in comparison of that of the coarse labour 
available in constracting earth- works. Add this 25 per cent, to 
Col. Grant's estimate, and it becomes 15,000/. per mile of mere 
railway, together with the cost of everything else to be done or 
provided, against 12,250/. (or for entire doable lines, 13,687/.) 
for a line completed, fitted, furnished, and ready for work. As 
for the probability of exceeding the estimates, it can scarcely be 
unfair to the new and untried design to say that it implies 
equally to both. 

The more expensive viaduct line so proposed would, 
avowedly, be unfit for more than light traffic and passengers, 
and would therefore fulfil but partially the duties of a great 
line of internal transit : the less costly line of the ordinary 
kind might possess every improvement devised and tested up 
to the date of its construction, and would be adapted to every 
purpose a railway could fulfil, or the community require from 
it. One, as a singular and exceptional structure, fit for few 
if any situations, would be a positive obstruction to the ex- 
tension of the railway system in India; the other would pre- 
pare for and lead to a vast extension of that system, and take 
its own place as a conforming and co-operating member of it. 

The only other reason given for preferring this system is, 
that a line so made would not interrupt the passage of the 
villagers and their cattle to and from their fields. In support 
of this very remarkable argument the startling statements are 
made, page 76, that India is " perfectly uninclosed;" and page 
90, that the natives of that country " do not know what an 
inclosure means." Whatever the case may be with respect to 
the rest of India, this argument certainly does not apply to the 
country traversed by the Malsej Ghaut line; to which I need 
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only add^ that cultivation is as much a har to indiscriminate 
traversing of the soil as inclosures themselves. The inhabitants 
of the villages, approached by the railway, would soon find 
that they had too great an interest in the well-doing of it to 
permit them to take offence at trifling interruptions between 
their village and their cattle-field. But if they or any other 
class of natives should feel aggrieved, what is most Ukely to 
be the occasion of it? Look at the history of popular dis- 
content with improvements, and it will bo seen that the most 
common cause of it is the erroneous impression that improve- 
ments diminish the demand for labour — an impression which, 
however erroneous, usually derives some countenance firom 
temporary pressure on the particular persons whose avocations 
are affected by the change, and who seldom fall willingly or 
promptly into the new arrangements. If discontent for a time 
should occur from any such mistaken notion (which is not so 
very unUkely, as from a railway chancing to interrupt the march 
of the village bullocks to their pasture), how would a wooden 
viaduct railway fare, dry as it must be in India for six months 
in the year? I cannot forbear again remarking, that few more 
important services could be rendered by its friends to the great 
cause of Indian improvement, than that of diminisliing the 
tendency to tliis frequent popular error. 

Believing that the foregoing remarks are more than suflficient 
to show the inexpediency of adopting the design to which they 
relate, I apprehend it is not necessary to extend them by any 
observations on the mechanical eflSciency or durability of the 
proposed structure. 

This discussion of Uie engineering characteristics of the two 
hues, I trust, will serve to rectify some erroneous impressions, 
and to show that it was not lightly, even on these grounds, that 
the Malsej route was preferred. I cannot but think that for the 
first great means of communication between so important a seat 
of Government and port as Bombay and a country which is so 
extensive, and which might be so prolific, as the interior of 
Peninsular India, continuity of structure and certainty of ac- 
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don are indispensable qualities. I txust, too, that evidence 
enough has been given to show that the line by the Malsej 
Ghaut is, on the whole, the best for construction and working 
which the country is likely to afford ; and I venture to think 
it has been made apparent that no advantage will be gained by 
abandoning plans of construction already tried and in universal 
use, in favour of the very ingenious one proposed by the 
gallant author, whose views I have felt myself bound to op- 
pose. I need scarcely add, that if future surveys should show 
that any probabilities I have assumed are not consistent with 
fact, I shall be amongst the first to welcome whatever advantage 
the interests of India may derive from better information. 

I proceed in the next chapter to consider the circumstances 
which affect the profits, consequences, and public convenience 
of the two contrasted lines. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PROFITS, CONSEQUENCES, AND PUBLIC CONVENIENCE OF 

THE CONTRASTED LINES. 

The questions to which this chapter is devoted require that we 
first advert to a consideration very strongly and properly urged 
by Col. Grant, viz., the effect of any proposed plans on the 
allocation of English capital to Indian undertakings. He 
remarks, page 66, that " One great benefit for which we look 
firom the introduction of railways into India, is the investment 
of English capital in Indian concerns, and the drawing the 
attention of British capitalists to our Indian possessions, which 
will assuredly never be done by commencing now a mode of 
conveyance which, in his eyes, is looked upon not only as 
obsolete and out of date, but as failing to take advantage of 
the advancement of science, and therefore not a system on the 
furtherance of which he would invest his money, or give his 
countenance, interest, or support." This being so, are the Eng- 
lish debates on mere break of gauge forgotten ? And what must 
be thought of the effect, on English subscriptions, of a pro- 
posal which begins with a sea ferry of six miles wide, worked 
under circumstances not the most favourable, and which, at the 
ghauts. Again breaks, not merely the gauge, but the whole 
mode of transit, through '' failing to take advantage of the 
advancement of science ;" and which does this at a spot, more 
than any other in the world perhaps, needing, admitting, and 
inviting the application of science? Is it to be supposed that 
the present Governor- General, liimself one of the great autho- 
rities on railways, that the Court of Directors, or the English 
public, will overlook the enormous disparagement to the working 
and profits of the undertaking, which must follow such breaches 
of continuity, or will fail to see that here are gigantic instances 
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of ilifit wliirli <4xdt(id so much debate and regret under the tide 
of •* hrrak of f^auj^o?" 

Hilt, it in furtlKT proposed to combine with this flinching 
from ihf; due applit^ation of science, in a matter where its aid 
iH iii(iiHp(.*riHabl(*, a ueedloss and very doubtful application of it, 
in Hiiperm^sHion of plans already tried : it is proposed to con- 
Htruct a braced woodon viaduct, on pillars, for the whole length 
of tlio liiu! —a plan liitlierto untried, depending on workman- 
like adjustment of iiinumorable parts, and to be adopted in a 
country which is destitute, beyond European or American 
example, of any reasonable amount of decent artisanshipw 
Could anything more effectually discourage an English share* 
holder ? 

Nor is even this the worst; — it is proposed still more vitally 
to depart from Europeim experience, by making the railway 
only capable of carrying light goods and passengers, and trans* 
mitting the heavy goods by another route and another mode of 
carriage. Is this the way to win the confidence of the EngUsh 
capitaUst, who often sees the goods* traffic contribute funds 
without which no dividend could be paid'? Is that capitalist 
likely to put any trust in a line without goods traffic, in a 
country where he has been told a hundred times, although 
perhaps not correctly, that the natives will not travel by railway 
at all? And is it possible that the most sanguine should 
embark in an undertaking so peculiar, founded on designs so 
dififerent from any within their experience, and of which not 
one single proof is given as to the amount of traffic to be 
expected? Is English timidity, in respect of Indian affairs, 

• The following are the receipts of a few leading lines for the 2nd or 8rd week in 
September, 1860, from Herapath*s Journal, September 28. 

PMiCDgen. Goods. 



Eastern Counties . 
East Lancashire . . 
Lancaster and Carlisle 
London and North 

Western . . . 
London and Brighton 



£ 
8559 

2147 
8510 

28.848 
11,656 



£ 
5330 

1701 
1495 

18,431 
2882 



£ 
North British ... 2157 

South Eastern . . 13,225 

York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick . . . 6306 

York and North Mid- 
land 5609 



15M 
2081 

81 S8 

8026 
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which required a plenary guarantee to overcome it, likely to be 
rendered courageous and confiding, by proposing plans for 
distant India, which would not be listened to at home ? 

Fpr the reasons thus indicated, I apprehend that Col. Grant s 
highly-important object, of inducing English capital to invest 
itself in Indian railways, must be promoted by adopting plans 
more nearly conformed than these are, to those accredited by 
the success of English usage. Not, indeed, that a slavish and 
unreasoning adherence to English models under Indian cir- 
cumstances (much the most probable error) is necessary, or 
even safe; but adaptation, at once sober and vigilant, of 
English plans to Indian requirements (which I believe to be 
highly necessary), effected under the guidance of a competent 
view of all the principles concerned, is, I apprehend, a very 
different thing from that wholesale setting aside of English 
experience on which Col. Grant has ventured. 

Let us, however, proceed to examine the circumstances and 
effects of the lines themselves, supposing them made as pro* 
posed; and let the crossing of the harbour be avoided by 
taking the route by Tannah. The plan of Col. Grant is, in its 
essence, a line of light railway, of some construction, proceeding 
by the Shore Ghaut to Foonah, while a conmion road or tram* 
way carries heavy goods by the Thul Ghaut. Such a design, 
80 different from everything done elsewhere, requires careful 
investigation; and the more so, as not a fact is given to show 
that the Poonah line, whether restricted or not to the only uses 
of which its proposed structure is capable, will pay anything, 
however small, towards its own dividend. It may not impro- 
bably depend for its dividend on the Thul Ghaut trade. If the 
tramway line by Thul Ghaut fail also, which fmlher investiga- 
tion may show to be not a vei*y distant probability, nothing 
whatever remains for the reliance of the shareholders. 

The first objection, however, to this separation of the traffic 
into two kinds, each to be carried by its own line, is one of 
principle. The roads by which the two kinds of traffic are 
proposed to be convey^ are distant from each other, and canziQt 
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affect the same parts of the country, except perhaps far in the 
interior. Poonah, and the country in that direction, may have 
the convenience of parcels and passenger conveyance, hut not 
that of heavy produce; Candeish and Berar may send their 
heavy produce, hut, except in a very inconvenient form, they are 
to have no conveyance for parcels and passengers. Now, the 
example, even of England, shows that the development of the 
powers of a country depends on the possession of hoth these 
kinds of accommodation. Canals did for England what it is now 
proposed that a tramway should do for Candeish; hut when 
railways came, and educed the latent tendencies and wants of 
society, they showed that the canals, vastly valuable as they 
had been, had not done half what the country wanted, and the 
canals themselves profited by the e£Pects of the greater capabilities 
of their once dreaded rival. 

It is not difficult to see how this happens. The intertwined 
and varied wants and relations of men need hoth the convey- 
ance of the actual produce of labour and the earth, and the 
frequent personal intercourse which is to encourage the growth 
of these healthy wants, and of their indispensable supply. The 
canal would have carried the goods, but the stage-coach was 
insufficient for keeping up a due proportion of personal inter- 
course and intimacy ; and even if the mail-coach had been 
sufficient for the latter object, little inducement would have 
been created to bring men together, if other means of transit, 
of a different character, had not existed alongside its route, 
calculated to facilitate the cheap exchange of their products. 
Happily, the railway unites much of the laborious effectiveness 
of the canal, with more than the celerity, and infinitely mor^ 
than the capacity, of the stage-coach; and a district traversed 
by a railway of good quality, of the usual construction^ lacks 
nothing of the means of transit requisite to any degree of 
activity and success. 

If these principles have so signally exhibited their influence 
in England, where all previous modes of transit had been 
Itfought to unpreoedenl£d perfecjticm,. what must be theic im- 
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portance in India, where (except on one short road, and for 
once a day) no coach exists to make up, in some little degree, 
for the ahsence of a railway, and no canal is ready to transport 
the heavy agricultural produce on which her power of export 
depends? If there he one country more than another which 
requires the united action of these two species of transpoit, 
that country must be Central Peninsular India, which has 
neither roads nor rivers. 

But the plan of Col. Grant severs this indispensable con- 
junction, and by it men may communicate through one part of 
India, and goods may be carried through another; but in 
neither case can both be done together. Only a fraction, there- 
fore, of the good effects to be fairly expected from railways in 
India would be experienced, I apprehend, on either line. 

If it were a remediable error, possibly this defect of utility 
might be borne with, and might perhaps be classed, rightly or 
wrongly, with the inevitable inconveniences of a first step in a 
new career. But these plans, when once executed, and when 
once they have absorbed the great capital they must require, 
will necessarily be permanent and unalterable; and it is scarcely 
too much to say, that besides being unalterable in themselves, 
they would prevent, for a period beyond hope, the establish- 
ment, in the Bombay Presidency, of anything like a uniform, 
expanding and effective system of railways. 

All this would be true, even if the light line to Poonah, 
together with the tramway by the Thul Ghaut, could be made 
for the same capital as a sound and substantial railway. But I 
have already shown that the Poonah hne, by Col. Grant's own 
estimate, would cost as much as a strong and heavy railway, 
while it would do only the lightest part of the work ; and as 
one strong line, made at the cost of that light one, would do 
for the present all the work of the country which could be 
served by both, the cost of the tramway by the Thul Ghaut 
would be, as to immediate purposes, just so much waste. 

If the railway line, of whatever construction, proceed from 
Bombay to Poonah, by way of Tannah and the Bhore Ghaut, 
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the route will be nearly aa given below; to nnderstand the 
necessity for taking the course described, it must be borne in 
mind that there is little probabiUty of ascending the Bhore 
Ghaut advantageously, if at all, except the ascent be reached 
by the route of the Oolassa Biver: and to take that route it is 
necessary, for taming the mountains which stretch up the 
Concan, that the Une should proceed due east to some distance 
beyond Calban. The geographical distances are as follows: — 

MItM. DInEttga. 

Prom Bombay to Tuiiwh 22 nortli. 

„ Taniub to > point bcjond, and HnMwhkt Math of Calliin IS out. 

„ tht kit-mentiDncd point to the Bbore Gbknt . . . . SE wath-eut 

„ the Bhort Ohiat to Tall«g>om 20 neutyout. 

„ TuUtgMm to PooiiBh IB ■oBth-«ut. 

Totsi from Bomtn; to Poodkh Ill 

Now, the geographical distance between these two cities is 
little more than 73 miles. 
Bat further, 

wis. DUntioo. 
Prom Foonafa to Ranjmigimn, which ii neu'lj in the Utituda 

of Bombay 49 DMth-«Mt. 

Total froni Bombaj to Banjanganii .... 160 

The geographical distance, or the progress due east, is only 
108 miles. 

From BanjuDgaom to Afamedna^gur 18 Donh-ca*t. 

„ AbmednnggiirtatfaeNiiain'ifnnilierittheQodaTeijRiTet iO north-cart. 

„ the 0ada<«7 to the Ajunta Qbant 80 north^aat. 

„ tht Ajunla Ghaul to Boorbanpooi SO north-cut. 

Total dUlmce bj nilnj from Bambay to Boorhuipoor, 
gMgrapbical dittancn narly being taken from one inter- 
mediate point to Knottier 3SS 

The diHance by the roadi between Bombay and BoorbaDpoor, 

taking the nnite by Poonab, i> about SflO 

The direct geographica] didancs between the lanie place* ia 



The extreme circuitousiiess of this route is obvioos. The 
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line ascends atTannab to a latitade 22 miles nortb of Bombay; 
it descends at Poonah to another latitude 25 miles south of 
that city. To gain a geographical distance at Poonah of 73 
miles, the line passes over 1 1 1 miles, besides whatever may be 
added by local sinuosities of the road. Banjungaom, 108 miles 
due east of Bombay, requires a journey of 160 miles; and 
Boorhanpoor, for a geographical distance of 265 miles, must 
be content with a road of 358 miles, in straight lines, while 
probably a railway would require an actual length of 890 miles. 
Poonah, for whose sole accommodation, in respect to the least 
part of its trade, this line is proposed, would have to travel by it 
38 miles additional to accomplish a nett distance of 73 ; and all 
the important country to the north-eastward of Poonah must par- 
ticipate in the disadvantage. Ahmednuggur, Aurungabad, and 
Berar, must be content that their traffic shall pass by the crooked 
and costly line, which serves so ill even the interests of Poonah. 
It was expressly to avoid the detour by Poonah, for the 
Calcutta (foot and horse) mail, that, in 1836, a new route was 
surveyed by the Malsej Ghaut to Aurungabad, and a line was 
laid out in close proximity to that since surveyed for the rail- 
way, up to the summit of the ghaut: three lines were proposed 
for choice above the ghauts, one of which is there followed by 
the proposed railway route. These lines, devised under the super- 
intendence of the late Captain Foster (whose just praise is not 
yet forgotten in the Presidency of Bombay), and surveyed for 
detail by Lieut. Suart, gave a travelling distance between 
Bombay and Aurungabad of 193 J miles, instead of 255, which 
was the distance by Poonah, being a saving of 61 J miles, or 
one-fourth; and it is manifest that this contrast would be still 
further aggravated, if, as is now proposed, the computation were 
made on a road going round by Tannah, instead of proceeding, 
as the mail then went, by the shorter way of Panwell. If it was 
then, and is still, deemed so disadvantageous to carry the Calcutta 
mail round by Poonah, what must we say to a permanent and 
costly provision for the railway transit of all the traffic of the 
country which pursues that objectionable course? 
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At page HB, Col. Grant makes a statement on this subject, 
of which it is not easy to gather the precise meaning, but 
which in any sense requires correction. It is this: — " Suppose 
the line of rail to be carried from Bombay to Poonah, thence 
by Seroor to Ahmednuggur, thence to Aurungabad, and thence 
by the pass at Ajunta to Boorhanpoor: by this line the dis- 
tance to Boorhanpoor on the north, and Seroor on the south, 
whence the southern line would be continued, would be about 
356 miles; whereas by the proposed Malsej Ghaut line, the 
distance to Boorhanpoor on the north, and to Seroor on the 
south, is about 330 + 36=366 miles." 

It might be supposed from this, that to go from Bombay to 
Boorhanpoor (if it were a particular object to reach the latter 
point) it would be requisite to trayel over 356 miles by the 
Poonah line, and 366 by the Malsej ; but the fact is, that to go 
round by Tannah, and then by the Bhore Ghaut and Poonah, 
would make the distance 390 miles, wliile 333 miles is the 
distance by the Malsej. Even if the line by tlie sea ferry and 
Inora Bunder were adopted, the distance would still be 363 
miles, or 30 miles more than by the Malsej, besides the im- 
mense disadvantages of the water transit, which have been al- 
ready discussed. The truth is, that the representation above 
given does not exhibit the fact, that a line by Poonah requires 
all the northern traffic to be carried to a point far south of 
Bombay, and by so much out of its road, while the Malsej line 
is, on the whole, the shortest for the country in general. 

I am quite ready to admit, as I had occasion long ago to 
assort, that to bring to any one line in Western India at present 
traffic enough to make a railway pay,, it wiU be necessary to 
draw that traffic from many quarters, and therefore for the lino 
to take routes which may perhaps be less direct than may be 
possible in a more advanced state of the system ; and the same 
principle applies as much to the accommodation of different 
sections of the country as to the profit of the railway. If, 
therefore, the circuitousness of Col. Grant's line had been in- 
curred under a correct view of the different interests to be 
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senred, I would have admitted it to be an inevitable inconve- 
nience attaching to the early days of the system, to be remedied 
in the course of its subsequent growth. But when, as I con- 
ceive, so tortuous a line affords actually less accommodation to 
the country than is to be obtained by a shorter one, its addi- 
tional length, cost, and delay, may well be deemed disadvan* 
tages which are aggravated by their needlessness. This point 
I proceed to illustrate. 

The accidental circumstances to which Foonah owes its rise 
and magnitude were not associated with any special adaptedness 
of the site of that city to the wants or convenience of even the 
native and internal commerce of the country : the location is 
too much entangled in the mountainous offshoots of the 
ghauts to permit the facility of locomotion and intercourse 
which a great mart requires. The same consideration operates 
on present questions, in as far as they relate to the first lines to 
be made. Whenever the early lines shall have obviated, to 
some extent, the natural difficulties of the country, Poonah 
may attain a commercial importance which it has not yet pos- 
sessed. Meanwhile, a line by Poonah, as proposed, would be 
liable to the following serious objections. 

1. Such a line would not accommodate the traffic of the 
Gunguthurree and Gandeish. The former of these districts, 
which consists, as its name imports, of the open expanse 
through which runs the upper course of the river Gunga or 
Godavery, is perhaps the most fertile district in Western India; 
of the latter I have already given some facts which show its 
value. These British provinces are more capable, perhaps, 
than any other in Western India, of profiting by the action of 
a railway, and of yielding profit to a railway in return; and a 
line which omitted to provide for their interests would singularly 
fail to avail itself of some of the best securities against disap- 
pointment, and would equally be wanting to the public advan- 
tage. In these remarks might also be included the western 
parts of the Nizam's dominions in Berar, which Contribute 
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greatly to the supply of cotton, and in which are situated some 
of the most important cotton marts. 

2. A line by Poonah presents no advantage to the traffic of 
the east and south-east of that city which is not afforded in an 
equal degree by the Malsej route. When once that traffic, in 
going from the interior to the coast, has reached a point in the 
valley of the Beema, which is near the confluence of the Moota 
Moola with that river, its course to Tannah is very little longer 
by tlie Malsej than by the Bhore Ghaut; and if a line were 
made by the Malsej Ghaut, for the accommodation of the 
Gunguthun*ee and Candeish (turning north at Alleh), it would 
cost vastly less to make a railway from the south-east to join 
that line, than to carry one by Poonah and down the Bhore 
Ghaut, the latter having little or no compensating advantage 
Over the former. 

3. A line by Poonah, reaching Berar by way of Aurun- 
gabad and the Ajunta Ghaut, must pass for 80 or 100 miles 
through the dominions of the Nizam. I am far from being 
insensible to the importance of interesting the native princes 
and people of India in railway enterprise ; but the territory of 
the Hyderabad Government is certainly not that to be chosen 
for the first attempt, to say nothing of the inevitable delay of 
gaining the concurrence of a native government, altogether 
without knowledge of railways or their advantages, and imbued 
with long-standing jealousy of British activity or interference 
in any form. In this portion of India, pre-eminent just now 
in disorder, the dissensions at the seat of Government, and the 
feebleness of the central authority, have given more than the 
usual oriental licence to those who happen, for the day, to have 
farmed the power of the Government in the provinces. Dis- 
organization as to all the true objects of a government, and 
Tigour only in making the greatest gain of the temporary rent 
of the revenue, or in profiting by power of other kinds, seem to 
be the characteristics of the several local administrations. Con- 
cision and crime^ aggravated by the retention of bands of armed 
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foreigners, by every man who chooses to hire them, are the result; 
and even t)ie British frontiers have not always been respected by 
the bands of marauders formed in this deplorable state of things. 
Civil war, a dispute tried by arms, between the Nizam and one 
of his great feudatories, the Nawaub of Ellichpoor, junt now 
(November, 1850), completes this picture of misrule. 

Moreover, the old system, or no system, of transit duties, still 
exists in Hyderabad ; and with it the railway system is utterly 
incompatible. Every talookdar and hukdar (and probably one 
would be met with in every 15 or 20 miles) would contend for 
his claims, and has not been unused to fight for them. What 
probability can there be of the successful, or even the peaceable, 
operation, in such a country, of a system which goes to inter- 
fere with the long-standing usages and the apparent profits of 
men who are under little control, and who, with their retainers, 
live by that old system, which they could clearly see the new 
one would cut up by the roots? Until transit duties are 
abolished in the Nizam's country, as they have been for 13 
years in the British territory, and some degree of security and 
order is established, it seems altogether out of the question to 
ask British capital to locate itself there in the form of a railway. 

But it must be remarked that, if the railway pass by Poonah, 
some of the most important purposes it should subserve would 
depend for their accomplishment on this extension into the 
Nizam's territory. Without it this line would not do what is 
requisite for the cotton trade of Berar, and not so much for any 
such extension of trade with the interior as we have a right to 
expect from the system. Nor would the mail communication 
with Calcutta be promoted as it otherwise might be; for when 
once the line had reached Poonah, it would be dependent for 
extension towards Calcutta on its traversing the Nizam's 
country; while on the route through Candeish not a single 
difficulty of the kind occurs, at least for several hundreds of 
miles, on the way to the j auction with the Bengal lines; and, 
if I am not mistaken, not one interruption of native territory 
odeuiB on that whole route from Bombay to Galoutta. 
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If Col. Grant is calculating on the likelihood of an annexa- 
tion of Hyderabad, it is to be remembered that a political 
change requires years for its operation, before a country, for- 
merly misgoverned and disorderly, becomes safe and prosperous : 
a new government cannot all at once change the habits and 
provide for the wants of a population accustomed to insecurity 
and wrong. Time may, and I hope will, open a brighter and 
safer future for Hyderabad, under either native or British rule ; 
and tlien, but I apprehend not till then, may we venture to in- 
vest important sums in the railway system in the Nizam's terri- 
tory, or to rely on lines located there for great public efiects. 

Impressed with these views, I felt it to be my duty to insert a 
clause in the Instructions to the Engineers of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, desiring that in their search for 
iputes they should, if possible, avoid passing over the frontier. 
Accordingly the lines wliich are surveyed, while they have great 
advantages of other kinds, lie entirely in British territory, as do 
also those explored for extensions. Yet they interfere, in no re- 
spect, with the lines which may hereafter be shown to be the best 
for the Nizam's territories, which I believe will run down the 
valleys of the Godavery and the Kistna, with cross-lines from 
north to south. Even Col. Grant's line, from Ahmednuggur to 
Boorhanpoor, would in time find ample employment, in an im- 
proved state of things, notwithstanding the previous construction 
of the line proposed through the Gunguthurree and Candeish. 
But it can hardly be thought that a line which, while it ventures 
into an uneasy foreign territory, omits to provide for some of 
the most importtmt of our own provinces, is that on which 
British enterprise should first exert itself. 

Pressed, no doubt, with the defects and difficulties of the 
railway line by Poonah, Col. Grant proposes to accommodate 
part of the country by means of a tramway by the Thul Ghaut. 
I have already adverted to the obstacles presented by the 
engineering character of the country through which such a line 
would pass, and to the dangerous operation of the principle 
which separates the traffic, sending the heavy goods by one 
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route> and the light goods and passengers hy another and distant 
one. I now revert to the action itself of such a tramway, if 
constructed. 

The arguments adduced to suhstantiate the eligihility of this 
plan are hased on an estimate, at page 141, of the cost of 
working and maintaining a cart and two hullocks on a common 
road ; firom which it is concluded that their first cost would he 
88 rupees, or say 9/., and that they may he worked for 300 
days in the year, at a cost for driver, food of cattle, and wear 
and tear, of 172 rupees, or 17/. per annum; and, therefore, that 
if they carried 900 lbs. over 18 miles every day, the prime cost 
of the carriage would be l'9d, per ton per mile. 

Doubting some of these details (as particularly the duration 
of the bullocks, the weight of the load, and the length of the 
journey), but admitting them for the sake of argument, I pro- 
ceed to the obvious remarks, that this estimate omits to consider 
unavoidable variations in the traffic, during which part of an 
establishment, adequate to the maximum demand, must be fed, 
although idle; that it provides only for the mere means of 
traction and carriage, without collection and delivery of goods, 
management, or owners' profit ; and that it leaves the road to 
be made and repaired, not by funds drawn from those who use 
it, but by taxes laid on all the people of every quarter of British 
India. With these omissions, I am not surprised that it assigns 
l'9d, per ton per mile as the prime cost of carriage by carts, 
while the rates between Poonah and Panwell (" the only real 
road," according to Col. Grant, page 140) are firom Hid. to 5c{. 
per ton per mile. 

It seems to me that in attempting to make any such esti- 
mate, the fact is overlooked that it is not prime cost, but 
demand, which governs the price— the demand, not merely 
for that description of labour, but for all other kinds to 
which the persons engaged in it can turn their hands and 
means. To show, therefore, the primary expense of cart 
carriage, is going but a part of the way in the investigation. 
Aq inquiry i)opdacted on this principle should furUier show 
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what indncement will keep np the requisite amount of 
accommodation, notwithstanding opportunities of employmient 
for the component parts of these primitive establishments 
which present themselves elsewhere. An inquiry so complicated 
could never end in a convincing result ; but we have a better 
means of arriving at the conclusion to which, if it could be 
correctly and completely prosecuted, that very inquiry would of 
necessity conduct us ; for, except during a period of transition 
to new circumstances, the whole series of causes and conse- 
quences, known and unknown, is summed up in the single hct 
of the market price of carriage. Now the Bhore Ghaut road 
— that from Panwell to Poonah — ^whose effects are under dis- 
cussion, has been opened nearly 20 years; its construction 
occasioned, I believe, a fall of nearly one-half in the price of 
carriage between Bombay and Poonah ; but its period of tran- 
sition is over, and the current rates of caniage upon it, which, 
I believe, were given me correctly, now express, and have for 
some years expressed, the price at which men will engage in 
that occupation amongst others which are open to them. Those 
rates are, as I have said, from 2id. to nearly 6d. per ton per 
mile, according to circumstances ; and tliis, I apprehend, is the 
true matter of comparison with tlie charges of the railway, and 
not the figure brought out by any estimate of prime cost of 
cart carriage. The present carriers, for anything I know, 
may work their carts as cheaply as is represeoted by Col. 
Grants estimate, or even more so; but why do they not 
lower their charges to its result ? The answer to this question 
would show the operation of the principle which I have ex- 
plained. 

I am expressly referred, page 146, to the alleged perform- 
ances of bullocks in carts on the Grand Trunk Road between 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, where it is said that '' a pair of 
bullocks draw a load of 2400 lbs. in a cart, performing 40 
miles in 24 hours, travelling night and day, and each pair of 
bullocks only working twelve miles." But this tract of country 
is notoriously the most level in India, and the road .is U^e- very 
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finest; yet notwithstanding this great alleged effect of cattle 
draft, this very line was seriously thought of by the Govern- 
ment, and many others, in preference to the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, for the first essay of the railway system in Northern 
India. The effect, however, whether great or small, is little to 
the present purpose. That many persons are misled by ana- 
logies drawn from distant parts of the great collection of coun- 
tries bounded by the Bramhapootra, the Himalayas, the Indus, 
and the sea, which we call India, I have had frequent occasion 
to observe ; and yet not more reasonable would it be to adduce 
the price of carriage in Holland or Poland against the prospects 
of a railway in Switzerland or Spain, than to refer me to the 
performance of a pair of bullocks at Allahabad, as against a 
railway over the ghauts — so different are all the circumstances 
of the two cases. Besides, Col. Grant's reference supposes 
roads of the first quality to be made all over India ; and yet 
(very properly, but not quite consistently,) he urges the con- 
struction of railways, which, according to his argument, cannot 
compete with them. 

It seems, however, to be supposed by Col. Grant, page 141, 
that bullock carts would have an advantage in cheapness, '' if 
conducted by a company." Here again, I apprehend, is a 
serious though not uncommon mistake. Every remove from 
the unity of plan and energy of execution which distinguish 
private management entails a loss ; and in this respect the 
proceedings of a public joint- stock company hold a middle 
place between private management, and that most wastefril of 
all agencies, when applied to commercial business — a govern- 
ment. Experience shows that private enterprise invariably 
beats public companies, except in the prosecution of objects 
which from their extent or nature are beyond the means of 
individuals or of private partnerships. It would not be diffi- 
cult to specify the causes of this universal consequence ; but 
as Col. Grant gives this subject only the importance of a pass- 
ing suggestion, I shall be content with expressing a convicticm 
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that he would he mach disappointed in any attempt to improve 
or cheapen cart traffic, by putting it into the hands of a 
company. 

The next aaggestion to be considered is (page 142), that if 
the common road, on the ase of which the foregoing estimate 
was based, were converted into a tramway, the cost of transit 
would be so reduced as that no railway could compete with it. 
Here the resistance on a common road is taken at 65 lbs. per 
ton, and that on a tramway at 9 lbs. per ton, or one-seventh of 
the former. Assuming, then, the very doubtful proposition that 
the costs follow tlie proportion of the resistance, our author 
concludes that the cost of carriage on a tramway will be but 
one-seventh of that on a conmion road, or that it will be one- 
seventh of the cost exhibited by his former estimate of l'9d. 
per ton per mile, or 0*272^. I may remark that experience 
does not seem to warrant a belief in this very great disparity 
between the drafts on the two kinds of road. The Commercial 
Boad in London, besides being a wide macadamized road, has 
a line of this kind, in fair condition : a stretch of more than 
half a mile of it is visible at once, and I not unfrequently see 
it It is very common to observe carriages of all kinds, going 
at all speeds, and not one of them on the tramway. Although 
the very heavily-laden carriages from the docks commonly 
avail themselves of it, there would be little error in predicting 
that, at any given moment, more carriages would be found off 
the tramway than on it. So great a difference ns that between 
66 lbs. and 9 lbs. a ton for draft, seems therefore not to be 
attributable to a tramway, although doubtless some advantage 
is deiived from the use of that kind of road. 

More than one serious error, however, lurks in the argument. 
The draft of 65 lbs. per ton is due not exclusively to the nature 
of the road, but in part also to the coarseness of the axles and 
the inaccuracy of the wheels of common carriages; while the 
other, of 9 lbs. per ton, is that not merely of a better road, but 
of wheels and axles made with the correctness of millwork. 
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The latter, in fact, is very nearly the resistance of railway car- 
riages*, and to justify its adoption in the case of a tramroad, 
the carriages employed must be of a vastly improved descrip- 
tion, — must in fact be equal, in mechanical excellence and cost, 
to railway carriages ; and even then, according to all analogy, 
the resistance would be much more than 9 lbs. per ton, and, of 
course, according to the argument of Col. Grant, the cost 
much more than 0*272^?. per ton per mile. 

For the sake, however, of pursuing a still more important 
consideration, I will assume that 0'27Ud. per ton per mile may 
be the cost of draught on a tramway in India; but then, like 
the draughts from which it is argumentatively deduced, it is 
the cost on a level tramway ; and to this cost we have to add 
that of ascending all the successive eminences of the road, and 
even of maintaining a team capable of ascending the most 
severe of them. Col. Grant says, page 142, that a tramway 
would cost 2000/. per mile ; but it does not appear to what 
gradients the road is to be cut down for this money, nor 
whether, as is more probable, that would not be the cost of a 
tramroad with such incUnations as the country, slightly cor- 
rected, might happen to afford. But if the road is supposed 
to be so good as to admit of the application of the argument, 
then far the greater part of the expense of making a railway 
must have been laid out on it ; if, on the contrary, it be not so 
good, but be a mere surface line, then the comparison does not 
hold, and many times the computed cost would be the real cost 
of draught upon it. 

To give figures: — I have before me an abstract of the 



' The friction of railway carriages seems, by concurrence of many experiments, to 
be fixed at abont 6 lbs. per ton. Pamboar on LocomotiTe Engines, p. 161. Ma* 
nagement of Locomotive Engines, in Weale's new edition of Tredgold, pp. 44, 46, 
Ac ; but these are resistances on level lines, practically without curyes, and with 
everything in good order. No doubt the wagon resistance, of common daily prac- 
tice on railways, independent of the resistance of the air at high velocities, reaches 
nearly to 9 Ibi. per ton. 

U 
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accounts of the North Staffordshire Railway, no unfair case ; 
the costs per double mile on this line were as follows : — 

Rails, chain, and tnrn-tablet £3,474 

Other workB of the line 18,958 

Stations 1,985 

Total cost of the line proper . . . . £19,417^ 

Here the works necessary to obtain continuity and levels 
were four times as great as those of the specisd and distin- 
guishing superstructure of the railway ; and costs in some such 
proportion must be incurred before the case is made to admit the 
application of Col. Grant's estimate of cost of draught. 

But if such costs be not incurred, and the line be left with 
Buch levels as the surface of the country may supply, then we 
may fairly suppose the following case, which indeed is likely to 
fall far short of the severities of any route across the Northern 
Concan. Let tlie worst ascent on the road be one in 16: — 
then the draught, instead of being only 9 lbs. per ton, will be 
^Ibs. additional, or in all 149 lbs., and the cost of draught, 
by the principle Col. Grant adopts, will be not 0*272</., or a 
little more than one farthing per ton per mile, but 4i</., or 
sixteen times that amount. That is — having provided power 
only for a dead level, you come to a hill which you have not 
cut down, and it takes sixteen or eighteen times as much power 

* The following items complete the abstract of cost of this line : one instance of 
the kind may suffice to afford a general idea of the relative sums expended on the 
diffierent objects involved in the establishment of the English railway system : — 

Per mile. 
Expenses up to the incorporation of the company . . £1,172 
Management and direction during construction . . . 671 

Legal and Parliamentary expenses during do 170 

Land and compensation 4,681 

Electric telegraph 129 

Working stock, tools and appliances 2,237 

Incidental and Miscellaneous 32 

Total (with the items given in the text) . . . £28,609 
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to pull your carriage up the hill as it did to draw it on the 
leyel ; and as such hills occur many times on your road, you 
must take youi^ cattle with you all the way, (as indeed you 
must probably have done had there been but one such hill,) 
and your expenses are sixteen times as much as you had 
reckoned on ; you had then better have been content with a 
common road, of which the cost would have been much less, 
and the draught, all things considered, not much more\ 

If, to avoid this enormous constant cost in draught, you cut 
down your hills, then you had better make a railway of your 
road at once; for an entire iron superstructure, rails, chairs, 
sleepers, and all, may be sent from England, at present prices 
of iron, for not much more than 2000/. per single mile, and 
then you have not merely a cattle line, but a structure capable 
of all kinds of work, from the heaviest weights to the highe9t 
speeds. The truth on these matters is very much obscured by 
the common, but erroneous, supposition that the great costs of 
a railway lie in its distinctive upper works, or actual road: 
contrariwise, they usually lie in the works for gaining continuity 
and levels. 

To apply these considerations to the case before us. The ques- 
tion in respect to the Thul Ghaut line is now seen to be this : 
can a line be found in that direction so level as to admit the 
application of Col. Grant's computation of 0*272rf. per ton per 
mile for draught ; or one at all approaching to it ? If not, his 
argument utterly fails ; if a line be not founds but made^ as 
good, very little more would make it a railway. 

A still further view of the case requires discussion : if a 
railway, or a line as good as a railway, were cJready made, with 

* I doubt mach whether another serious objection does not lie against the tramway 
in a road consisting of long ascents and descents. Uniform pressure on the same 
limbs and muscles, for a considerable length of time, is much more destructiTe to the 
animal system than a greater strain, which is varied in direction and amount, and in 
its application to different parts of the body. This is one of those questions which 
naked mechanical science, uneombined with other considerations, will not determine. 
I apprehend, HoweTer, that from this cause a tramway up the ghauts is not one ef 
the saieftC piroptsals. 
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from the accounts themselves. In the second column are the 
costs which are probably the highest that can occur in India. 



Engine and fireman's wages 
For India multiply by 2*5. 



Cost of working Loco- 
motive Goods Engines, 
in pence per train per 
mile. 



English. 
11121 



Indian. 
2-7802 



Fuel -624 of coke, at 18*. i\d. per ton, to 285 of coal, at 

9s. 2l^d. per do 

For India take all fuel as coke deliTered at Bombay, 



at 60«. 



Add for waste and deterioration by the Toyage, 
10 per cent., 6s. . , 



66«. 



3-4949 



Oil and Tallow 0-2268 

For India the same I 



Hose pipes, fire-tools, &c., supplied to each engine . 
For India multiply by 2 



00465 

• ■ • • • • 

21599 



Repairs of engines 

For India multiply by 3 

General charges, as superintendent's salary, out-door foreman's > 
wages, cokers, cleaners, fiiel for spare engines and getting up 

steam, gas, firewood, &c. &c 2*3202 

For India multiply by 2 



14-7924 



0-2263 
00930 
6-4797 



Total cost of Draught proper per train per mile 



!••••• 



93599 



4-6404 



29-0120 



In the same accounts the hke costs of passenger trains are 
shown to amount to 9*62rf. per train per mile. 

The trustworthiness of this statement for the present purpose 
is confirmed, as well by other documents of recent date, as by 
the contract entered into in June, 1849, between the North 
Staffordshire Railway Company and Mr. Wright. Under this 
contract that gentleman works all the trains of the company, 
finding servants, fuel, materials, and everything necessary, and 
keeps in repair all their engines and carriages, receiving lOrf. 
per mile for each passenger, and llrf. per mile for each goods 
train : out of this he pays rent for the buildings and apparatus 
of the Company which he uses, takes on himself their contracts 
for water, and submits to a stoppage for deterioration of stock 
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.*Am*»^^ ^-: .vrrespv^ndinsr quality, then it will be seen, just now, 
:hi: .^:: >u:h di I12?. ercD in India, steam draught is cheaper than 
**4::I:* .irxujrh:, alibouch all the fuel were carried from England. 
^.\^ \.i rski:: s t^usiate of :272rf. per ton per mile, if admitted at 
a1'.. :> :v.sll\ iha: . f iho c^^t of cattle draught on a railway which 
:> r\;TNM':.:rt^ p?r:iv::y level: but it is a railway of very unusual 
t\,vl*;'V..\ «:.:,'h has not on it a gradient of more than 1 in 
V4i\ s: «2::.V. rate the ivst of draught would be just doubled, 
ihi' aoIiiUv^::^! jv^wer required for the ascent being 9 lbs. per 
u*!;. vT e\A^*:lY ^Mual lo iliat assumed as required for the 
reN5>:,H:;.\' iVviu other o.iU!>es; adopting that as a supposed 
lUAXiuuiui crsidient, ihe v-osi of draught would be twice 0*272rf., 
or \} >ii.i jvr ton p«T mile. For the purposes of compara- 
u\e arvuineiii 1 will take this rate as admitted, liable though 
It be to senous objtviiou. This cost includes the expense of 
I. Pr^iUirht pn^per: 
>J. Kejuurs of Oarriagvs ; 

S. lieiuwHls of Stoek: — and nothing more, whether of 
mana^vuuiit. eolKviion, and delivery of goods, or any other 
ohafvjes. 

1 will now eolleoi tlie same particulars in respect of steam 
iirau^'ht. iiiehuiinif the effect of ordinary gradients. 

I. Draio^hi proper. — For this I taJte the account of the 
Midland C\»uuiies Raihvavfor the latter half of 1843; although 
by si> tli>in^» my argument loses the advantage of some im- 
provements made since that date. These accounts, however, 
are in greater detail than any other I possess; they refer to a 
period i)revioiis to the late breaking in of the tide of specula- 
tion, and their gross results are sufficiently near to later in- 
stances on other Hues to show that their particulars may be 
relied on. The expenses, too, at that time seem to have been in a 
course oF reduction, and consequently these are not the lowest; 
they are those of working goods engines; they do not ma- 
U;rially ditler from those of passenger engines; and they are the 
most appropriate to our purpose. For conciseness I give them 
in the form of costs per train per mile, by a simple reduotion 
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Engine nnd fireman's wa;r^f . . 
For India multiply Ijv 2'5. . 



.» 



Fuel -624 of coke, at 16#. 4';'f. ;^ v.t v. j'T -" '.-*.. « 

P*. 2l^fi. por do - ^^tx. 

For India take all fuel ai coke c»..T*r*r- t.'. Irmnv 

at 6Cjt ^ 

Add for waste and deieri'..ra:i'.r. "17 '.x* "^T*^ -''^•'-* 

1 per cent., Ci 

Oil and Tallow .m»- 

For India the same " ^^,- 

Hose pipes, fire-tools, &c., supplied to «ar.* •<?4:n<» .^ r 

For India multiply by 2 " . .^, 



Repairs of engine!^ -. 

For India multiply by '5. . . . ' , 



/ 



General charges, as superintendent's Mla/j. *.•-.'*, ^^^Mr >*■..»— , 
wage*, cokers, cleaners, fuel for *:»•**? r '^t t:#l i^'i.ri ir. 
steam, gas, firewood. &c. &c. . . ' ..^,.,^ 

For India multiplv bv 2. . . - ■- -- 

Total cost of I}rauijKi pr*,j^r per tr%.r, :^r n 



-^t ^ ■ '. 






In thi' same acfounti. th^ :.j:.* -t^ ,,• ,„„^^^ ...^^ ^^ 
sliown to amount to irU'^d :•*•• vu.i j^ tjui. 

The tnistworthine^s of v..* >--l^^>.^r j 1. ;^ ,^^^. .. 
is confirmed as well by '.-.>- t^nn:^., y -^^. ,|^ ' 
the contract entenrd \i.\'. .1 /..ji^ .^j j^^^ 
Staffordshire Kailwav r, n-^ai- niif /- v -.^:, 
contract that mi\\^iv..x:. ^n, tu\ -^ :-««/-/ 
finding servants, f'>.; air^.^^ «.,t -.-.-,nt^ ...''....'.. ".'. . 
keeps in repair a:,' :.-k— *Tr^-*, »«# 
per mile for^^h t**-^...^ „,, .r u- » •■ . 
train: out of ::..> :^ p^.,. ^^ ;.^ ] '^ ' ' ' ' ■' 

of the Compter »iovi « »« i«Mf v. ,-,,,. ........ .... .-. 

for water, ae^ %x'jatt» v. « wopj^ j^, 4^>-.^.» 



• ■ ■ 
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according to the distance run. After these deductions, his net 
cost cannot be greater than that given in the foregoing table ; 
and I believe he has no wish to give up the contract. 

I take, then, the English figures in the table as sufficiently 
proved ; and it seems to me that the ratio in which I have in- 
creased each of them for India, is not likelv to be exceeded. I 
am not aware of a safer method of deducing the probable cost 
under this head in India, and I therefore take the " draught 
proper" at 29012rf. per train per mile, effect of gradients in- 
chided. 

2. Rejmirs of Carriages. — Col. Grant omits all current re- 
pairs of carriages, except the renewal of wheel-tires. For this 
item, in steam draught I have not better details than are pub- 
lished ; but a variety of statements show tliat the repair of car- 
riages is always less than that of the engines simultaneously 
used with them ; in some cases not much more thtui half. I am 
willing, however, to take it at the same amount, or for India, 
as in the foregoing table, G'4797</. per train per mile. 

3. Reneicals of Stock. — The clearest authority on this 
debated point is that of Mr. Wright's contract, just adverted to. 
The depreciation is there vtdued thus: — 



Pence pprtrun 
per 




'ppr ti 
Mile. 
For each locomotive 1 4rf. 

For each first-class carriage .... J 

„ second-clasf „ . . . . ^ 

„ third-class „ . . . . ^ 

For each carriage of any other kind ^.^ 

Now if we take a train as carrying 100 tons of net or paying 
weight, (Mr. Wright's :'ontract refers to 125 tons,) distributed 
on 33 goods carriages, the sum for depreciation, according to 
the above terms, would be Ijrf-f (33 x -jV^.) = -i'25(/. per train 
per mile. I am willing, however, to obviate all possible ob- 
jection from the climate and circumstances of India, by adopting 
,the following extreme supposition : — Let a train consist of one 
.^qcQinotiye,.Yalue 2000/.^. and. of 3d .goods trucks, &c., value 
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8300/., and add 2700/. for accessory articles and spare stock ; 
let this stock travel 100 miles a day, for 150 days per annum, 
and last 10 years; then the depreciation amounts to l2'Sd. per 
train, per mile, omitting the reduction which might be effected 
by interest on the early sums set apart to meet it. 

I take 100 tons as the average load of goods trains; a 
weight which English practice more than justifies, and which 
could probably always be secured in India, by a due arrange- 
ment of the trains, and other matters. 

The comparison then stands as follows : — 

Pence per ton 
per Nile. 

Bullock- DBAUOHT on a railwaj, or on a road, and with carriages ai '\ 
good, according to Col. Grant's estimate, adding, as requisite, for > 0'544 
overcoming gradients not worse than 1 in 240 ) 



Pence per train 
perMUe. 
SrsAic-D&AnoHT, as deduced from actual English costs, vis.. 

Draft proper, as above 29*012 

Bepairs of carriages, say 6'480 

Depredation or renewal fund, say 12*800 

48-292 

Or, (the train carrying 100 tons) 0.488 

Difference in favour of steam-draught, about 12 per cent. .... *061 



It can hardly be alleged that in these parallel estimates 
any unfounded advantages in the argument have been given to 
steam draught: my purpose, at least, has been to place the 
result of the comparison beyond reasonable doubt. 

Nor has any account been taken of the probable saving to be 
effected by using wood for fuel, which would, perhaps, at first 
amount to 7d. per train, per mile. If these things be so, — if, 
on the same roads, necessarily railroads, or as good as rail- 
roads, in either case, steam draught at 150 or 200 miles a day, 
is as cheap as bullock draught at 40, no question, I imagine, 
need be asked as to the system to be preferred. 

It may be necessary to add that this comparison affects only 
the cost of carriage on the line; the incidental charges of 
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management, collection and delivery of goods, repair of roads, 
&c., may be taken as the same on both sides *. 

' This conclanon directly afifecU a question which has been much diacosaed, ris., 
whether common roads should not precede railways in India? If, howerer, draught 
on railways, proHt oh the inrtMed capital included^ be cheaper than that on common 
roads, it cannot admit of a doubt that railways ou^'ht to be made at once. But 
whether steam-draught is or is not cheaper, when that requisite profit is included, de- 
pends on the amount of goods which the road carries. A road of small traffic would 
hare to take the profit on the iixed capital out of a small number of tons — the more 
from each ; a road of large tralfic would take it from a larger number of tons — the 
less from each. 

If a railway cost lO^CK^O/. per mile, if its cost of draught and management wen 
0'9</. per ton per mile, and its charge were 2\d. per ton per mile, a goods traffic 
only, of 130,000 tons per annum, would give a profit of 10 per cent. Half that 
traffic would give /c\m than half the profit, and double that traffic would give viore 
than double that profit, for obTJous reasnns. 

Let us now take the case of a common mad, which, from Major Peat's reports, 
could probably be made for 1000/. per mile, metalled and bridged throoghoot; and let 
OS add 800/. per mile for the carts and bullocks requisite fur a traffic of 130,000 tons 
per annum, and 600/. per mile for all other costs : we sLoll find that, taking CoL 
Onnt's estimate of prime cost of drangkt only, rix., 1*9</. per ton per mile, and 
adding but 0'Z5d. for all other expenses, repairs of road, management, collection and 
delirery of goods included, the same charge of 2|(/. per ton per mile, would afford 
but the same profit on the smaller original capital of the common road as it gare on 
the larger capital of the railway. This is owing to the current cost of working in 
one case equalling the profit on the capital in the other. 

But the case of a line of small traffic would be very di^rent; for the saving on 
the working of it would not pay the interest on the cost of construction ; and time 
a common road is to be chosen. 

These very obvious principles, applied to the known or probable fiieu of any 
case, easily show when a common road and when a railway is to be preferred ; 
and they seem to prove clearly that the first thing to be done in the Bombay Presa- 
dencT is to make trunk lines of railway, for the cheap working of the large tonnage 
which wiil come on tbem : and the next is to make bnnch common roads in con- 
nection with them. Xo figures I have yet met «ith lead to any other condnston. 

Thb additional effect attends the choice between common roads and railways in the 
CMe of large tinnage. According to all testimony, a chanr of 2|<f. per ton per aule 
is the lowest, or below the lowest, at which the working of a common rond and carts 
be continued : but it is not so with a railway : a large reduction of that cbarge 
be practicable, and in time would certainly take place, in the case of a 

mmj, bat woald probably never be eff^te.l so loug as comji<» roads odIt 
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Reverting to a macadamized road, by the Thul Ghaut for 
the north-eastern traffic, including that of Candeish and Berar, 
instead of the tramroad, whose merits have just been discussed, 
it is sufficient to remark, that Col. Grant's own estimate of the 
prime cost of carriage on such a road, viz., 1*9^. per ton per 
mile, is quite enough to show the insufficiency of any such plan! 
This estimated cost leaves collection of goods, management, 
profit, and some repairs, still to be added, by which it would be 
raised nearly, if not quite, to the present average rate of car- 
riage ; and besides this, there is left on the whole people of British 
India, through their government, the cost of making and keep- 
ing up tlie road. On the other hand, as I have already shown ', 
the costs of all kinds connected with a railway, including repairs 
of the road, are estimated at not more than O'd'id., or say Id, 
per ton per mile — about half the cost for draught only by bul- 
locks on a common road. 

If, then, I have not greatly mistaken the force of the facts and 
probabilities which have been adduced, it is scarcely possible to 
avoid the following conclusions: — 1st. That it is improbable 
that even a really good common road will be found across the 
Northern Concan to the Thul Ghaut. 2nd. That if such a 
road be found, and used merely as a common road, it will not 
be a sufficient advance on the present state of things, or serve 
as an adequate basis for a general improvement of the cotton 
trade or of the country, 3rd. That if such a road be converted 
into a tramway, with suitable gradients, it had better be made 
a railway at once ; and, 4th. That on a railway, or any road as 
good as a railway, steam draught in India would be at least 
as cheap as bullock draught, and probably much cheaper. 

Considered as a means of supplying the defects of the inter- 
rupted railway line for light goods by Poonah, a common road 
by the Thul Ghaut would be insufficient, as has appeared from 
an examination of the very data given for its support ; while 
the proposing of such a subsidiary line is an ample acknow- 
ledgment of the inadequacy of the principal railway line. 

' Page 191 ; tM also Appendix C. 
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I proceed now to defend the Malsej line against some state- 
ments made in respect of it. The first of these to be noticed 
is (page 87), that '' on the Malsej line, for the first 350 miles, 
the Bheels of the jungles, or the wild beasts of the forests, 
would be nearly the sole representatives of animal life with 
whom such communications (those by the electric telegraph) 
could be made." Although this statement is made incidentally 
with respect to the use of the electric telegraph, I presume it 
is equally to be understood as a description of the country 
traversed by the Malsej line; and the more so as, at page 84, it 
is said, that '' no line could have been selected of so little 
general usefulness as this Malsej Ghaut line." I purpose im- 
mediately to show how utterly mistaken is this statement; but 
I wish first to remark, that since by far the greater part of the 
traffic would come from beyond the extremities of any length 
of the line yet surveyed, the condition of the country actually 
traversed so far, is of minor importance to the commercial 
success of the undertaking; that in fact it would be almost as 
little against this line to say that it traverses a thinly-peopled 
countr\% as it would be against Cunard's steamers to say, that 
they passed no house between Liverpool and New Brunswick. 
The gain by the intermediate country was made little or no 
account of: if that countr}' should add to the traffic, well; if 
not, there would be very little failure of that which actually 
was reckoned on. 

If, indeed, we had choice of lines for reaching the further 
country, which must, after all, supply the greatest part of the 
traffic, we might well take that which would also derive the 
gi'eatest advantages from the intermediate country traversed. 
Here, however, for physical reasons, we have little choice ; and 
what, after Col. Grant's account of the matter, may appear 
remarkable, the line by the Malsej, chosen for its general utility, 
traverses moreover the most fertile, open, and populated districts 
of this part of the Bombay presidency. Tlie following quota- 
tions will bear out my assertion; they are from the letters of the 
several collectors of districts, written in 1837, on occasion of 
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the proposal for a common road from Tannah by the Malsej 
Ghaut, to which I have already referred, — from the collectors 
of the same districts, in 1847, in relation to this railway, — and 
from the ofl&cers before-mentioned, as having described the 
country to me, in reference to its engineering features. 

From Bombay to Tannah, and thence to Callian, I presume 
the line admits, in this respect, of no question. A city of 
400,000 inhabitants, and two towns of 20,000 and 40,000 
respectively, do not permit it to be said of a line 35 miles 
long, that it is placed in a desert. 

Mr. Gibeme, collector of Tannah, said, in a letter of 16th 
October, 1837, ** the proposed line of road intersects the col- 
lectorate at its greatest breadth, and is carried through some of 
the best districts in CaUian and Moorbar." This description 
carries the Une three-fourths across the Concan. He proceeds, 
— " It continues through Khedool and Wyshakree, the most 
remote and backwaid in the scale of improvement and civiliza- 
tion ; the inhabitants of the latter, together with tliose of the 
neighbouring districts, have hitherto been doomed to a sta- 
tionary mode of existence, from want of an easy communica- 
tion with the more distant and flourisliing markets." After 
testifying to the intelligence of the people, and their wilUngness 
to improve, and describing their depressed condition for want 
of roads, he says, " These districts would soon feel the advan- 
tages of a road through them ; and with a little employment of 
capital, I am much mistaken if some of the most valuable 
products may not be cultivated there ; but a road is the first 
desideratum, and when once that is formed, improvements of 
all descriptions will follow." 

Under date of 25th September, 1837, Capt. Foster — then 
Superintendent of the Department of Roads and Tanks, and the 
immediate official superior of Lieut. Suart, who surveyed the 
Une of common road just mentioned, which runs very near the 
line of the railway — states that one of the objects of a search 
for a line there was, the " opening some cart road through the 
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rich talookas of the Northern Concan and the Poonah col- 
lectorates." 

The late Mr. Langford, writing to me in 1846, says of the 
railway line proposed through the Concan, " All these evils " 
(viz. a broken country, thick and general jungle, and, at certain 
seasons, a dangerously unhealthy road) ** you escape by the 
Malsej route, and have the advantage of a tolerably populous 
country between Callian and the bottom of the ghaut." 

These testimonies take us to the top of the ghaut ; and it is 
only necessary to add that the Chone jungles, crossed in 
Moorbar, while not extensive enough to aflfect the general 
character of the line, will probably supply traflSc to the railway 
in firewood and charcoal; and that the wooded districts of the 
ghauts themselves, of a few miles in breadth, are even now the 
source of supply for timber to the towns of the Deccan, for a 
great distance eastward, although the cost of carriage is enor- 
mous, and the waste in reducing the dimensions of the timber, 
to suit the means of carrying it up the ghaut, is still greater. 

Of the country above the ghaut, Capt. Foster says, " The 
produce of some, and indeed of all the most fertile districts/' 
instancing Jooneer, Ootoor, and others close to the line, '* can 
meet with no outlet to the coast save by the most wretched 
tracts, communicating with these distant points." Dr. Gibson 
says, " No amount of prejudice or misrepresentation can suc- 
ceed in distorting the very patent features of this, the Murr 
valley. The country from Murr to Alleh is throughout open 
and healthy." In my notes of Capt. (now Major) Liddel's 
verbal description of this valley, I find it said to be " per- 
fectly level and very rich." From the head of the ghaut to 
Dingora, nine miles, the valley, which is from three to four 
miles wide, is much cultivated ; at that place it expands to an 
uninterrupted width of nearly ten miles, and the plains which 
here commence, and which offer small obstruction to the view 
for miles together, accompany the Kokree, the Goor, and the 
Beema, with little intermission, to Sholapoor. This firet district 
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of them, extending to a distance of 25 miles, contains Jooneer, 
entitled a city, six miles from the railway, with the market 
towns of Murr, Ootoor, Peepulwnndee, Narayungaon, Munchur, 
AUeh, and Beyla^ each, except the first, having several thousand 
inhabitants. Paper is manufactured at Jooneer and Ootoor; 
cloths are dyed to a considerable extent at Narayungaon ; 
Peepulwnndee is a well-frequented com market; Alleh produces 
excellent fruits of various kinds, which are sent to Poonah, 
and sometimes even to Bombay ; and Beyla is celebrated for its 
growth of betel leaves, so much used in the courtesies of Hindoo 
society. Great part of the land is cultivated, and often with 
considerable care. The products are wheat, chenna or gram, 
jowaree, bajree, pepper, castor oil, senna, various oil plants, 
potatoes, sug£ir-cane, &c., &c. In this district are the Govern- 
ment Botanical Garden at Hewra and its outlier at Jooneer, 
both under the care of Dr. Gibson ; and here are located the 
mulberry plantations and silk- worm houses, formerly superin- 
tended for Government by the late M. Mutti. At Jooneer is a 
manufactory of sugar and rum, belonging to Mr. Dickenson ; 
and the coarse sugar of the country is made to a considerable 
extent in all the neighbourhood. The villages are numerous, 
although sometimes small, and the average population cannot 
be less than 100 to the square mile. Many of the coolies, em; 
ployed in Bombay, are from this quarter; they migrate annually 
to earn, in the fair season, the higher wages of Bombay, and 
return to cultivate their fields on the approach of the rains; 
from a small district of 35 villages, no less than 700 of these 
labourers annually resort to Bombay, besides many others. 

Turning now to the north at Alleh, the line, for 24 miles, 
traverses a country heavily covered with mountain ranges ; but 
even here cultivation appears in the valleys, and lands duly pro- 
tected and inclosed bear apparently well-earned crops. The 
villages, indeed, are not numerous, nor the population large; 
but the country is neither deserted nor neglected. 

The line then enters what is called by Mr. Langford, " the 
fine level of the Sungumnair district." Sungumnair itself 
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is a town of more than 7000 inhabitants, within seven miles 
of the line. 

The open and level expanse of the Gunguthurree, nearly 40 
miles wide, is now crossed: it is remcirkable for its enduring 
fertility, and for the facility of its cultivation. Here, it is said, 
" a man may plough the ground, and his grandson continue to 
sow it." Yewlah, known for its manufactures of silk, is passed 
by the line. Various towns of importance, besides numerous 
villages, are scattered in this well-known region, of which many 
will feel the immediate convenience of the railway, and nearly 
all will be advantageously affected by it. 

The then acting collector of Candeish, Mr. H. Young, on 
the 11th of February, 1847, writes respecting the railway as 
follows: — After describing its proposed course correctly, except 
in one immaterial point, he says, " This course will be through 
some of the most fertile districts of this province, more espe- 
cially through those best adapted for cotton cultivation. n Had 
the Une of the railway reference solely to the conveniences and 
exigencies of Candeish itself, I do not know that its position 
could have been better selected. If there be a district in India 
which is calculated more than another to benefit by the con- 
templated improved means of communication with the coast, I 
should say that it is tliat part of this province through which 
the proposed line runs. Beaching the rich plains of the Taptee, 
by the valley of the Gima, and passing through the prosperous 
and fertile talook of Sowda, it cannot fail to act as a powerful 
stimulus to the remarkable productive powers of the soil it 
traverses." " Mr. Crawford has already noticed the advan- 
tageous position of the proposed railway, as intercepting the 
produce of the Nizam's country on its way to Bombay. It is 
no less advantageous as crossing, at a distance of about 250 
miles from the coast, at Borenar and Nusseerabad, the route 
taken by the cottou and other products of Berar, while the 
whole trade of Malwa, and all central India, with the western 
coast, fall, at a still more distant point, upon the contemplated 
line of operations," 
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Finally : — at the other or southern extremity of the system, 
as so far investigated, Mr. Coles, the collector of Sholapoor, 
writes of the proposed railway, under date of 10th of February, 
1847, as follows: — " The present traffic of the district is much 
increased of lat« ; a good deal of cloth is manufactured in the 
southern districts and at Sholapoor, and forwarded to various 
parts of the Deccan; great quantities of cotton are yearly sent 
through Barsee to Bombay, for our own and his Highness the 
Nizam's districts, which, in its transit, is exposed to much 
injury, as the bales are packed in the loosest manner, and from 
the difficulty of conveyance it is greatly delayed. Much of last 
year's cotton is even now daily passing my encampment. Oil 
and ghee, as well as cattle and grain, especially gram, which is 
grown abundantly above the Bala Ghaut, near Wyrag, are also 
exported. The country is dependent on the coast for its supply 
of salt, spices, metals, and English cotton goods, the import of 
which would be greatly increased." 

" The improvement it would be likely to afford to the 
agriculture of the northern districts" (of the coUectorate of 
Sholapoor) " would be very great. At present the introduction 
of carts, although no doubt of much benefit to the traffic of 
the country, often draws away the cattle of the cultivator from 
their legitimate use, at the very time of the year when they 
should be preparing the land for the coming season. Short 
trips between the railway and the adjoining market towns would 
employ these cattle when idle, without wearing them out, as 
they must now do, by long journeys to Panwell and other 
places, frem which they return little fitted for the agricultural 
labour required of them. 

" As the proposed lines of railway would run through the 
heart of the northern districts, it is hardly necessary to point 
out the immense advantage it would be, in a public point of 
view, both from the rapidity with which intelligence could be 
forwarded to the country adjoining the rail, and from thence to 
other parts of the country, as well as acting as a barrier 
against the incursions of marauders from the Nizam's country, 
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three articles mentioned by name, as in the opinion of Col. 
Grant likely to go by the Malsej, constitute 150,000 tons out 
of the 1 80,000 tons per annum of the estimated traffic of that 
line'; and out of the remaining dO,000 tons, probably not 
3000 are for the use of Europeans, or of military stations'. 

Perhaps I ought not entirely to pass over some inconsisten- 
cies in the arguments and purposes which many have urged, 
and which are more distinctly than by other persons set before 
the public by Col. Grant. He objects, erroneously, to the 
railway by the Malsej Ghaut that it will supersede the road by 
the Thul Ghaut 40 miles off, wliile he proposes a line at the 
Bhore Ghaut, which, if good at all, must supersede the eiccel- 
Icnt road that runs close by it. He urges that the line from 
Inora Bunder will open a new country, — that is, for some 30 
miles, — in the valley of the Apta, while he fails to observe that 

Tonn 
' Viz., Cotton, per annum . . 18,000 
Grain, „ . . 55,000 

Salt, „ . . 80,000 



158,000 
(See Report, Maps and Fapert of the Great Indian Peninfula Bail way Company, 
pages 85 and 47.) 

* All the articles exported from Bombay to the Concan, and through it to the 
interior, which can be supposed to be intended, in whole or in part, for European 
use, are as follows, on the average of six years : — 

Tons. Toiu 



Almonds 85 

Beer 645 

China and earthenware . .134 

Hardware 8 

Leather and saddlery . . . 1 24 

Medicines and drugs . . . 868 

Piece goods 591 

Spirits 166 



Sugar candy 167 

Spicea 118 

Tea 25 

Tobacco 26 

Wines 166 

Woollena 57 



Total 8182 



(See Report, Maps and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
page 82, &c.) 

To these must be added Government stores, not returned by the Custom House. 

The number of troops passing between Poonah and Bombay, both ways, during 
three years of war and three of peace, was on an average, if I remember it aright, 
about 8000 per annum. 
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Ab lemns to be expected ircm it. lead u» practical 
•ny adTexted to in tlie argunieni* used against 
'•y go fimher into the subject. A history of the 
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investigation into these subjects will, perhaps, put the facts in 
the fairest way. 

Indian statistics, except of the most general kind, are not 
popular in England, and therefore not easy to be obtained. 
Hence in 1842 and 1843, I found great difficulty in obtaining 
any insight into the nature and extent of the commerce of 
Bombay. The favour, however, of Mr. Stikeman, Secretary of 
the India and China Association of London, at length placed 
in my hands the Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bombay, and the facts given in tliose documents, together with 
those quoted by Mr. G. Thompson (now M.P. for the Tower 
Hamlets), in his Lectures on India, and by Major- General 
Briggs, in his pamphlet on the Cotton Trade, supplied the basis 
of the first incomplete representations on the subject which I 
ventured to make. 

In Bombay itself, after much inquiry, I found no better 
authority existed, or could be desired, on the subjects to which 
they relate, than the above-mentioned Reports, issued, as they 
eure, on the joint authority of the Government and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

I was unwilling, however, to rely chiefly on these papers, lest 
confidence in the investigation and its results should be impaired 
in England, by a supposition that I was content with the first 
evidence I could get, which gave a favourable view of an under- 
taking which it was so much to my own interest should be set 
afloat. I hoped, therefore, that in the interior, I should meet with 
other sources of authentic information. The instructions given me 
in London assumed, as is commonly believed, that aU. or nearly 
all, the traffic between the coast and the interior, passes by the 
Bhore and Thul Ghauts; and it was consequently supposed 
that to enumerate the transit at those points, would ascertain 
the facts we wanted. If the traffic had exclusively passed 
these two points, the circumstance would have been nearly 
useless; for no accounts had been taken at the Thul Ghaut; 
and the tolls at the Bhore Ghaut were farmed, and therefore 
afforded no satisfactory evidence of the actual amount of 
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accounts of the inland transit duties. These dutit^s had tlien 
been abolished in the British territories several years, and Mr. 
Alexander Elphinston, then Collector of Poonah, placed the 
oflScial documents relating to them in my hands, in their origi- 
nal Marathi; my native assistants, who spoke and wrote English 
besides their own language remarkably well, translated them, 
and I employed for their explanation a native who had been en- 
gaged in collecting the duties. But the accounts, singulariy mi- 
nute and curious in many respects, gave only amounts of money 
received, and not the quantities of goods which had passed : these 
amounts were under such heads as, sums received for '' sheep and 
goats," "cattle," "weighed articles," "measured articles," "gro- 
ceries," &c. I next inquired for the rules by which the duties 
were collected, but found that they varied, beyond classification, 
for each district, for different parts of the same district, for 
ghauts close to each other, for goods meant for consumption in 
a town, as distinguished from those passing through it, &c., &c. 
In fact, in the days of native rule, each farmer of the revenue 
had bought the duties of the Government for the best bargain 
he could make, and then varied his mode of collection, amount 
of demand, or plan of compositions and remissions, as he 
thought best suited liis own interest, with more or less control 
from the distracted government, with regard to the facility or 
difficulty of passing or evading his district, and perhaps also with 
reference to the fleeting circumstances of the day. The shift- 
ing medley of rules thus produced seems to have been daguerro- 
typed for the use of our Government, in the form it happened 
to bear at the instant of our accession to power; and it ap- 
peared altogether beyond hope so to apply these diverse and 
often absurd regulations, as to learn, from the sums received, 
the quantities of the traffic on which they had been realized. 
A subsequent attempt to lay down the amounts on a map, so 
as at least to indicate the chief routes of traffic, met with no 
better success. It should also be observed that according to 
universal testimony, the internal commerce of the country had 
largely increased in die seven years which had elapsed since 
the abolition of the duties : a native of commercial eminencje 
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at Poonah, who had long contracted for transit duties under both 
the native and British Governments, told me that in his opinion 
this increase was 50 per cent. 

Foiled thus as to facts to be gathered on the field, I had no 
resource left but a careful examination of such documentaxy 
evidence as I could procure, assisted by such observation of the 
country and people as would lead to a correct appreciation of 
the facts which the documents might supply. After some 
months spent in the interior, I, therefore, sat down in Bombay, 
and entered into correspondence with the chief officers of de- 
partments there ; with the collectors of the various districts ; 
with the residents at the courts of Hyderabad, Indore, and 
Nagpore ; with the commissioner in Chota Nagpore ; and, by 
permission of Gen. Fraser, with the brigadiers commanding 
at the several cantonments in the Nizam's dominions, and 
other British officers there ; and with Capt. Meadows Taylor, 
managing the country of Shorapore. The ground thus covered 
extended from Malwa to the Kistna. and from the coast to 
Nagpore and Hyderabad. The subjects of correspondence 
were the price and consumption of salt, grain, iron, &c., the 
cost of carriage, the sources of supply, &c., &c. Prompt and 
ample information was gfiven me in every quarter. 

Striking facts, and evidences of a large but ver}' scattered in- 
ternal traffic, were elicited in the course of tliis correspondence. 
But again, classification of results, and the forming of general 
conclusions applicable to the purpose, seemed impracticable. 
Sfidt was alwavs much dearer in the interior than at the coast, 
and commonly dearer as it was carried farther ; but not so 
uniformly as to afford a general rule. Iron is consumed, even 
for agricultural purposes, in only one hundredth of the quanti- 
ties consimied in the cultivation of the same area of land in 
England ; yet evidently not through deamess of the iron, but 
through want of skill and inducement to use it;— and so 
of other things. Much was learned, but nothing could be 

attempt may be noticed for the importance of its 
dihoiigh it was hot partially saccessfbl : it r^^t^ t^ 
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the trade in the various kinds of grain. Difference of price 
being the moving power of commerce, it occurred to me that 
simultaneous prices of grains in various places would show 
where there had been a trade in them, or would have been had 
sufficient means of transit existed. To obtain the facts, the 
Government procured from Guzerat eind some otlier quarters 
the periodical prices there, and my correspondence, already esta- 
blished, sufficed for the rest. The prices thus collected were 
reduced from their barbarous diversity of weights, measures, and 
monies to the standard of pence per ton ; and the tables formed 
of the results showed that, at the proposed railway charge of 
2j^. per ton per mile as far as the railway was available, and 
at the known rates of sea and land carriage for the rest of each 
journey, a large trade in grain would always have existed ; but 
as this mode of investigation afforded no clue to the quantity 
of grain to be carried, it furnished no figure for the estimates; 
and the result could only be used in the way of a very indis- 
tinct though forcible confirmation of our prospects. 

The reports of the Chamber of Commerce, therefore, still 
remained our principal source of information for the chief 
transit of ordinary commerce ; to those it was necessary to add 
authentic facts as to the quantity of salt to be carried into the 
interior; and there were minor matters of traffic not to be 
omitted. Each of these requires notice. 

The first of these, is the printed series of annual " Reports 
of the Commerce of Bombay, with tables showing the extent 
of trade carried on with each country and state. Compiled 
from official returns, under the joint direction of the Reporter- 
General on External Commerce, and the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce." The series commences with the year 
1838-9, that which followed the abolition of the transit duties 
in the Presidency of Bombay: the last available report was 
that of 1843-44, some cause of delay having prevented the 
publication in time of that of the following year. The six 
years thus combined, afforded an average, which avoided the 
chance of relying on an unusually prosperous season. These 
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accoants also nec'.ssarilT bad the adTantacre of being perfectly 
fre^ from tbe possibility of sospicion tbat they bad been warped 
to faTour tbe railway. Tbe commerce of Bombay is given in 
tbe>e reports, not only in gross, bat onder tbe beads of the 
Tarioas countries with which it is earrit^ on, and in detail 
under each of these beads : and as goods pasang between the 
neighbouring continental ports of tbe Concan and Bombay, 
are subject to tbe surveillance of tbe customs, and pay, or did 
pay daty. jast as though they came from a foreign state, a 
titlf' is set apart for that commerce ; and tbat part of the report, 
with a correction to be named, suppbed tbe amount of goods 
if) be carried bv railwav. so far as it could be ascertained from 
these authoritatiTe public documents. To obtain tbe weight, 
however, in all cases ( for many kinds of goods are given in 
quantities or values, and not weights i, some pains and inqtiiry 
were requisite, in which Mr. Glass, then Collector of Costoms 
and Reporter- General, as well as several merchants, very kindly 
assisted me. The results are given in the *' Report, Maps, and 
Papers" of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
where each year's traffic in each article is given in columns, as 
well as the average of the whole: a preliminary edition of these 
papers was printed in Bombay before I left, and copies were 
sent to members and chief officers of the Government, and 
other well-informed and influential persons in and out of office, 
in various parts of India. 

The correction spoken of above is tbis — the term " Concan " 
is applied in the proceedings of the Government, and in tbe 
above-mentioned reports of the Chamber of Commerce, to tbe 
country extending from Omergaum to Mai wan, a distance of 
more than four degrees of latitude ; and it was clear that it was 
only part of the traffic which passed through the twenty little 
ports of this district, that could be relied on for coming to tbe 
railway. But from a table sent me by Mr. Montgomerie, who 
bad charge of these ports, and which gave tbe customs of each 
port for two years, but not tbe particulars of traffic, it appeared 
Aat by far tbe greater part of the commerce passed tbroogfa 
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those situated in the near vicinity of Bombay, and thelHsfore of 
the railway, and only one-fourth of the whole by way of the 
more distant places. It was therefore determined to take three- 
fourths of the traffic entered as going to the Continent under 
the head of Concan, for that portion of it which would come 
to the railway. This Col. Grant has mistaken for a supposition 
that only three-fourths of the calculated traffic will pass beyond 
the ghauts, — a question to which I will presently advert The 
traffic exhibited by the reports is 108,706 tons per annum, on 
the average of six years; three-fourths of which, or 81,680 
tons, is the amount put down under this head in the traffic 
estimates. 

All tliis traffic, I believe, will go beyond, or be received from 
beyond, the ghauts; or, what comes to the same thing, as 
much will be taken up in the Concan to be carried into the 
interior as will bo set down there, having been brought from 
Bombay ; and so also in the other direction : for the peculiar 
growth of the Concan is rice, of which much is consumed in 
the Deccan by the upper classes, and, to a less extent, by 
others ; although comparatively little is grown there. A traffic 
in this article does exist, but it was not found possible to 
ascertain its amount; it is tlierefore left to compensate, as it 
amply may, for the traffic of tlie Concan, dropped or taken 
up short. This consideration leaves to us untouched, in effect, 
the weight taken up or set down at Bombay, as that to be also 
carried across the ghauts. 

Amongst the items of the returns of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is that of grain ; it stands, on the average of six years, 
at a figure of 66,761 tons. To this amount Col. Grant objects 
that it is nearly that of the consumption of the entire human 
population of Bombay. I believe it would not be difficult to 
show that tliat consumption must be nearly twice as much ; but 
whether so or not, I have given no estimated or conjectural 
figure for this item, but the actual average import of grain to 
Bombay, through the ports of the Concan, as stated on official 
authority. It is objected, moreover, that this grain is cliiefly 
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rice grown in the Concan, and therefore not likely to be carried 
far, if at all, by railway; inquiry, however, satisfied me that 
this is not the fact; and I believe it will be found that the 
Concan contributes much less to the consumption of Bombay 
than might be expected. 

The cattle which come to the coast for salt bring grain from 
the centre of the Peninsula, when difference of price permits, 
and it is often to be met with in transit on most of the ghauts 
practicable for cattle. 

The last- mentioned question, that is, whether the calculated 
traffic will be carried on only part of the line, or to the extremi- 
ties of it, attaches to the whole, as well as to the trade in grain. 
The answer is this, — that the extensive correspondence before- 
mentioned, as well as facts learned from other quarters, showed 
that the commerce of Bombay spreads itself all over the interior, 
although but in small quantities anywhere : it is found from 
Oujein in Malwa, to Kumool on the Kistna, and eastward to 
Hyderabad and Nagpoor. Now, if this immense area be com- 
pared with the small extent of countr}' actually traversed by 
the railway, even when it has attained a length of 200 miles, 
and has crossed all the ghaut country, and if it be also 
remembered that these mountainous districts are not more 
populous than those beyond them, it will easily be seen that 
any traffic which can be left behind at places near Bombay, 
must amount to a very small proportion of the whole, and may 
easily be compensated by the local traffic to which I have 
already adverted. 

It is also important to remark that the descent of the ghauts, 
and the journey through the Concan — tracts so different in 
surface and climate to the interior — are only undertaken by 
the Deccan merchant and carrier with regret, and are submitted 
to only as unavoidable parts of his entire undertaking. He 
would gladly be relieved of them ; for five times as many bul- 
locks die here as on the rest of his journey, and he himself 
feels that the air is not that of the dry and elevated regions he 
has left. If, therefore, he could sell or deliver his grain or 
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cotton, and obtain his salt, metals, European goods, spices, &c. 
at depots above the ghauts, making his journeys shorter and 
oftener, he would gladly conform to and promote the change. 
To obtain this great advantage, however, the line must reach 
the level countries beyond the rough mountain tracts about the 
ghauts. 

Col. Grant objects, page 59, that " of the imports and 
exports from the Concan, those from Panwell are included, 
which amount to seven-sixteenths of the whole traflSc, but very 
little of which will ever find its way to the proposed rail by the 
Malsej Ghaut, as will hereafter be shown." I have been so 
unfortunate as to overlook the proof here promised, if it be in 
the book, and can therefore answer only on my own suggestion. 
If the line by the Bhore Ghaut is to come to Tannah (and I 
apprehend it must do so), then the fact of any part of the 
present traffic coming to Panwell tells nothing for or against 
either the Bhore or Malsej Ghaut, Tannah being common to 
both lines. 

The practical questions, however, really are — where does the 
traffic originate ? to what points is it to be carried ? and what 
are the best lines between these points ? I shall venture to say, 
not witliout inquiry, that much the greater part of the Panwell 
traffic originates far to the eastward of Poonah; and it is plain 
that when that traffic, in coming westward, has reached a point 
near to the junction of the Moota Moola with the Beema, it 
may nearly as well go to Tannah by the Malsej as by the Bhore 
Ghaut, and much better if a niilway has already been made to 
Alleh for other reasons. No doubt, indeed, for all the traffic 
which originates on the line between Poonah and the sea, Pan- 
well would be preferred, except in the rains; but this small 
portion of the whole traffic has not been taken into account ; 
and it has already the accommodation of a very good road. 

These various considerations induce me still to adhere to 
the opinion I originally formed, namely, that the amount de- 
duced, as above mentioned, from the reports of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bombay, is that which may safely be relied on as 
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the least amount of general goods' traffic of kinds which have 
paid duty, that will he carried on the railway from Bombay, to 
the extremities of the surveyed portions of the lines beyond the 
ghauts. 

The amount of salt to be carried is the next subject of inves- 
tigation. This article, of indispensable necessity to every class 
of the population, is produced, in anything like purity and 
quantity, only on the sea coast ; and large numbers of bullocks 
are brought down from the interior to the sea for its conveyance, 
whether or no grain, or other goods, happen to be available for 
a profit on the coastward journey. The small quantities of im- 
pure salts, which, in the interior, are made to stand in place of 
sea salt, only serve to show an urgent need of the article, with- 
out materially diminishing the demand for it. Salt of some 
kind, is, in some places, got from old walls ; in others, earth is 
washed for the sake of some saline particles it contains ; and, in 
Berar, an impure carbonate of soda is obtained from brine 
drawn, with most severe human labour, from wells 130 feet 
deep. The main source of supply, however, is the sea; the 
rest are trifles, which the means of cheap and ready transit must 
quickly put out of use. 

The course of inquiry was this : by questions to natives under 
a great variety of circumstances ; by written interrogatories to 
native civil officers in different districts ; by the investigations of 
British officers at various cantonments ; by the regulations for 
the victualling of the native army; and by numerous weU- 
ascertained cases of the use of salt by natives in Bombay — a 
collection of instances was formed, which showed that the con- 
sumption was not less than 16 lbs. per head, per annum. A 
return, to be mentioned just now, as well as facts elicited by 
other inquiries, showed to what distance, in various directions, 
the salt of the western coast was carried from the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay before it was met by that from Bengal, from 
the Sambhur Lake, and from Madras. The four angles of the 
area so ascertained to be supplied were placed approximatively 
at Bombay; at Oujein, in Malwa ; at Kyragurgh, to the east- 
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ward of Nagpoor ; and at Kurnool ; the quadrangular figure 
thus formed has an area of 112,061 square miles. The popu- 
lation of this area was estimated, on grounds not very precise, 
but still not without evidence, at 100 per square mile. From 
the figures thus obtained, it resulted, by calculation, that the 
quantity of salt to be carried by the railway would amount to 
80,000 tons per annum. 

Soon after the investigation in tliis form was concluded, the 
kindness of Mr. Montgomerie, collector of the salt duties, put 
into my hands a very complete account of the salt manufacture 
of the western coast, from the north of the Runn, in Katty wur, 
to Goa. This document was derived from official sources, as 
to the quantity made at each place ; and it gave, from state- 
ments made by the wandering carriers, the places in the interior 
to which the salt of each point on the coast was conveyed. Other 
less reliable particulars were added from the same informants, 
which, however, did not immediately aflfect the inquiry. One 
of my assistants transferred these statements to a map, and thus 
showed that the area previously described from other informa- 
tion, was in fact supplied from points between Surat and Sank- 
see, to the amount of 64,629 tons per annum, and, for the most 
part, from works in the vicinity of Bombay. Some salt, 
indeed, consumed at a few places within the boundary above 
described, was obtained from works north of Surat, or south of 
Goa ; but it was also clear, that salt carried by the railway would 
be cheaper at those places, than if obtained direct from the 
coast. Considering, then, that the quantities taken from points 
distant from Bombay was small ; that the brinjarries who car- 
ried it had little or no inducement to cross the wild jungles of 
the northern Concan, if they could obtain salt above the ghauts ; 
and that some was suppUed from other sources, which I could 
not well estimate, but which would be superseded by the railway, 
— I concluded that I might safely retain the original estimate of 
80,000 tons per annum, although it did exceed, by about one- 
fourth, the quantity represented to be carried inland from the 
particular part of the coast which I have specified ; and I was 
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further induced to this hy believing that increased facility and 
cheapness of supply, would amply compensate for any possible 
present error in the estimate. 

These two items, namely, 80,000 tons of trade reported by 
the Custom House and commercial authorities, and 80,000 
tons of salt, cover 160,000 out of the 180,000 tons on which I 
calculated for the traffic of the railway. I will not lengthen 
these remarks by observations on the remaining 20,000 tons, 
further than to say that, except two very small items, they are 
derived from official authority, such deductions being made from 
the official statements, as circumstances seemed, in one or two 
oases, to require. 

Local traffic-taking in the island ofBombay was not neglected; 
but the results, although they exhibited extremely large num- 
bers of passengers, and quantities of goods, did not seem appli- 
cable to the main questions connected with the long line which 
were then exclusively under investigation ; they were afterwards 
of service in elucidating the prospects of the railway, when 
proposed to be carried no farther than C alii an. 

With this care in the investigation, I should have had little 
difficulty in avowing a full conviction that 180,000 tons per 
annum of goods' traffic, would come upon the line, even if no 
reserve of facts had existed to compensate for possible error. 
But it had to be remembered that this was the actually existing 
traffic, not the traffic taken with the increase invariably follow- 
ing the establishment of improved means of transit, and likely 
to follow in greater proportion in India (as it had done even on 
the opening of inferior common roads) than perhaps anywhere 
else in the world : we had also the passenger traffic in reserve, 
which would bring its profit, whether little or much, to contri- 
bute to the covering of error ; and the internal traffic of the 
country, perhaps as great as the coast traffic, was left altogether 
untouched. I felt, therefore, that I might, with the utmost 
confidence, say that 180,000 tons of goods per annum was the 
smallest amount of traffic that a cautious and even scrupulous 
calculation of the prospects of the undertaking ought to assume ; 
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and in this opinion I believe I was fnlly joined by the com- 
mercial members of the Board in Bombay, whose attention was 
particularly turned to these subjects. 

The remaining question is that of the rate of charge. 
Here, as I have already remarked. Col. Grant falls into the 
error of supposing that 2Jfl?. per ton per mile is a neces- 
sary charge ; but it is only a prudent one, and probably will be 
much reduced in time, even in the interest of the railway com- 
pany itself. The probable cost to the railway company of mere 
transit, I have shown' to be not quite Jrf. per ton per mile; the 
total cost — management, repairs of railway, renewals, and 
everything included — would probably be not quite Id, What 
the addition to the cost should be to realize the greatest profit, 
there are not yet known facts to determine ; I suspect, as I 
have said, that the most beneficial charge will be 2d. per ton 
per mile, or less. 

Meanwhile the practical question is, — at what charge can the 
railway safely begin to work ? To determine this, I collected, as 
is known, a large number of instances of charge by the present 
means of carriage'', firom which I concluded that the average of 
the present charge is about 4^. per ton per mile, in the rugged 
countries bordering the ghauts on both sides, and probably Sd. 
per ton per mile in the more level countries beyond. Every state- 
ment I obtained on this subject is in print, although extreme 
instances were left out of account in estimating the average ; 
and the cost of carriage of cotton was particularly investigated, 
as not only affecting a most important branch of commerce, 
but as supplying facts which ranged over many circumstances 
and several different years. From all these statements, some 
referring to bullock carriage on long journeys in wild countries, 
others to short local traffic, and others to cart carriage on the 
well-bridged and metalled road between Panwell and Poonah, 
it was confidently concluded that 2|^. per ton per mile would 

' Page 295. 

' Report, Maps, and Papers of the Qreat Indian Peniniula Railway Company, 
p.49,ftc 
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afford such advantages to the people, even in direct money 
saving, as would bring to the railway the full calculated amount 
of traffic. 

Looking merely to English experience, no doubt many will 
say that speed, safety, and certainty of action, would of them- 
selves secure a preference to the railway independent of lower 
charge ; looking, on tlie other hand, only to Indian experience, 
many will say that the natives of India care for no such ad- 
vantages, and will give their preference only to the cheaper 
conveyance. Happily the facts do not require the settlement 
of this difference; the lower charge and the infinitely better 
conveyance are combined in the railway. 

Col. Grant indeed objects, in substance, that the natives can 
lower their rates, because it does not cost them so much as 
they now charge. To this I have already answered that, with 
them, the question which determines their continuance in the 
business of carrying is not cost, but profit — whether in fact 
they can do no better elsewhere ; and as no disturbing influ- 
ences have now for a long time been operating, I conclude that 
the carriers of all kinds are doing only as well as their neigh- 
bours, and that any considerable lowering of charges would in- 
duce them to desert the occupation, or, more probably, lead 
them to desert the tracks which would compete with the railway, 
for the branch and extension Unes which would concur with it* 
Paiticularly may we reckon on this collateral effect, when that of 
the railway itself would be to open markets for increased quan- 
tities of the produce which the land yearns to afford, and to 
raise which, and to bring it to the railway, additional labour 
could easily find employment. 

To this answer I now add, that if, as calculated by Col. Grant, 
page 148, the prime cost of cart carriage on a good common 
road is as much as 1*9^. per ton per mile, for draught and cart 
wear only, then it is certain the native cannot for a moment 
compete with the railway, to which draught, cart wear, manage- 
ment, repair of roads, and the whole train of expenses up to 
dividends, but not including them, could not cost much morcr 
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than half that sum. The mere difference in cost between one 
kind of conveyance and the other would pay moderately good 
dividends, provided the quantity of traffic calculated on, 
180,000 tons per annum, went over the line. As to a bullock 
draught on a tramroad, I need not revert again to that subject. 

The only permanent advantage I can think of on the side of 
the common-road carrier is, that he would work with the energy 
and single-headedness of private enterprise. I admit the mag- 
nitude of the advantage ; but as the posts of railway transit in 
India are computed from the actual results of English business 
worked under joint-stock management^ this consideration is in 
fact taken into account. 

It may, however, be added, that at first, while the native 
cart- man would be at home, the railway employes would be in 
a climate new and not favourable to them ; but this disadvan- 
tage, which is largely allowed for in the comparative calculation 
already given, would be diminished every day, by the acclima- 
tizing of European officers and servants, and the qualifying 
and incorporating of natives. 

As to the estimates of cost botli of construction and working, 
I believe them to represent the future as accurately as circum- 
stances permit. Every care was taken to avoid error; the 
best understanding prevailed amongst those concerned, which 
led to the most effective co-operation in contributing to their 
accuracy ; much information was fifforded by experienced 
officers of the Government ; and the rates of the Government 
were made a chief standard of comparison in forming them. 
Without stickling for details, I know not materially where to 
alter them. They have been examined and approved, both 
officially and extra-officially, by those most likely to afford a 
sound judgment on them; subsequent investigations and I 
believe actual contracts, both in Calcutta and Bombay, have 
gone below them; and Col. Grant has not impugned them, 
except in the case of the tunnels, and to his remarks on that 
subject I have replied. I shall, therefore, in some future dis- 
cussions, take the estimates of cost as sufficiently established. 

Y 
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I beliere I have now replied to every mtjri*! a^nmait of 
my respected oppooent, and in them to erery impoftant objec- 
tion from other qauiers which I have met with. Having 
expressed mv own earnest and carefbllT-fonned convictiona, I 
can only add an expression of my sincere wish that this discoa- 
Bon may lead to the discovery of the trath, whalevier it may 
}ta, on practical sabjects so in^nant to the intareots both of 
India and of Fi"gliBnl 




CHAPTER IX. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PROSECUTION OF INDIAN PUBLIC 
WORKS, AND OF THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
IN PARTICULAR. INTEREST OF DIFFERENT CLASSES IN THE 
SUBJECT. 

If the vigorous extension of improved means of transit in 
India is invested with the importance which the arguments of 
the foregoing chapters assign to it, the conclusion cannot long 
remain an inert proposition ; neither the enterprise of some of 
our countrymen, nor the pressing interests of others, will long 
let it sleep. It is, therefore, of necessity that the question is 
asked, " What are the practical steps to he taken to reaUze 
the views, if sound, which this discussion has presented ? " 

The three preceding chapters, together with the documents 
in the Appendix (to which, especially to Mr. Clark's report, I 
am anxious to call attention), will he found, I trust> to afford 
information which may lead at least to intelligent discus- 
sion of the local considerations which affect the route be* 
tween Bombay and Central Peninsular India; and since 
those chapters express the convictions which I formed in the 
course of a long, and, I believe, unprejudiced investigation, 
and to which I adhere only the more firmly from repeated 
examination, I believe that, for the purposes of argument, I 
may, without impropriety, assume to be true the statements 
and conclusions already adduced, so far as they affect present 
public questions. This assumption I extend, for the same 
reason, to the following estimate of the commercial profits of 
the lines I recommended, if carried by the Malsej Ghaut to 
the furthest points surveyed. These results, however, must be 

Y 2 
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understood to apply to this line only, and not to any other, nor 
even to a modification of this, without further investigation. 
The great diversity of circumstances in different parts of India 
renders this a necessary precaution ; but it is by no means 
intended to be insinuated that other lines, well adapted both to 
pubhc advantage and to private profit, may not be constructed 
in other parts of India, or even in the Presidency of Bombay. 

Still stronger reasons for relying on the following conclu- 
sions may ])e drawn from the nature of the sources whence the 
evidence was derived, and from the publicity with which all 
the investigations were conducted. The sanction of Mr. R. 
Stephenson (given with a recommendation adopted in the final 
calculations) imparts value to the whole ; and if anything more 
were wanting to induce confidence, it would be found in the 
facts that the goods traffic only now existing is of two -thirds 
the value per mile per annum of the entire average traffic of 
all kinds on the English lines, developed and matured as it is ; 
that the passenger traffic was reserved to meet possible error ; 
and that all subsequent proceedings with respect to contracts 
for railways in India, have more than confirmed the representa- 
tions of my colleagues and myself. 

The results thus accredited are as follows: If the line cost 
12,000/. per mile for its construction and furnishing — if the 
estimate of working expenses be not exceeded — and if the line 
carry only the existing amount of goods traffic, viz., 180,000 
tons per annum, without any passengers, the balance applicable 
to dividend will be 1 1 per cent, per annum ; or otherwise, if 
the cost should reach to 16,000/. per mile, and the existing 
goods traffic should be doubled, still, however, without pas- 
sengers, the profit available for dividend would be 181 P®r 
cent. I propose in a further argument to assume the proba- 
bility that the undertaking, rightly managed, will pay 13 per cent. 

But this assumption leads to the question, " Why with such 
a prospect, so certified, has no greater progress been made with 
tliis and other Indian railways ? and why is there so little ap- 
parent likehhood of greater rapidity of progress in future?" 
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And here are opened questions which, I apprehend, future dis- 
cussions on Indian railways cannot avoid. 

The most conspicuous feature of the proceedings which have 
occupied the time from 1846 to the present, is the long-con- 
tinued effort to obtain the guarantee of the East India Com- 
pany for a minimum dividend, which was proposed first to be 
4 per cent., and afterwards 6 per cent, per annum. This pro- 
position and its adoption involved important principles, and 
draw after them important consequences. 

This device was adopted as an obvious means of escape 
from the effects of the want of knowledge in England on 
Indim subjects : and certainly it was not easy, at the time, to 
determine whether the difficulty would be met better by supply- 
ing the requisite knowledge to, and exciting the requisite in- 
terest in, the public mind, or by resorting to the artificial means 
of counteracting the difficulty which might be afforded by a 
government guarantee. Events have led me to entertain an 
opinion that it would have required as little labour, expense, 
and delay, to indoctrinate the public to a sufficient extent to 
occasion the contribution of the requisite amount of capital, as 
it did to obtain the support afforded by the concession of the 
Government: and this is the more probable from the fact that 
the period of weakness and gloom which followed the terrible 
commercial panic of 1847, during which all progress towards a 
final settlement of the terms of the guarantee was suspended, 
might have been employed in diffusing information that would 
certainly have borne its fruit in the period of activity which, 
according to precedent, and from the operation of ordinary 
causes, in due time followed. 

Be this, however, as it may, the first effect of the proposition 
for a guarantee, and of the urgency with which it was solicited, 
was to discredit, and to render worthless in public estimation, 
the evidence on which the intrinsic soundness and safety of the 
undertakings might have been demonstrated. Nobody would or 
did look at statements which the acts, thouigh not the words, of 
the leaders of the Indian Railway Companies declared to be 
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insufficient for confidence: and this is the more remarkable 
from the fact that this disparaging supersession of the merits 
was not accompanied, at least in the case of the company 
with which I was connected, with one single attempt to show 
either the insufficiency of the evidence, or the inaccuracy of 
the conclusions. For all that has taken place, every word and 
figure as relating to the line extended beyond the Ghauts, stand 
untouched to this day; but they stand also without effect. Nor 
can we avoid remarking that while British capital embarks itself 
in foreign enterprises of all kinds, in every clime, on examina- 
tion of and confidence in the merits, Indian railways almost 
alone have been suffered to risk their progress, and even their 
existence, exclusively on external considerations. 

One consequence of this course was, that the possibility of 
proceeding with Indian railways was made to rest entirely 
on that of obtaining a Government guarantee ; and long did 
it rest on this ground. It was only when interests which 
could not be disregarded were brought to speak out, that the 
scruples or the inertia of the Government (particularly of the 
Board of Control) was overcome. Another effect was to throw 
away the vigour and confidence which might have been de- 
rived from a wide-spread conviction of the intrinsic commercial 
safety of the undertakings. 

The adoption of this course having operated thus vitally 
on the movements of the parties immediately interested in 
the undertakings, it is of no slight importance to consider 
what, on public grounds, are really the character and value 
of the principles involved in the grant of a Government gua- 
rantee of an annual return, whether of interest or dividend ; 
and this inquiry is important, not so much for the sake of 
criticism on the past, when such a measure was a natural, 
though perhaps not an unexceptionable, device, as with a view 
to the future — with a view to the influences which may operate 
in future in that great field of industry and enterprise, which 
the interests alike of India and of England require should 
be promptly and wisely occupied : and the prosecution of this 
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inquiry is strongly orged by the fact that the delays incurred 
in working the guarantee (conceded in the main in October, 
1847, and definidvely granted in June, 1848), are not less than 
were the delays in obtaining it. In the fofiowing remarks, princi- 
ples are employed which I am known to have held from the 
beginning, although under the circumstances of the time I ex- 
erted myself to the best of my ability, and I am told not with- 
out a due share of effect, in obtaining the guarantee which, as I 
have explained, had been made indispensable even to a com- 
mencement. 

The grant of a guarantee by the East India Company, of a 
minimum annual return from a railway, involves practically an 
entire departure from the principles on which all modem legis- 
lation in respect of the trade and government of India have 
proceeded — except indeed the East India Company would 
have so far deviated from what is usual and proper in such 
arrangements, as to leave all management in the hands of the 
railway companies, and to charge themselves with making good 
all consequences. Notwithstanding the energy of their early 
enterprises, and the length of time during which they had 
possessed their exclusive privileges, it was found necessary 
gradually to weaken their hold on their law-made monopoly of 
commerce, and in the end to abolish altogether their right to 
trade, so long as they remain a government. Events have 
proved the soundness of the views on which this gradual but 
complete change was effected; and the commerce of India, 
which was dwindling and fitful in the hands of a giant corpora- 
tion, invested with powers of political government, has increased 
manifold in the hands of a multitude of unfettered private 
traders, each devoted to his own business. 

Whatever might be supposed to operate disadvantageously 
in the case of the East India Company while that body was 
sustaining the double character of a government and a trader, 
operates to the same effect on railway undertakings in India 
through the guarantee, and must so operate until any railway 
commenced under that arrangement shall have been constructed, 
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and shall have pdd off by half the excess of profits above 
5 per cent, the whole of the lien of the Government upon it. 
Whether the trading interest or risk of the Government bring 
into the affairs of such an undertaking the procrastinating 
complexity and stifling formality of all government proceed- 
ings, whether it substitute ofi^ial supervision for the solicitude 
of ownership, or whether it endanger the reputation of the 
Government for impartiality amongst the interests it ought to 
protect, and over which it ought to adjudicate alike — every 
reason for which the trading privileges of the Company were 
abolished applies with equal truth, if not with equal force, to 
the guarantee and its attendant powers. It is worth while, 
however, to consider the subject somewhat more at length. 

The main object for which a government is instituted — that 
object wliich if not, as I take it to be, its sole duty, is at least 
that which must be performed before all others, and, if needful, 
to the sacrifice of all others — is the preservation of right, and 
ultimately, in all cases, if necessary, the defence of right by 
force. From this arise several necessary conditions of its 
action, all of them incompatible with its inefficiency as an 
instrument of industrial enterprise. Amongst these seem to 
be the following: its organization must be complicated, its 
proceedings formal, and its system of responsibility rigid and 
precise, tlie control of the head being everywhere minute, com- 
plete, unimpaired, and commonly exercised previous to action ; 
the time of its chiefs is necessarily fully occupied; its chiefe 
and agents, if they are fit for their own business, can have but 
little of the special adaptedness required by other pursuits; 
and its impartiality as an armed arbitrator ought to be beyond 
the possibility of influence. 

The whole physical power of the community, in all its modes 
of action, including the deadliest, being committed to the 
direction of the Government, the most exact control by, and 
subordination to, that supreme authority, are requisite to pre- 
vent this tremendous power, in the hands of inferior agents, 
being turned against the rights it ought to protect; and so 
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mnch the more is this necessary as the Groveminent has at the 
same time the absolute and unappealable determination both of 
private rights and of great public questions. Hence the rigidity 
of its control over the actions, and, to some extent, even the 
thoughts of its functionaries ; and settled principles, which can 
only be debated a few times in a nation's history, control the 
Government itself. The safety of such an engine arises from 
the obedience of its parts to the few at its head, whose strength 
in turn lies in their conforming to the average impulses of 
their age and country. But this safety, indispensable before 
all other considerations, is purchased at the expense of so 
much efficiency as is lost by bringing down the actual efforts, 
and sometimes even the possible capabilities, of each man 
included in the organization to the measure prescribed by the 
movements and necessities of so vast and precise a combination; 
— just as a regiment must march only when it is ordered, and 
then can move only at the rate of the slowest man in it. 

Accustomed as we are to the regularity of the movements of 
modem European governments, and especially of our own, it 
is not easy to realize the degree in which this severity of 
control is essential to the specific character and due action of a 
government and to our private safety. The governments of 
Asia, however, afford us ample illustration of the consequences 
of its absence. Under them every man who will, may be the 
head of an armed body of his own ; and even the forces which 
should be those of the state are held together on principles 
which attach the men composing them much more to their im- 
mediate and individual leaders, than to the general interests 
and authorities of the nation. Hence, among other causes, 
the weakness — or the alternate weakness and fury — of the cen- 
tral power, and excesses at all the extremities. 

Although it is in respect of the arrangements for the direct 
application of force, that the operation of this principle is most 
clearly seen, yet the principle itself, of necessity, pervades every 
department of law and government. The individual must con- 
form to general rules, and superior dictation ; and often even 
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ihe course b j which he does confonn to them is itself pRBcnbed 
snd allocted, to the exclosion of the conaideimtion of particiilar 
circaiDstances, or the exercise of his own judgment. Bj no 
other meaiis can large slates be regolated, whether in relation 
to the rights to be defined and protected, or the agencies em- 
ployed to define and protect them. Nor does the mind itsdf 
escape the influence of this uniformity of treatment ; the gifted 
lew, indeed, may break bounds, or contriTe to ha^e their own 
way within them, and all may esc^ie. at intenrals, firom the 
matters in respect to which they are regulated, to the more c<m- 
genial pursuit of subjects in respect to which they are firee ; bat, 
for the multitude, goTemment — the determining firom without 
of the course to be taken — implies, as fur as it operates on 
them, the moulded conformity of the single mind. 

But industrial affairs, such as occupy the bulk of mankind, 
cannot afford the waste consequent on this predseness of con- 
trol, neither are ther consbtent with submission to it; ther 
meet at erenr turn with rariations of circumstance, and emer- 

m 

gencies of action, which are beyond the utmost power of foresight^ 
and therefore of regulation, but which are eridenthr designed, 
and are eminently fitted to exercise and improre the powers of 
the indiTidual man ; if the indiTidual man had no oecnpatioD 
but that in which he was ever obliged to wait for the word of 
c(«ninand, the greatest pan of his stroigth and time would 
eridoitly be lost, and the man would dwindle to a machine. To 
put an extreme case : what could be done by a gang of raihray 
labouros, or by the hands in a cotton mill, or the deds in a 
London bank, if every action through the day were regulated 
with the precision of the manual exercise ? and what woold 
be their ralue, as tmem^ when their day's work was ended? 
What, indeed, would soldiers soon become, if even their niled 
existence did not leave to them some matters in r espec t to 
which they might exercise and ibllow their own thou^ts? 
No doubt every large organization is, in some respects, and 
extent, under the same necessity as a govemment to 
regulations, and precise oontA>l : and hence, large 
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joint-Stock associations partake, although in a lower degree, of 
the same disadvantages, in comparison with private effort^ which 
inevitably attend the proceedings of every effective government. 
Nor is it always that in these associations, the principles on 
which depend the reconciling of the highest development of 
individual freedom and capability, with unity of effort in relation 
to the common object, are so understood or regarded, as to re« 
duce to its practicable minimum the apparent incompatibility 
of these equally essential conditions of success. But, after 
all the failings, moral and administrative, of other associations, 
there are great distinctions, which make a peculiar case of that 
of the government; and the vastness of the numbers with 
which it has to deal, and the power essential to it of enforcing 
its determinations, seem to involve consequences which will 
always render its proceedings far more wasteftd and inefficient 
than those of other associations (except in instances of 
gross misconduct), and will ever render its organization pre- 
eminently unfit as an instrument of industrial enterprise. 

A government of almost any country, but particularly of a 
large one, has a still further disadvantage in the fact, that the 
time and mental powers of its chiefs must ever be fully taxed 
by the proper duties of their office ; and yet all proceedings 
must wait for them. We need only the revelations of the Com- 
mittee on Official Salaries to show us how the members of her 
Majesty's ministry are occupied ; nor are the Chairman, and 
Deputy- Chairman of the East India Company, or the heads of 
government in India, much less severely worked. To render 
industrial undertakings dependent on the few odd half-hours 
which these overburdened authorities may be able, at uncertain 
times, to bestow on them, is to incur disappointment, which is 
deserved in proportion to the facility and certainty of foreseeing 
it. It removes the difficulty but one stage, and that attended 
with increasing objections, to say, that much which goes to the 
world in the names of chiefs, is really the work of those below 
them. A subject, artificially tacked to the true business of a 
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goverament, is lost amidst the weightier matters which every 
day presents for urgent dispatch. 

Want of time, and fall occupation with a very different class 
of suhjects, account for the absence of that special aptness for 
industrial affairs which the members and officers of a govern- 
ment, fit for their own duties, and well fulfilling them, must 
necessarily exhibit — a special aptness which it needs the entire 
devotedness of other men to acquire. If the best mode of 
supplying London with water were referred to a professor of 
Hebrew or of divinity we should see at once the absurdity of 
the step ; but we do not hesitate to refer industrial undertakings, 
not merely in their rights, but in their management and profits, 
to the members or officers of a government, who are neces- 
sarily as far removed as those professors from all probability 
of having either the knowledge or the skill required for the 
business. If the construction of the Thames Tunnel, the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, or the Britannia Bridge, had 
been submitted for determination to a Master in Chancery, we 
should have expected just what has happened in the case of 
Indian railways, and for much the same reasons. Far is this 
from being an imputation on the talent, integrity, public spirit, 
or devotedness to their duties, of any government or officers who 
may fail in so uncongenial a task ; the better they fulfil their 
own duties, the worse in the same degree do they appear 
to be qualified for this. 

To these difficulties we have to add tliat of the Government 
becoming not an impartial judge amongst all rights. Once 
pledged and interested, how is it to look with equal favour on 
that which may seem, without touching the rights of its 
adopted, to threaten its profits? And yet how often does it 
happen, that either others must not be permitted to jostle, in 
fair rivalry, with those whom the Government had promised to 
favour, and sometimes with the establishments of the Govern- 
ment itself, or there must be a denial of the plainest rights of 
enterprise, and the sacrifice of public interests, as seen by the 
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better light of new events ^ In truth, as soon as a government 
ceases to confine itself to lights, and begins to meddle with 
profits, it commonly loses the reputation, the coolness and the 
impartiality, of an umpire, and becomes involved as party, 
either by interest or feeling, in the complicated questions to 
which rivalry of enterprise always gives birth. 

If these practical disadvantages attach themselves to Oovem- 
ment management and control, when even the same persons 
remain in office, what may they not become when changes 
take place — changes which originate, perhaps, as far as the 
limits of human pursuits permit, from the industrial objects 
and interests affected by them ? A railway or a dock was, say 
yesterday, in the hands of a government, who had adopted, in 
respect of it, a certain set of views, and a corresponding course 
of policy; to-day anything, from a backstair intrigue or a 
blunder of some far-off ambassador or consul, to a rejection of 
the budget, turns out the ministry; the railway or dock must 



' A remarkable instance of the effect of this tendency is given in the following 
extract, firom the Beports and Documents, of 1836, page 4. It will be observed, 
that the recommendation of the Bombay (Government of that day was overruled bj 
the Court of Directors, of whose letter, dated 1st of January, 1789, the following is 
part: 

" As the standard yon mention to have adopted (that of the compression of cotton 
for shipment), very considerably exceeds the measurement stated in our former letter, 
which we have reason to think is tolerably accurate, we must desire that this subject 
may be again taken under consideration, and that you ascertain, with the utmost 
degree of care and attention, the smallest possible dimensions to which a bale of 
cotton is capable of being compressed by the Company's screws ; and if, after so 
doing, it shall appear that the new standard dimensions are not capable of being 
diminished, you must endeavour to ascertain whether the cause is to be attributed to 
any defect in the principle on which the Company's screws are constructed, or whe- 
ther they require the aid of any mechanical improvements, to give them the powers 
which they are not at present possessed o£ 

" If individuals, either by superior industry, or the application of powers better 
adapted to the end proposed, have been enabled to accomplish so material an advan- 
tage as the difference thus gained in point of tonnage, provided there were no other 
objections to the measure, this alone would be sufficient to prevent our complying 
with the requett contained in your pnblie letter, far the tnjtpreuing qf private terewt, 
and confining the merchants 0theiiuqf the Compan^e screwt only.'* 
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wait until it can be attended to, and then it is set a-going again 
on a new 8et of notions. How, in the face of these risks, that 
unity and persistence of purpose, that consistency of detail, 
that harmony of operation, and that unchilled interest in the 
object, can be maintained, which are essential to industrial suc- 
cess, seems as much past our power to conjecture, as it is past 
that of experience and examples to show. 

The answer commonly given to such remarks as the above, is, 
" constitute a government department for the purpose." But 
here, again, we have only a choice of evils, and those of both 
sides inadmissible. If such a department be under the effective 
control of the heads of the government, it must partake of all 
the disadvantages which have already been described — the 
delays and the incertitude of government action; nor does it 
seem possible that the most gigantic and unwearied intellects, 
occupied imperatively with the multifarious concerns of a dili- 
gent and effective government, should preserve continuity of 
recollection and permanence of purpose enough, to dictate with 
effect even the general measures to be taken in the various 
stages of industrial affurs. If, on the other hand, the depart- 
ment be not so effectively controlled, the whole amounts to 
nothing more than giving the name, weight, and authority of 
government to men who, with less than ordincury inducements to 
acquire qualifications, or make efforts, are placed exactly in a 
position to have everything their own way. It is in these by- 
nooks of organization, where some extraneous object is hung 
on to the great legitimate business of the political system, that 
official incompetence or indifference is most likely to nestle 
itself, and where it snugly holds in defiance that responsibility, 
which can only reach it by first tearing away the much-abused 
screen of " the government." And notwithstanding a few 
splendid examples to the contrary, (and the services of the East 
India Company at home and abroad, have supplied some of the 
finest of them,) it is still true in the general, that in comers of 
this kind are to be found the matters in which the public in- 
terests have been least consulted, worst served, and most 
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neglected: they have been placed, to no compensating purpose, 
out of the light and air which should have stimulated and 
nourished them. Even where the business has happily, for a 
time, fallen into hands of unusual excellence, how often has it 
been seen that the zeal and intelligence of the subordinate and 
semi-detached department have been rendered useless by the 
want of time, or attention, or means on the part of the supreme 
authorities, or by the overturning and overwhelming necessities 
of the system with which it was so artificially linked. 

No doubt, in spite of all past failures of governments in in- 
dustrial afiairs, there are those in every generation who fondly 
go over the old ground again: they believe that the fault was 
in the men who happened to have these matters in hand — 
that the failure, notwithstanding its universality, was that of 
the incidents, and not of the principles — and they fully believe, 
as they really intend, that they themselves shall do better. 
Every man has started with this purpose and hope; but almost 
every man who has so started, even if he has himself fulfiUed 
his own hope, has had successors who have come down to the 
old level, and have furnished new specimens of all old failings. 
The fault seems to be that we commit such affairs to an agency 
established for another purpose, and which, if fit for its own 
objects, is altogether unfit by its very constitution for this. 

It is scarcely necessary to lengthen these remarks by dilating 
on the contrast afforded by private enterprise. The energy of 
single characters, in which, unshorn, lies its strength — the 
wary alacrity with which its objects are pursued and its oppor- 
tunities seized — its fireedom and care in selecting and changing 
its agents — its exemption firom trammels imposed by other 
duties and relations — its less wide-spread risks of extraneous 
obstruction — its simplicity of purpose and unity of plan — the 
caution with which each of its minor operations is made to 
fall into system with all the rest — and its deeply-felt interest in 
the result, give it a character altogether different from that of 
government management of the like affairs, and leave it to be 
regretted that no mode of association has yet been devised by 
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which the great undertakings of our age can be made to par- 
ticipate more Ailly in its advantages. 

These remarks might receive ample support firom instances 
drawn from every country whose industrial history is accessible 
to examination ; a very few derived from nations and matters 
connected with the principal objects of this inquiry must 
suffice. 

In 1830 the Government of Calcutta sent to its officer at 
Etawah and Calpee a saw gin, probably American, which is said to 
have worked admirably at Calcutta. Arriving at the end of Feb- 
ruary, it was reported in June to be defective ; all the defect seems 
to have been that the handle or winch for turning it was not sent 
with it, and the officer could not find out how to put it in 
motion, and tliis, notwithstanding the interest which other facts 
show he took in the matter'. Is it likely that private persons, 
attentive to their own affairs and troubled with no other, should 
have so rendered abortive a proceeding which they believed to 
be important ? Would any such persons have relied on an 
agency so occupied as to be four months in discovering and re- 
porting such a defect, or on an agent who, excellent in his own 
business, was so little likely to understand this ? 

Mr. Price, one of the American cotton planters, in the ser- 
vice of the Government, who was stationed at Dacca in 1845, 
wanted a horse for himself, bullocks for his ploughs, and an 
elephant or two, to enable him to get rid of the wild hogs and 
leopards which were ravaging the farm. For these he had to 
write to the Revenue Commissioner, and he to the Government; 
and so months were lost, if indeed he ever obtained all these 
matters, which does not appear. In January he had applied 
for labourers from another part of the Presidency; and in 
June, when he most wanted them, and much should already 
have been done, he had not received them '. 

The American planters located in Bundelcund and Agra, of 
course wanted bullocks ; an order to supply them from Goruck- 

' Reports and DocumenU of 1886, pp. l94 and 201. 
' Beturn of 1847, pp. 292, &c. 
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pore, 200 miles distant, was given after the business had passed 
tlirough the usaal circuity of Government boards and offices. 
When the animals arrived tJiey were too late for the season, and 
moreover were worthless — the year was lost'. 

Cotton presses were wanted. Mr. Finnic says: — "The 
presses which have been sent out here have long since been re- 
ported useless, and yet no measures have been taken to procure 
others. The defect is want of power, want of speed, and, in a 
word, want of everything a press ought to possess." In the 
same document this planter remarks, that ** the necessity of a 
constant reference to Government upon all matters of detail, 
has hitherto greatly impeded the operations, and has occa- 
sioned tlie utter loss of tlie cotton season which has just 
passed." * 

Instances like these might easily be drawn from almost every 
extra department of every Government, the published cotton 
proceedings of the East India Company for 50 years supplying 
their share of them; but since these occurrences, so closely 
connected with individuals, might produce an impression 
different from that which it seems to me the principle in which 
they originate would alone justify, I leave the suggestion to 
be applied by each reader for himself to the cases of this kind, 
which are constantly occurring. 

An illustration free from this objection is supplied by the 
well-known state of the long-agitated subject of roads, tanks, 
and other pubHc improvements in India. Proposals, estimates, 
reports, surveys, references, consultations, documents, plans, 
and entreaties, of every form, have accumulated for the last half 
century, until probably more has been done than would suffice 
for laying out and estimating for a great trunk system of rail- 
ways for all India ; and yet the cry is, ** we have no roads." 
Line after hue — line upon line — line instead of line — of com- 
mon roads, have been surveyed, recommended, and discussed 
for all parts of India, and yet nothing is done. Now, unless 

» Return of 1847, p. 90. ' Return of 1847, p. 241. 
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we are prepared to adopt the monscroos and incredible cfaeory. 
that a conspiracy has Yi-een kept on f«joi for 5«j years, to pTcrent 
territorial improTementd in Intlia — a conspiraey <nnbFKiii^ 
Pr^idents of the B«jard of Contr»>L East India Directors. 
Governors- General, Governors and Members of Cooncil in 
India, officers of all services and all ranks at home and abnMd 
— we mri^t conclade that it is some overruling caose which bfts 
operated on all persons, in all times, and under ail eimiin* 
stances, and not the crotchets or delinquencies of indrvidoAl 
rulers or officers, which has produced so nnrversal and tmifonn 
an effect. 

Here we have zeal, capability, and actual exertion in tbe 
I'jwer part of the organization, held down by the over-occopa- 
tion of the upper, and by the necessities of the entire system- 
Officers full of anxiety for the welfare of the country agh over 
the postponement of works long ago proposed and all but ap- 
proved; while they to whom the final sanction belongs, find 
every day something else to do which cannot be postponed, or 
thev know too well that the treasurv, in the face of still more 
imperative obligations, cannot spare the present expense of 
these works, however important to the public, or reprodnetiYe 
eventually to the state. Some even of the works firom which 
the Government has derived credit, were made almost in spite 
of the supreme authorities; as for instance the embankment 
over the strait at Sion, for which the then Governor of Bombav 
received a severe lecture from England, and the Bhore Ghaut 
road, which Sir John Malcolm undertook in excess of his 
powers. An obvious inference from these facts is, diat the 
energy of the inferior parts of such a system, as frur as it is 
employed in extraneous matters, runs in great part to waste ; 
and here the evil exhibits itself in a greater degree than usoal, 
because, on the one hand, the Government is bound by more 
than usual stringency of circumstances to confine itself to pri- 
mary objects, and on the other, the officers of the East India 
Company, executing civil duties, being more widely scattered 
thm any other, and therefore more at liberty, and compelled to 
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cultivate and rely on their own resources, often become remark- 
able for high intelligence and administrative efficiency. To 
these contrasted circumstances may we attribute the piles of able^ 
praiseworthy, useless plans at the India House. There may be 
much in those accumulations which on judicious examination 
would be rejected ; the adoption of the worst designs amongst 
them, however, would often have been less really wasteful than 
doing nothing, if overruling necessities had not prevented it ; 
and, after all deductions, it is not too much to say that the men 
who devised those plans would by this time have changed the 
face of India, had they happily been members of a different 
and independent organization. 

This want of effect in industrial affairs is exhibited in the 
same way by the Government of France ; and the issue has 
remained the same whether that Government were imperial, 
royal, or republican. Up to the period of the extension of our 
turnpike system early in last century, the roads of France and 
England were equally and execrably bad. France placed the 
roads in the hands of the Government, and gained by the mea- 
sure a few great lines, mostly of no extraordinary excellence, 
the branch and local routes remaining to the present about as 
bad as ever. England adopted the system of local management, 
and payment for the use of the road, and so covered the land 
with roads which were the admiration of Europe. So also 
the public conveyances on those roads in the two countries, 
there very much in the hands of the Government, here the 
ofispring of private enterprise, marked as clearly the character 
of the respective systems. France, until of late years, pro- 
duced the finest treatises on bridge-building ; England built the 
best bridges. The acquisition and improvement of the science 
simply as it depended on the intellect was within the reach 
of individual officers, and in this the French excelled ; oppor- 
tunities of applying that science so as to acquire the practical 
accuracy requisite to successful effect were made few and in- 
sufficient by being left to the mercy of all imaginable public 
events, and of the opinions, convenience, and necessities of the 

z 2 
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ruling powers. England, with less of sach science as depends 
on the cultivation of formality and precision of thought by a 
few persons, afforded through a freer organization ampler 
opportunities of practice. France accordingly got books, and 
England bridges: England now gets both. France derived 
her railway system from England ; she acquired it through her 
Government with extreme slowness; it was made for her in 
great part by English skill, and it is still insufficient. Why 
should we import the principles which give such results into 
India ? 

In England, too, those departments even of the proper busi- 
ness of the Government, which approach in nature to industrial 
or mercantile undertakings, seem to suffer in the same degree 
from the nature of the system to which they are attached. To 
mention theDockyards, the Woods and Forests, and the designing 
and building of steam-ships, is enough to indicate modem and 
striking instances of the operation of a principle, which, to a 
greater or less extent, seems to affect all times, countries, and 
departments. Wliere, indeed, tlie young zeal of a recently- 
fonnod establishment, whose object is a matter of present 
interest to the Government or the public, really imparts to 
government business the energy of private character, and the 
attendant circumstances give it unusual motives and freedom, 
a dilftjrent result is commonly apparent, the result of a really 
different case ; but, taking the average state of such establish- 
ments, the eventual consequence of their inevitable conditions of 
existence, it seems very unlikely, as, indeed, experience also 
sliows, that in any country, or under any Government, a govern- 
ment establishment can be found which will bear comparison 
with private conc(?ms of the same kind, if the latter have equal 
circumstances, and fair play in the competition. To suppose, 
h()W(jver, tjiat all government officers are so universally incom- 
pc^ijiiL and dislionest ns to account for this universal result, seems 
to me to be a most gratuitous as well as unjust assumption ; 
and, by stoi)ping short with such a solution, we miss, I believe, 
souie truths of great practical value. 
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The contrast between the conduct of the Governments of British 
India and of the United States affords an important iUustration of 
the effects of these principles in another view. The first-named 
Government is tardy, almost beyond the endurance of public 
patience, in everything relating to pubUc improvements ; the 
last is as much distinguished by eager and energetic rapidity. 
Without becoming in any degree an apologist of our Indian 
Government, I shall venture to suggest a mode of accounting 
for the difference, which does not begin by assuming that the 
nilers of India are less solicitous for the prosperity of one country 
tlian the Governments of America are for that of the other. 

The Government of India is bound, by the inexorable cir- 
cumstances of its situation, to the almost exclusive performance 
of its main or sole duty, the maintenance of right by force. 
Itself physically helpless, but morally strong, it is a foreign 
arbiter amongst strange and diverse populations, who have not 
before been ruled in common for the maintenance of peace as 
the prime object ; it cannot safely favour or neglect any of these 
to the prejudice of others, or to the violation of the general feel- 
ing of justice ; private safety calls, from social or moral causes, 
for equal or greater care ; its own power of attention is not 
more than enough for the accomplishment of its one vast object; 
tlie sums it can draw from the people, in tlie form of taxes, are 
not more than enough for the cost of it ; its personal means of 
information and action must be chiefly drawn from and have 
the quality of the population of India itself; its performance of 
this essential duty is judged of by the more elevated and exact- 
ing standard of English public opinion, and a failure in this 
duty would not be compensated, in English estimation, by suc- 
cess, however brilUant in other affairs. To this object, then, its 
organization and habits are rigorously adapted, to the exclusion 
of fitness for anv other. As far as its own action is concerned, 
it can do anything within its wont and business as rapidly as 
any other Government, whether it be the appointment of a native 
magistrate's clerk, or the assembling of an army of 100,000 men; 
but for all beyond its main object it seems to forget that time 
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fW's at all. Suttee, Thngeee. and human saerifiees. ancient and 
deeply- rr>oied superstitions, murderoas usages within its dntr, 
were suppressed, when Government once set aboat it, in leas 
time than it took to open the East to steamers. It can annex 
a quarrelsome kinedom in three months ; but it takes three years 
to consider a crane or a jetty ; six years to think of a common 
road ; and a sreneration, if let alone, to consent to a railway. 
^^'hatever it may profess, wish, or attempt, it cannot afford to 
look to profits ; it is bound, not indeed, by avowed principles, 
nor even perhaps consciously to itself^ but by imperative facts, 
to look only to rights. Hence the spectacle it exhibits of 
extraordinsiry torpor in respect of public improvements, not- 
withstanding the proved and admitted profitableness of every 
sfrp it mi?ht take in promotintr them. But, after all failings, 
blunders, and disgraceful misdoings, it must still be said that 
it nobly keeps the peace where it was rarely kept before. 

The Governments of the United States of America are over a 
people who keep the peace, as far as it is kept, very much by 
themselves ; but thev make everv citizen of the state, whether he 
will or no, a partner in banks, roads, canals, and railways; no 
principle restrains them fr*jm doing the same with anything else 
which could be brought within the grasp of government manage- 
ment, from the building of steam-ships to the dipping of rush- 
lights. They are involved with all interests, and are therefore often 
feeble in respect of rights. They use the powers of the state for 
the fostering of enterprise, and so become entangled in its count- 
less rivalries. They found a new state every year; but repudiation 
disgraces their finance ; brutal violence, lynch law, and slavery 
shame alike their morals and their judicatures ; while private 
annaments on speculation nestle uninterrupted in their ports, 
and the reply to the indignant communities attacked by them, is, 
** We cannot help it. " The people afford examples of enterprise 
and progress such as the world has rarely, if ever, seen before ; 
but the Governments cannot answer to other Governments, or 
even to their own people, for the accomplishment of some of their 
plainest responsibilities. 
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One Government, then, that of India, strong and stiff by the 
necessities of its duties and of its own position, is proved in prac- 
tice to be utterly unfit as an instrument of industrial enterprise ; 
the others, those of the United States, flexible and agile enough 
to be made instruments of enterprise, fail to fulfil some of the 
essential duties of government. 

To this contrast of principles and consequences may be 
added an expression of regret as to America, and of caution as 
to India. Of all people, the self-relying Americans have the 
least pretence for needing to pursue so artificial and detrimental 
a course. If every Government in the United States were to 
sever all connection with engagements entered into for profit, 
provided only that it strictly, impartially, and diligently 
attended upon rights, it can hardly be believed that one stroke 
less would be struck, one dollar less turned, or one mouth less 
fed. If so, what do the Americans gain by debilitating their 
Governments ? On the other hand, what would be gained by 
involving the Government of India extensively with industrial 
interests ? What, indeed, might not be lost by relaxing that 
bond which is the only reliance to which the people have yet 
been accustomed for the preservation of general and local 
peace — for the preservation of that peace which is the one 
indispensable precursor of all other good ? 

One of the consequences of these views, if they be as well 
founded as I believe they are, seems to me to be this — that 
when the Indian authorities are charged by some with spending 
so Uttle out of the taxes on pubUc improvements, and those 
authorities admit the charge with regret that it should be true, 
both parties are in error; — the former in laying on the Govern- 
ment a duty which does not belong to them, — the latter in 
admitting themselves to be chargeable with a duty which is 
really beyond their province, and which, on any considerable or 
sufficient scale, it is impossible they should fulfil, while the 
charging of themselves with it, although in wrong, prevents any- 
thing effectual being done towards it by others. Their answer, 
if I am right, should have been, ** It is not our business, — 
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make the roads youraelves, and make what profit you can by 
them ; — we will stand by and see all rights defended, yours and 
others alike ; — we will look into the rights, and you, with all 
others, shall have such laws as are necessary to define and 
enforce them." ' 

I am not so sanguine as to imagine that these views will 
be generally admitted, except slowly, as events may show their 
truth. Nor might it be safe to risk the progress of public 

' It has been urged that, in India, the Government should undertake the con- 
struction of common roads and railways, because it is the owner of the land. Three 
considerations seem to mc to opposi^ this view of the subject : — 1. It is scarcely true 
that the Gk)vemment is the owner of the land. No doubt, among the conflicting 
opinions and pn^tcnsions which have arisen out of our imperfect and slowly-acquired 
knowledge of Hindoo institutions, this claim has appeared, and has been acted on ; 
but, I believe, the best-informed persons now maintain that there is little or nothing 
in Hindoo usage or common law to sustain more than a right in the GK>Temment to 
the tax on the land, with a power of alienating the tax in fiivour of individuals. Any 
appearance of more than this seems to have arisen merely from fiiilure of claimants 
(which may easily happen in a country where superfluity of land reduces all to small 
value), and not from a constitutional right in the Government. No doubt, how- 
ever, in many districts, from the extensive prevalence of such fiulure, the GJo- 
vernmcnt has a power of appropriating land to itself or others, which practically 
amounts to ownership. In other districts ancient rights to land are still exercised 
to such an extent as effectually to deny that of the Government. 2. If the 
Government were the owner, it seems by no means to the public interest that 
it should remain so ; for the admission of this principle brings after it that of 
others necessarily connected with it, which are incompatible with freedom and 
progress, and especially so with freedom of trade. (See page 24.) Far better 
would it be to encourage the rise and spread of private ownership of land, if 
it do not now exist. But to found great public measures on this presumed right 
of the (iovernmcnt, is, I apprehend, both to acquiesce in the right, and to place great 
difficulties in the way of reform. A comprebmsive view of public interests appears 
to me to retiuire that neither this government right to the land, nor its alleged corol 
lary, the duty of making railways, should be admitted. 3. Even if the Government 
wen* absolute and acknowledged proprietor of all the land in India, it would scarcely 
follow that it should make the railways, but rather the reverse. The two matters 
have in themselves no necessary correlation, but, practically, their being in the same 
hands could hardly serve public interests. If one of our ducal landlords ow^ned all 
the land between London and Manchester, would that prove the fitness of leaving it 
to him to make and work an indispensable railway across it? Still worse must it be 
in the case of th»» U«»vomnient, if it were really the universal owner of the land; so 
much inuHt its attention be occupied with other matters, and its organization be unfit 
fitr the prosecutioji (►f this objc-ct. 
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works in India by a sudden change from the principles already 
adopted. But I trust I may, for a moment, assume the truth 
of what I have already advanced, for the sake of a furtlier 
practical argument. 

If the extreme tardiness of the Indian Government, in 
public improvements, is a result, not of the accidents of the 
time, but of the nature of its duties and of the essential condi- 
tions of its situation — if the contentment of the people of 
India with a foreign rule depends on the obviousness of any 
advantage they may derive from it — and if we have now come 
to a time when ftiture advantages, and therefore future content- 
ment in India, are dependent on tlie prosecution of great public 
works, it follows that it is an unfitting policy on the part of 
the Government to keep the control of those works in its own 
hands, or to burden itself with such obligations as render it 
virtually the owner of them. The same necessities which have 
so far been a drag on its efforts must still impede them, but 
must lead to worse consequences as time goes on, and public 
contentment in India exacts higher degrees and more advanced 
kinds of prosperity. 

And not only as to contentment; — the Government of India 
encounters practically a recurring series of difficulties, a cycle 
which has not yet been interrupted. The taxes, said to be too 
heavy for the paying power of the country, are yet too light to 
pay for due and efficient government ; they cannot bo increased 
without oppression, they cannot be diminished without still 
greater loss to the people, and yet, more labour is annually 
wasted than would pay an ample taxation many times over. 
Education is not enough diffused to raise the character of the 
whole people, but more is given than can be employed. Food 
fails ; famine decimates the people, and destroys the revenues, 
while land is so abundant that the people can migrate within 
the country, and whole provinces spend their unused energies 
in the production of deadly exuberance. These and the like 
are the difficulties of the Government. One remedy applies to 
all, and would clearly break the yet unbroken round; but facts 
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have shown that the Government itself cannot, in due measure, 
make that remedy available. It seems to be in the nature of 
the case that the Government, in this matter, should compara- 
tively ever fail. I do not say that in the last place, and in 
failure of attempts to apply better principles, the Government 
should refuse to do for a time what it can in these indispensable 
means of advance ; but it does appear that its main rule of 
conduct should be to invite, protect, and faciHtate the opera- 
tions of private enterprise — of private enterprise alike depen- 
dent on its own strength, and free to put it forth to its own profit. 
If it be said that India is guarded against free, effective, and 
wide-spread British enterprise by the jealousy of the Govern- 
ment, two answers may be given. First; — I by no means 
found it so. Neither in England nor in India, neither in the 
highest quarters, nor the lowest, nor any other, did I meet with 
anything different from a cordial welcome and kindly aid. I 
heard, indeed, of jealousy in a few personal quarters, but I 
never met with it, and I never was hindered by it ; but I was 
very much helped by the opposite spirit, acting in all quarters, 
on all subjects, and in a most honourable degree. Next; — if 
that was merely my good fortune, and not the usual course of 
the Government and its officers, if there be a general conspiracy 
to keep out independent enterprise, or if there be a knot of 
influential men so situated as to be able of themselves to effect 
it, let the fact be tested. So long as such a charge remains 
merely the complaint of an individual, or the unsustained 
allegation of an avowed opposition, it will have little weight, 
and can do little towards remedying the evil. But an actual 
obstruction placed in the way of earnest, self-relying efforts, 
would at once supply a fact under the stimulus of which public 
opinion could not fail to open promptly whatever is now barred. 
The attempt must succeed either way; — if there be no such 
obstruction it would succeed because there is none ; if there be 
such an obstruction, the death-blow to a system of exclusion, 
as directed against really independent undertakings, would be 
given by the very act by which the exclusion was attempted. 
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It has oilen been said that if the Govemment had not 
engaged in wars which have been deemed extremely censurable, 
both as to justice and policy, it would have had funds with 
which to effect great public improvements. For argument's 
sake let this be so ; and let it be granted that these wars were 
all as needless and as blameworthy as their most earnest 
impugners assert them to be. To what does this state of the 
case lead us ? Passing by the known fact that these wars did 
not generally originate with the East India Company, but with 
the Imperial Govemment or its representatives, we come to 
this, — that the rulers of India have done just what other 
Governments have done, viz., they have embarked in needless, 
costly, and unjustifiable wars. The next question is, — what is 
the probabiUty of this course being avoided in future ? Does 
the conduct of any other Govemment afford a hope that by 
some modification of political arrangements this proneness to 
war will be counteracted ? Take autocratic Russia — antiquated 
Austria — confederated Germany — newly- constitution ahzed 
Pmssia and Sardinia — hereditary, democratic, imperial, restored, 
Orleanized, and again democratic France — republican America, 
trom Maine to Buenos Ayres — take even constitutional 
England — and which of them has shown that, in the mere 
nature of its government, it possesses any security against the 
recurrence of ill-judged, if not unjust, wars? Look more 
widely still on history, and is there one single form of govem- 
ment, from the despotism of Persia, Turkey, and Spain, to the 
repubhcanism of Greece, Switzerland, and Italy, under which 
wars of the most questionable character have not been abso- 
lutely popular ? 

If, then, all that which is yet known of the science or prac- 
tice of govemment supplies no probabiUty that in future wars, 
however unwise, will be avoided, how can we persuade ourselves 
to risk the constmction of pubUc works, of vital necessity to 
India, and of high importance to England, upon the chance of 
our being able to devise for India some new plan of policy 
which shall accompUsh this hitherto unaccomplished end? 
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And if this be manifestly imprudent on general considerations, 
still more so is it in view of the special circumstances of India : 
for here we have no sufficient basis of enlightened and well- 
informed public opinion, either in the ruled or the ruling 
tH^untry; and the task is, in fact, that of constructing some 
scheme of mere bureaucracy, which shall restrain this deplorable 
but universal lendencv of men. 

But instead of complaining, however justly, of the wars of 
tlie Government, and waiting until the Government, contrary 
to the tenour of the world's experience, becomes of itself a final 
and sufficient barrier asrainst war. should we not do better to 
act on another view of the case ? The influences which go 
effectually to prevent war act primarily on the people : and 
they act on Governments, for the most pan, only through 
the people ; and might we not morv reasonably hope to preroit 
war> in India, by giving to the people healthy elevating occu- 
pation, and sound instruction, through the operation of roads, 
than to obrain roads through success without precedent iu 
preventing future wars ? 

There are interests in Ensrlani deeplv or-noemed in the 
queS'Uons which have now been di>o'j5$«>i. If di-e views I have 
exhibited b-e ov>rre>?u the o-ozirse t».» te taken bv those interests 
is to h-Ip thfEiselves. and e:-: to relv on ibe Govemmem, 
tX'>tj": -"'-"^ ^** esijentili matter, the -.^aref!!! azii vigoir^is fclfil- 
HHnt. in re^it:::: to riil»^y> and .::hrrr»:ad5w cf its own proper 
f:ii::t::r:. that :: i j-iire ind rriartcr :: rlrris^ To si^pr-r^se 
ihAt in th-: rre^tiit ^r-i.ti::: :: Iniia tl^ -^xnccic*^ of th*i 
^'^ •— ^ ^"^ '=*^ r^:*.bfd tlr:-rt: its r. 1:: -^^ is. I c:c>?errr, m 
fTr-A: ziisCAkt, int, wl::i wf ^nij rdcclj tf Lz\i ct tbf fals^ 



rxinr.-^; ii:i I =i^->; vtiit;::rt to 
4 rrf:.-: tiit fv.ry ittc-itrt :f :L;> kiri. f3::-r.t fts a =Liry>r 
*-x:'iA:3 r:ofcs:irt\ wZ fx:!. ini tiit :: w.^i^fti: if iL-r Iridian 
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as their own advantage is concerned, the attainment and pos- 
session of this guarantee are fair and legitimate objects. But 
the question may come to be whether the existence of a pro- 
prietary which is denuded of nearly all motive to the exercise of 
the duties and vigilance of proprietorship, is compatible with 
the attainment of the great pubhc objects wliich only these under- 
takings can accomphsh ; and it may possibly be found that 
notliing can compensate for the absence from its place in the 
requisite system of motives of those considerations which 
should incite a public body to vigilance through a sense of 
its own interest. Protection here, as all over the world, may 
bo found incompatible with advance ; and yet on that ad- 
vance may other vast results depend. 

If, then, we have a Government which is necessarily, and by 
no avoidable fault, the slowest in the world in matters of 
industrial enterprise, and if associated with this we have a pro- 
prietary body which is deprived of every inducement to activity, 
we can hardly wonder at the excessive length of time occu- 
pied by every movement connected with Indian railways. 
The perfection of complication, and of all tlie machinery of 
delay, seems to be attained in the working constitution which, 
in these bodies, has resulted from the combination of a many- 
limbed Government with a railway company, each seated by 
parts on two continents. The Board of Control, the East 
India Company, the Government of India at Calcutta, the 
Government of Bombay, tlie Railway Board in London, the 
Railway Board in Bombay, the Government engineer, and the 
railway company's engineers in London and in India — all 
these must be satisfied, or at least may require to be satisfied, 
not only as to laws and general principles, but as to every 
bargain to be made, and every practical step to be taken. To 
the notorious working disadvantages of every Government are 
here superadded the equally notorious disadvantages of a 
public company ; and the whole combination is deprived of the 
only interest by which it might have been stimulated — that of 
the proprietary body. 
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The character of the course adopted operated fix»m the be- 
ginning — the natural were overlaid by the artificial considera- 
tions. Time has already rendered the effects sufficiently visible. 
I believe that no fact affecting the case of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company is better known or established 
now than it was four years ago ; but it was not sooner than 
last month (November, 1850) that the works were begun, and 
then only under a provisional arrangement, and in a very limited 
form. Nor did a question exist four years ago, nor has one 
since arisen, transcending in importance or difficulty scores of 
questions which have arisen, been settled, acted on, and almost 
forgotten, during that period in all other departments of public 
and private business. To confine our view to public events, 
political and industrial. — Switzerland has been revolutionized, 
and its revolution has been healed. France has rejected a 
dynasty, fought through dangers which threatened her very 
foundation, voted and acted on a constitution, and seems 
settling again to peace. Germany, Italy, and Sardinia have 
been upturned from end to end. Hungary has risen and 
been crushed. The Austrian Empire has been remodelled* 
Our own chartism has had a full cycle of energy and decline. 
America has conquered and released Mexico, and founded 
three or four new states. California has been peopled, and 
has been entirely lifted from a desert to an acknowledged 
place in the community of nations. Central America, hitherto 
too rude and lawless for enterprise, has been pacified, and has 
authorized great highways of nations across her territories, 
which are already in progress, and which, guaranteed in safety 
and neutraUty by England and America, will soon be animated 
by the commerce of both hemispheres. Large amended schemes 
of colonization from our own country have been proposed and 
carried into effect- The entire agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation of Great Britain have been removed fix)m their 
old legal foundations, and placed on an improved basis, radi- 
cally and essentially new. Colonial constitutions have been dis- 
cussed and settled between the antipodes. Natal has sprang 
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into existence. Borneo has been planted as a centre of civili- 
zation. The Punjaub, twice conquered in this interval, has 
been annexed. The railway system of England has had an 
entire circuit of revival, excitement, and collapse. The lines 
of steamers across the Atlantic have been tripled. The electric 
telegraph, little more tlian a hopeful revelation of science at 
the beginning of the period, has become all over Europe and 
America a necessity by land, and is now traversing the sea. 

While the world has been thus astir in all other quarters, 
and is now replete with enterprises, many of which, when 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was proposed, had not 
even been imagined, that undertaking, with every essential 
fact ascertained, and with interests of the highest importance 
depending on its action, made till almost to-day no progress 
but in talk and papers. It is perfectly reasonable to antici- 
pate that if the principles which have led to this result con- 
tinue to predominate, the Americans will have a railway from 
Cape Ganso to St. Francisco, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
across all the difficulties of the entire breadth of their conti* 
nent at its widest, before a line from Bombav touches the crest 
of the ghauts. 

The argument thus pursued goes, if well founded, to show 
that, in the case of Indian railways, such a guarantee as places 
the Grovemment, in any degree, in the position of a pro- 
prietor, works to all interests great disadvantages, and to some 
even danger ; and that private enterprise, under due regulation 
as to rights, is the only legitimate, and may prove the only 
practicable, mode of securing tlie prompt and effectual construc- 
tion of a sufficient system of those great and most important 
works. If it were requisite to take any guarantee of the 
Government (which is doubtful), this view of the subject 
would show it to be only one of indemnification, in case of 
such failure, on the part of the Government itself, to fulfil 
its own duties, as that damage should arise from public violence. 

But it is impossible not to doubt whether, inadequately in- 
formed on Indian subjects as the public of England still re- 
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mains, tliis \iew of the matter will ever be acted on, in the case 
of the early Indian lines. While, therefore, this discussion 
may show that extended enterprises of this nature in India are 
little likely to he founded on the principles hitherto adopted, 
and wliile we may well regret the delays and loss which have 
necessarily followed from the system of guarantee, it is not to 
be denied that the greater evil of doing nothing compelled 
submission to the use of this embarrassing device. As, there- 
fore, the subject stands at present, we have only practically to 
consider, in respect of immediate measures, what it is which 
existing circumstances permit, and what it is which great in- 
terests now require; not, however, that all hope is to be aban- 
doned, that a spirit of inquiry may arise which, with no long 
delay, shall lead to the prevalence of stronger convictions, and 
of corresponding energy of action. 

Limiting, tlien, the remaining discussion to the narrowest 
view which present necessities allow, I will advert only to 
two points of such a nature as to conduct those who take an 
interest in the subject to a due consideration of the rest. These 
are: — first, the extent to wliich the line and the guarantee 
ought at once to be carried; and, secondly, the disposal of the 
profits. 

I have already stated that the surveys and estimates of the 
Great Indian Peninsula llailway Company were extended to 
nearly 200 miles from Bombay; a corresponding capital would 
be sometliing more than two millions sterling, and on such a 
capital was a guarantee solicited. The long hesitation of the 
Govenjment, and the imminent risk of the entire extinction of 
the design, led to the proposal to carry the line in the first in- 
stance only to Collian, with a guaranteed capital of 500,000/. 
(Jn this shortened line, which presents the prospect of just a 
safe investment, and but little more, it was believed that esta- 
blishments would be organized and preparations made for the 
larger undertaking; and that by this means not much time 
would really be lost. Unhappily, as much delay has taken 
place in making any beginning whatever as would have sufficed 
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to complete the short line, and set on foot the long one. The 
events of the times now show that the pressure of public in- 
terests imperatively requires the immediate extension of the 
railway to the length already surveyed, and (if unfortunately 
necessary to that end) the immediate extension of the guarantee 
to a corresponding amount. The considerations which seem to 
me to dictate this step are the following : — 

1. The supply of cotton to England from America has 
fearfully fallen off, and may still further decline. An effectual 
remedy for the consequences of this declension lies — if all I 
have said be not erroneous — in the constructing of this line. 
But the line will be nearly useless, as to this particular effect, 
until it has passed some fifly miles beyond the ghauts. 

2. The line, while extended to Callian only, is not likely to 
afford such profits as will supply the needful stimulus to the 
extension of the system. If the execution of that line had 
been promptly effected, the time it would have occupied might 
possibly have been spared for the experiment, and the great 
essential undertaking, although delayed to great disadvantage, 
might at no distant date have been opened thi'oughout. But 
that period of tolerable delay has been lost, and the entire system 
of railways in Western India will hardly wait longer for experi- 
ments. For it must be remembered, that it is not merelv 

• 

shareholders' dividends that wait for these railways, nor even 
cotton, though that would be much, but, in a sense far too im- 
portant to be slighted, our general system of commerce, and of 
manufacturing prosperity. The stimulus of large profit from the 
first line, which is the indispensable moving power of the whole 
future system, and of its effects on £ngUsh commerce, cannot 
be felt until the railway has attained the extent I have already 
describedi 

S, To the next consideration I have already briefly adverted. 
It is founded on one of those local circumstances which, in some 
form or other, are found to be attaciied to every individual 
enterprise, modifying essentially its practical character, and on 
a right knowledge and management of which the success of 

A A 
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the whole scheme of action often depends. By the way of the 
Malsej, in fact on the ascent of the ghaut itself, there are tun- 
nels, the execution of which will occupy from three to five years. 
There is no prohahility that any other line up the ghauts could 
he constructed in less time. The Thul Ghaut road, of five miles 
long, with no tunnel whatever, has heen finished only within 
these few months, after several years of continuous and well- 
directed labour, and the employment, I believe, of all the hands 
which could be made available. If, early in 184 7, the Govern- 
ment and the railway proprietary had been prepared to take a 
large and just view of the question, the first stroke at the works 
on the ghauts would have been struck before the end of that 
year; and in 1852 or 1853, the whole line would have been 
opened from Bombay to the Gunguthurree, if not quite through 
to Candeish. Thousands upon thousands of bales of cotton, 
more than ever yet came, might reasonably have been expected 
at Bombay and Manchester, from the effectual removal of the 
difficulty which now alone limits the cultivation, and defeats 
the attempted commerce. The time past is irrecoverably lost, 
and we still have to reckon, as we should only have had to 
reckon then, from the date of the commencement of the works 
on the ghauts. To this loss of time, so much to be regretted, 
surely not that of another year will be added*. 

For these reasons, then, wholly beyond the advantage of the 
shareholders though they are, but acting, in some respects, through 
that advantage, and strictly concurrent with it, the line from 
Bombay should be at once extended into the interior, to points 
beyond the ghaut country. It is much to be regretted, that this 
extension should depend on any question of guarantee ; but if, on 
the one hand, the whole business has been brought into such a 

' The contequencfi of another local ficict should also be considered. Fart of the 
line in the Concan and on the ghaats lies in jungle: this will require to be cleared : 
newly-cleared woodlands are found to be more unhealthy for the first two or three 
years afti>r clearing than they were before, although subsequently they acquire the 
ordinary salubrity of open lands. If the line be cleared only just as it is wanted, a 
frightful sacrifice of life will probably be the consequence, which migfat be avoided 
by the foresight of an earlier clearance. 
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position that only a guarantee will secure the immediate under- 
taking of the extended line, I feel satisfied, on the other, that a 
due examination of the subject, in all its bearings, would at 
once lead the Government to the requisite extension of present 
engagements. If the other presidencies should require corres- 
ponding advantages, the obligations of the Government under 
this head would apply to about 7,000,000/. sterling, for which 
sum an effectual start would be given to the system in each of 
the three great divisions of India. 

The disposal of the profits is a question with which, it seems 
to me, a government, on principle, should not meddle. It hap- 
pened, however, that the negociations between the Government 
and the Indian Railway Companies took place, in part, during 
the time when English railways were thought good enough to yield 
more than 10 per cent, per annum, and when the Government took 
power to reduce their profits to that rate, with consequent stipu- 
lations as to purchasing the lines. Little has been heard of the 
subject of late ; not, I apprehend, so much from an admission 
of the doctrine that government ought not to interfere, as because 
railways are not now thought so well worth having. The 
Indian authoiities, besides making the line only leasehold for 
99 years, took like powers for reducing the profits ; and if an 
Indian railway were to earn very large dividends (the best thing 
by far which could happen to India), no doubt the Government 
would think to step in, and would probably be backed by public 
opinion (although, I tliink, mistakenly) in doing so. 

Good policy, as well as principle, seems to me to forbid this 
interference ; for the welfare of India would be vastly more 
promoted by that vigorous and early extension of the system, 
which large profits alone can ensure, than by any saving to the 
people which could arise from curtailing the profits. 

If, however, it be in vain^ as I fear it is, to stand up for the 
principle, it is at least possible to inquire how the interference 
of the government can be best exerted. That it should not 
be so exerted as to prevent the realisation of profit, and some 

A A 2 
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degree of participation in it up to any attainable point, follows 
from this consideration,— that an interference which absolutely 
limited the dividend to a certain amount, would effectually 
check all economy by which it might have been augmented. 
When the dividend had reached the permitted gauge point, no- 
body would care for further improvements or economy ; directors, 
oflBcers, servants, from highest to lowest, would at once begin 
to regard further efforts as useless and uncalled for; and all 
that might have been frirther effected would be lost alike to the 
railway company, the government, and the public. The plan I 
propose is free from this objection; it permits any amount of 
profit to be realised, while it directs the disposal of part of a 
supposed surplus in such a manner as to unite the interests 
of all, and leaves the other part to the enjoyment of the share- 
holders. 

I have already shown, to the satisfaction, I hope, of those who 
are accustomed to inquiries of this nature, that the following 
figures are near the truth : - 

Pence 

per ton 

per mile. 

1 . The preient charge for carriage in the countries between Bombay 

and the interior it about 4 

2. The charge which may safely be made to the public for carriage, 

by railway, it 2| 

8. The cost to the railway company, all charges included, but not 
dividends or profits, would not be more than 1 

The cost of constructing and furnishing the line would not 
exceed, per mile, 16,000/. ; and the quantity of goods to be 
carried would not be less than 180,000 tons per annum, and 
would probably become double that amount. The length of the 
line may be taken at 200 miles. 

From these figures it follows, that the direct money saving to 
the public of Western India, in the cost of carriage, from the 
establishment of this railway alone, would be the difference 
between ^d. and 2Jfl?. per ton per mile, on 180,000 tons of 
goods per annum, carried over 200 miles, which, by compu- 
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tation, amounts to 187,500/. per annum. This is the present 
amount of annual absolute waste in oarriage on that route. 

I do not stay to remark on the loss of the sum of 750,000/.» 
which four years' delay has inflicted on Western India, Rirther 
than to note, that it far exceeds the probable cost of the line as 
far as Callian ; or, to put it in another form, the annual waste 
by the present modes of carriage on this route only, would pay 
the wages and superintendence of 20,000 men, whose strength is 
now thrown away in the mere extravagance of rudeness, whilst 
it might be employed to ample profit. Like many other in- 
stances of delay with respect to Indian roads, it shows that no 
precipitancy, if not mingled with dishonesty, could have been 
so great an error, or have occasioned so great waste, as pro- 
crastination. 

The difference between 2'id, and Id. per ton per mile, which 
would otherwise be profit, is that to which the discussion as to 
the disposal of profits applies. I suppose I may safely assume 
that, under the operation of the railway, the traffic of the coun- 
try would increase one-half, or, from 180,000 tons per annum, 
its present amount, to 270,000 tons; if so, the profit of l^d. 
per ton per mile, on 200 miles, would amount to 393,750/., 
which, if the line cost the extreme sum of 1 5,000/. per mile, is 
rather more than 13 per cent, per annum, independent of profit 
from passengers. 

In considering how this sum may be best disposed of, it 
may first be stated that, as the country to be traversed by 
these lines has no roads or rivers, there are no existing 
lines to act as feeders to the railway ; a circumstance in which 
the case differs from that of every line in England, where a 
railway must cut many old routes of every kind, all ready pre- 
pared to bring traffic to the new trunk. To construct branch 
common roads would, therefore, be a work in which the in- 
terests of the railway company concur with those of Govern- 
ment and the people. I propose, as follows, that this object be 
effected by means of part of that amount of profit which would 
otherwise be deemed liable to reduction. 
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L^t the remiuDiiig 2( p^ ceni be deroied to ibe oonsinicdofi 
of €rrv><)S ro^ui^ ccDDecfc:d with the nilwaj, vhick, st 1 •»'>/. per 
nuk an aUovukc>r for road3 metalled and bnd;?ed throogboat. 
for which there i« ample authority', would give more than 70 
mik-^ of nf:w TOittl p^r a&Dam, or in Uzn yean a greater Iciigth 
of made roads tliao now exists in ail Western India, and of a 
greatlv auy.noT kind. 

On this plan the a^lvantage to the public would be, first, a 
direct saving of IS 7, 500/. per annum in the cost of earria^P, 
and next, tlie increai>e of the common roads of the coontrr 
in length by more than 70 miles, or in Talae by the som of 
70.000/. per annum : — tlie profit to the shareholder would be 
the entire dividend earned, if it did not exceed ^ per cent. : bat 
on the supposition that the profits earned were more than that 
amount, he would receive half of the excess. Thus, if 1-3 per 
cent were realized, he would receive 10 J ; if 15 per cent^ then 
11^: always H per cent., and half the rest. The remaining half 
of the profits alx>Te h per cenL would accrue to the public in 
the if}nn of rotifh e^jually beneficial to all parties. It is scarcely 
ntf-Afi^Hry to nay, tliat H per cent, is here a figure used merely 
for illfjiitratiorj, and that t^ie principle is compatible with the 
a/l/zption of any other which would leave a surplus. 

If any int^;rierence of Government with profits be permitted, 
it «pp«;arH Uj result from obvious considerations, that a plan 
which, like thif^, maintains the interest of the railway company 
in ^iffA mtiUSk^fsait'Xii, wlule it so applies any surplus profits^ aa 
Uf prornou.' objects confessedly beneficial alike to all parties, 
must best avert the practical evils which would otherwise result 
from intf;rrupting the ordinary and legitimate course of indus- 
trial enterprize. 

I am aware that the suppofiitions and figures I have em- 
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ployed in these computations of the effect of the suggested 
arrangement, are smaller than those I have previously used for 
the same purpose. It is with design that I have kept them far 
helow the limits which a moderate view of the facts would give 
them. The case needs no straining; and I have found that 
large anticipations, however well supported hy evidence, repel 
confidence, and turn aside inquirers from investigation. To 
speak of a profit ahove 5 per cent, is as useless in some quarters, 
as to promise a barometric pressure of 50 inches of mercury, or 
a lunation of 40 days. It is not considered that, in such a case 
as the present, natural laws do not interfere to keep down profits 
to a customary standard ; and that a railway which supersedes 
most costly and disadvantageous carriage has the vast difference 
between its own effects and the old state of things as the fund 
fix)m which to draw its own reward. 

If there be those who receive with incredulity the facts I 
have alleged, I appeal, for their satisfaction, to the authorities 
on which I have relied. My footsteps may be traced from fact 
to fact through the whole series : not a statement of importance 
have I made on my own authority, nor one connected with the 
amount of the existing traffic which requires other confidence 
than that given to the public and official documents of the 
Government itself; and I cannot but hope that the powerful 
interests which are so deeply concerned in a right understanding 
of Indian subjects, and whose prosperity becomes every year 
more closely involved in tliat of our Indian empire, will give to 
my allegations and arguments the most trying scrutiny. If only 
this scrutiny be entered on, and thoroughly effected, I am bold 
to express my earnest conviction that Indian railways in general, 
and the line whose facts I have been discussing in particular, 
will appear invested with an importance, and will receive a 
practical support, far surpassing any yet conceded to them. 

If it should seem that in a book professing to discuss ques- 
tions connected with the great interests of India, too much at- 
tention has been given to the mere locating, construction, and 
profits of a railway, let me suggest that the practical possibi- 
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lity of inventioDB and undertaldngB from which have flowed 
the most important and wide-spread consequences, has often 
depended on wearisome experiment and repulsive calculations. 
It is in vain that we attempt to render our progress whoUy 
etherial; we cannot make it exclusiTcly dependent on idea, 
or the realization by incorporeal means of idea, whether by 
government, by association, by teaching, or otherwise. Oar 
daily steps are ever found allying themselves with that which 
is material and of practice. Wliatever power some amongst us 
may have to penetrate the darkness beforo and about us, we 
make little advance in the common use of their discoveries, 
but as we advance also in the knowledge and appUcation of 
physical facts. If we had fiill and perfect theories of sociology 
and government, and if we knew exactly all that goes to make 
up the perplexing aggregate of Indian economics, I apprehend 
we should be in condition to effect but little by means of our 
knowledge, unless better means of communication than now 
exist enabled us to apply it. To say, then, that the social 
and political elevation of India, on any considerable scale, must 
commence with the construction of its roads, is, I conceive, 
only to state for this particular case what the experience of the 
world has established in all others ; and it is also, I hope, to 
assign a sufficient reason for any solicitude I may have shown 
as to mere physical facts. 

Further — if these undertakings have a commercial value at 
all like that which my arguments would assign to them, they 
require a vigour of prosecution which can be derived only from 
an intimate conviction of their safety and value as investments ; 
and that in its turn depends on a knowledge of the facts. 
I trust, then, I have not magnified beyond their value the real 
circumstances of the case, by employing them in the hope of 
converting a mere acquiescence derived from a guarantee, into 
an energetic belief founded on the merits. If England and 
India need these railways, they need just as much the establish- 
ment of the motives through which they may be effectively pro- 
secuted. 
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Tfaer^ is, indeed, hardly a consideration connected with India 
and with our concern in that country which does not ultimately 
conduct us to the question of the internal means of transit. 
Many of these have heen adverted to in the preceding pages ; 
to many others the limits of this book do not permit just and 
sufficient attention. A very brief review of the different aspects 
under which these undertakings present themselves, recording 
a few of the interests they affect, may afford an appropriate close 
to these disquisitions. 

To the capitalists of England it must be an object of prime 
importance to open a new field for the profitable use of their 
ever-increasing accumulations. Year after year adds to the 
difficulty of keeping up the rate of interest ; for year after year 
witnesses greater additions to our power of supply than to the 
accessible markets to be supplied. India, shut up merely by 
want of means of transit, presents at once a vast scene of occu- 
pation for capital in constructing railways, and one still greater 
in the augmented commerce which must be consequent on the 
use of them. 

Our merchants, manufacturers, and engineers — all those whose 
assiduity, skill, and science bring together the accumulations of 
the capitalist and the present labour of the workman — have, like 
our workmen and artisans themselves, the strongest interest' in 
obtaining 100,000,000 of additional customers, now debarred by 
poverty firom taking part in the reciprocations of commerce, but 
whose demands might equal the whole of those we at present 
receive from other quarters, and who would be foimd capable 
of repaying us amply for large supplies of manufactured goods. 
In vain is it objected that the Hindoo is irredeemably poor, and 
of a nature altogether unchangeable. It is impossible to travel 
for a week in his country, or to examine any of his institutions 
or usages, without seeing marks of firequent, long-continued, and 
recent change : his very turban, now worn in every form and 
even by the lowest, is said to be an innovation adopted from his 
Mahomedan conquerors. This people show, at every turn, a 
disposition for the enjoyment and display of wealth ; their land 
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teems on its surface with nntonched sources of profitable matters 
of exchange, beside whatever may lie below. We need only the 
means of access to render the soil of India a full storehouse of 
plenty, and the people our willing friends and customers. 

The native of India who, under enlightened teaching, longs 
for the elevation of his countrymen, will see in the establish- 
ment of easy, safe, and frequent transit, the removal of the 
di£Sculties which most impede the efforts made to instruct and 
improve them. Whether he looks to the direct diffusion of 
knowledge, to the more effectual exercise of the protecting 
function of the Government, or to the still more intimate in- 
fluence of full employment for the capabilities of his country- 
men in invigorating and profitable pursuits, he cannot but hail 
in these undertakings the means and precursors of the highest 
good he can anticipate or desire. 

The Government of India, devoid of that which is the 
strength of every pure and honest government — a well-informed 
and energetic pubUc opinion, has the deepest concern in what- 
ever leads to the intelligent use of the resources of the country, 
to the establishment of great native interests of kinds sensi- 
tive to the dangers of interrupting the public tranquillity, and 
to the formation of a public opinion which shall be the due 
defence and support of all. An industrial body, deeply pledged, 
by their interests and habits, to the peace of the community ; 
and a tliinking people, judging vigorously and rightly of the 
facts and causes of their condition, and affording the strong and 
willing support of free opinion to a government intent on their 
advance, are the natural consequences of extended intercourse, 
the indispensible prerequisite of which is improved means of 
communication. With such support, drawn from instructed 
native intelligence, the supremacy of Britain must become in 
time a blessing from which the future generations of India will 
date the regeneration of their land. 

To the philanthropists of Britain never has a field been 
opened like that presented to them at the present day by India. 
Tom through unnumbered generations by tyrannies, exactions. 
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and wars, the country, with its 100,000,000, now breathes 
comparatively in quiet. The arena for moral and intellectual 
triumphs has been cleared by agencies which, however Pro- 
vidence may employ them, or however justifiably they may 
have been brought into action, a Christian philanthropist would 
scarcely dare to use. But, however cleared, India now requires 
and invites a work greater than that of Penn or Clarkson — 
greater than that which Britain has already accomplished in 
India, in substituting order and quiet in some good degree 
for turmoil, violence, and danger, and making common-wealth 
instead of king- wealth the object of sovereign rule; for the 
new work will look forward to the establishment of peace, as 
in England, on principle and enlightened choice in the people, 
where it is now the peace of the Government and of its lawful 
sword. Nor can we forbear to lift our eyes to the period, how- 
ever distant, when the intelligence derived from free and cordial 
intercourse, and from ample and healthy occupation of the cul- 
tivated energies of the natives of India, in the enlarged prose- 
cution of just and honourable interests, and in the seeking of 
more refined and more extended gratifications, shall have been 
found incompatible with the debasing grossness of superstition ; 
when the fervent aspirations of the Hindoo mind shall have 
learned to long for a higher morality and a happier faith ; and 
when the way shall have been prepared for the truth and purity 
which the Almighty and Universal Father has given to form 
the highest happiness of the whole family of man. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Statement of the Prices and Quantities of East India 
and other specified cotton ihpobted into great 
Britain, for the years mentioned. 
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Col. I. Prom Burn') Htaitiilici of the Cotton Tisdp, page 14. 

'2. From ditto ;—fri>m 1760 to 1TB6, arc the pricci of B«ii^ uid Sunt Cotton 
■t Uaiichettcr, froni psgc 20; — aft«r lTC>t!, thtj are the pricci nt Lirer- 
pool of Rural and Madisi, Irom pngei 21, 22. 
3 uid 1. To IB33, from page* iit. oI " B«port> and Docnmaiti' of 1S3< ; 

■ fUir 1833 rrnm Bum, page 17. 
S. To 1833 34 iiicliuive, liam Fail. Fap., No. 194 of 1847, page 10, col. S; 
Iheocerorward from tbo Eepoit of the Cotton CommiltM of Bomba?, 
pnKc24, 

Nota, Valuaionly aregiTtn in thoParlianicnUrj Eelurn; bul £roin 
1B14 forward, the quaiititiei are deduced from the valuei by meuia 
of the probable pricei in the next column ; and the reaulti agree 
lufflcientlj wilh other fiicti. 
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Col. 6. To 1834, by means of inferences from a few known fiu:U, chiefly the price 
stated by Col. Williams in Baroche, in 1817-18, the price giren by the 
GKiremment of Bombay to Balwnnt Singh, of Ahmednuggnr, in 1880^ 
and a statement made, in 1838, by Sir John Malcolm, in his book on the 
Ghrremment of India, page 111 ; afier 1884, from the Report of the 
Cotton Committee of Bombay, page 25. 

7. From Part Pap., No. 858, of 1847, page 2. 

8. From Pari. Pap., No. 833, of 1847, page 4, to 1882-33 ; thenceforward from 

Bombay Cotton Report, page 27. 



DATSg or PRIirCIPAL XYEHTS OOKKKOTKI) WITH THB SUPPLT OF OOTTON PBOX DTDIA 

TO UIQLiJTD. 

1757. Battle of Plassy. 

1769. Ark Wright's first patent 

1774. Legal restrictions on the mannfiutnre of cotton £ftbrics in England removed. 

1780. Muslins began to be manufactured in England. 

1781. Cotton rose in Bengal from Sd, per lb. about this time to 6</. per lb. in 1789, 

apparently from the English demand for cotton cloths. 
1783. First importation of cotton into England from Brazil. 

1787. The manu&cturers of Lancashire petitioned (happily without success) against 

the importation of Indian muslins and calicoes. 

1788. The East India Company, on the representations of the English mann&c- 

turers, began to urge the exportation of cotton from India to England. 

1789. In this year the price of cotton on the spot at Baroche was 2'lid, per lb.; in 

1809 about 3'52<;.; and, in 1817-18, about A'Sdd, It was exported to 
Bengal in the early part of the period, and to England also in the latter. 
As is well known it has since greatly fidlen. 

1793. First considerable importation of cotton from the United States. InTention 

of Whitney's sawgin. 

1794. The Baat India Company first sent out to India a machine for improved 

cleaning of cotton ; the same has been done at several subsequent dates. 
1800. The use in India of superior seed apparently first suggested ; carried into effect 

on many occasions afterwards. 
1800. Prices in the Madras Presidency from 2^d. to Z\d. per lb.; advanced in 

1814 in some districts to nearly 6d,, and, in 1812 to 1818, in Coimbatore, 

to Sd., apparently firom the effect of tha American war. 
1807. December. The American embargo. 

1809. February. The American Non-Intercourse Act The Bast India Company 

urged dispatch of cotton firom India. 

1810. Very large stocks on hand in England sold at great loss. 

1812. American War. 

1813. Trading monopoly of the East India Company partially abolished. Mr. 

Metcalfe, from America, sent to India with machines for improved cleaning 
of cotton. 
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lams. 
*).*-s.-*J ^TMdJiCw cxjHcucmu ii siuuii fcnm ****** s Mnywi : czpon^ 

trfiiu Tim 'uttcita 'ja *ii*^*» iir •"^•^■^y v.ca. eu etitam ^if dtot cuimuf 

pr*-* nofl M <voiaaL: air Xanoc 
I IVt 'rmtc &.! if zrat ji SaaJBod. anee 3x Caknsa loII 'cefic ip a In per Ik : 

<tucr»«i aiut i.jcor'MiieM in dut Tian-imrsicng ii^zsea it ^ng?«wf 
I ^'2iS. ^Viiniiii*ni:«9iinit )^ si« sadle in rncain i«c-v>!m Bear and B u mlimj . Gnas 

Ci.'. inr wv*nl srrrmu r<an 3i ae ezaort if ■■— "f^"T — ff cocBoa ivads 

frim B«i^ SA Eonoe. 
] ^M. T^ Emc ladfa Company totneuri from oaie viula biu£af tfaa pa««r« ai a 

1 fM. Tli« Eajt laiiai Compaaj pob&dlcd a eoiLecQim 4f papcn €■ tW calsivatMa 

^f «»tCAii. fLji. tad iadi^ in Isdia. 
1434 and I ^37. lAtoieraice of iha Caitcd Scuh' Buk m t&e apadaw of ihc 

1^%7. ASnlitiATi of th« inlaiid tnnutt dat»^ in t&< Premdencr ui Bombar. and 
•r^^r. *f-*T * afiii a'.' '■.▼« Brld^h Ir.d:a 

1 rSJf. H*i2jr* of '■.pir.m in Cnirj, fot^iwed by war. and ci:-ii*HjTi*as (£:T«r»iioo to die 
Er.;f '•h marx^t of n* ca*:. raary siirply of o^tioc for :hax cucniry. 

l^lil. Am^rran c//tu>n pAn>r« «n:i>iTed hv the Go-.ercnier.t for the L-r.Dri^TefT;- nt 
of »h* c«it.7a!j'-.n. arrival in India. 

1»>i2 Peace with Cb'ria. 

] H4^,. A committer appointed by tbe Gorenuiient of Bombay, on repmentation of 
th«r fn^rchantt of that place, to " inqnire into the extent and ca nj e i of tbe 
*\*<\\uf; re^re«er.t^ to hare taken plare in the cotton trade, and to taggen 
any r^m^'dial meatures which in their opinion may with advantage be ap- 
pli*-d U» it. • I>at< of Report. 23rd March, 1.S47. Pari Pap.. No. 712, of 
1847. 

1847. The Ka«t India <'ompany made a return to Parliament of theiroffici.il cor- 

r'f'ip'mdenc'' and procc'edingt on the growth of cotton in India. Part Pap., 
No. 439, of 1817. 

1848. A A^lect committee of the Hoiue of Comroons, appointed on the motion of J. 

Bright, K«r|., " to inquire into the growth of cotton in India.*' B«port, 
dated 17th Jnlr. 1«4P. Pari. Pap., No. .'511. of 1848. 
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APPENDIX B. 

report of r. stephenson, esq., m.p., c.e., to the directors of 
the great indian peninsuiia railway company. 

Gentlemen, 

Having had for some time the various documents relative to 
your proposed undertaking under consideration, I now beg to lay 
before you such remarks as the perusal and study of them have sug 
gested. 

When I commenced the examination of the various voluminous 
plans and documents, I did so with considerable diffidence, because 
I felt that any opinions which I might express, based on documen- 
tary evidence alone, would be likely to mislead rather than to guide, 
in the consideration of an undertaking of such extent, and situated 
in a country to which I was a stranger. My difficulty in this re- 
spect, however, was almost entirely removed by the personal commu- 
nications of Mr. Chapman ; his intimate knowledge of the country 
through which the projected line is to pass, and his clear and de- 
tailed verbal descriptions of the physical features of the surface 
(which he has given me at great length), accompanied by sections 
furnished by your engineers, Messrs. Clark and Conybeare, from 
actual levels, have made me feel so conversant vrith the chief ob- 
jects and characters of the undertaking, that I venture to express 
the opinions I have arrived at, with nearly as much confidence as if 
I had myself visited the country. 

In an undertaking of this description, the two main points to be 
considered are — the commercial wants of the district, and the engi- 
neering facilities for supplying them. 

In reference to the first, they are succinctly described in a letter 
addressed by Mr. Crawfurd to the Bombay Government, 6th June, 
1846. From this document it appears that the great commercial ob- 
ject to be attained is the opening an easy communication between 
the rich producing districts of the interior, called the Deccan, ex- 
tending in a line nearly due north and south from Candeish to Sho- 
lapoor, with the Presidency and Port of Bombay. 

A very cursory examination of the map of this part of the Indian 
Peninsula is sufficient to show to the engineer that the principal 
difficulty to be overcome consists in surmounting the Syhadree range 
of mountains, which stretches uninterruptedly between these two 
districts. A further study of the map renders it evident, also, that 

B B 
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the insular position of Bombay imposes another, and very important, 
condition on the direction of the line, irrespective of the range of 
mountains just named, viz., that it must proceed from Bombay 
through Salsette to Tannah, this being the only point where it is 
feasible to form a connection by railway between the island and the 
main land. Tannah may be, therefore, regarded as the starting 
point ; consequently every approach towards the various passes over 
the ghauts must, in a great degree, be governed by it. 

For, passing the Syhadree range, your engineers have selected 
the Malsej Ghaut ; and, as the passage of this point is the only one 
which presents any formidable engineering difficulty throughout the 
line, it has had my special attention. 

Looking carefully at the map of this part of the range, I was 
struck with the circumstance that, in the vicinity of the Malsej 
Ghaut, several streams seemed to radiate from it in difTerent direc- 
tions as from a focus, which led me to suspect that the lowest ghaut 
had not been selected for passing this range of mountains. I called 
Mr. Chapman s attention particularly to this point, as one of the 
utmost importance, since any material improvement in it might 
possibly bring the gradients of this part of the line within the 
range of locomotive instead of stationary power, as at present pro- 
posed. Mr. Chapman had, fortunately, the information at hand, 
both as regards the principal levels (which are partly given in Lieut.- 
Col. Sykes' interesting memoir of the geology of a part of the 
Deccan and Syhadree range, and partly from his manuscript 
report of the same district in the possession of the East India Com- 
pany), and also the characters of the districts and the difficulties 
which would present themselves in other parts of the line, supposing 
any other ghaut were adopted *. The letter which Mr. Chapman 
addressed to me on this subject is so carefully and clearly drawn up, 
that I cannot for a moment withhold the expression of my convic- 
tion that the Malsej Ghaut has been judiciously and properly se- 
lected. The other parts of the line proposed by your engineers do 
not call for any remark from me : their reports give all the neces- 
sary details, which appear to have been very carefully studied, and, 
as far as I am able to judge, have been discreetly carried out. 

' ThMe ketf were obtained chiefly from the letters of Dr. Gibeon, Soperinteodent 
of the QoTernment Botanical Gardens, and Conaenrator of the Foreita, in Weatern 
India; of Major liddell. Commandant of the Police Corps of the Poonah CoUee- 
tonte; and of Mr. LangCbrd^ GnUector of Ahmednuggor. 
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As designed, therefore, your undertaking may be described as a 
line running north and south from the Pera river, through Alleh to 
Mhuse near Seroor. a distance of about seventy miles, with a trans- 
verse line from Alleh to Tannah and Bombay, a distance of about 100 
miles, without presenting any serious engineering difficulty, excepting 
at the Malsej Ghaut, which is confined to a distance of about eight 
or nine miles, where the gradients are such as to require either sta- 
tionary engines, or locomotive engines, with ropes so adapted as to 
work in conjunction. This latter method I think would be prefer- 
able ; it is less costly, is better adapted for a fluctuating traffic, and 
is more economical for the amount of intercourse which is calcu- 
lated upon in your statements of traffic ^ 

With such an arrangement there can be no difficulty in working 
the traffic with regularity, dispatch, and economy. The length of 
this difficult ascent is, no doubt, unusually great, and the proposed 
gradients very severe ; but, excepting in the length, it does not 
differ from examples which exist in several mountainous countries 
where railways are in daily operation. Looking, therefore, at the 
facilities which are reported by Mr. Clark and Mr. Oonybeare to 
exist throughout the remainder of the line, I cannot but regard tlie 
whole as easy of execution. The construction of a series of tunnels 
in the ascent to the Malsej Ghaut is the only work which would re- 
quire an unusual time for completion, since the great height of the 
ground over the line of tunnels would render shafts inordinately 
expensive, if not absolutely impracticable. Several years would 
certainly be required for the completion of these works ; but this fact 
need not, I think interfere with the immediate prosecution of that 
portion of the line over the Concan, extending from Bombay to the 
western foot of the ghauts, a distance of 80 miles. 

The next point to which I may direct your attention is that of 
cost ; and here I fear that my views and those of your engineers 
will not coincide. 

Their estimate for a double line does not exceed 12,000/. per 
mile, and in arriving at this they have evidently taken much pains 
to collect the prices for which work is now done in the districts tra- 
versed by the proposed railway. I do not doubt the accuracy of 
these data, nor that of the calculations of the amount of work to be 
|>erformed, as described by the sections; but experience in this 

* It will be remombered that this was written before Mr. Clark had found, in the 
second season, an eligible line of ascent practicable bj locomotives. 

BB 2 
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country, as well as iu tropical climates, in executing work of a novel 
character, leads me to distrust any conclusions arrived at by such 
methods. I am, of course, unable to state the precise extent to 
which ray notion of cost would exceed that calculated upon by year 
engineers, but I would certainly not venture upon recommendin;; 
you to reckon upon less than 25 per cent, above their estimate^ or 
say about 15.000/. per mile. 

In considering the cost of your undertaking, I wouM also suggest 
that you limit your expenditure in the outset to a single line of rails 
between Alleh to the Pera River, and from Alleh to Mhuse.. 
Throughout this distance there appears no immediate necessity for 
the formation of double lines ; the traffic will evidently be divided at 
the bifurcation near Alleh, probably into nearly equal parts, and the 
distance in either direction from that point within the command of two 
engines which might be worked with perfect safety for the amount of 
traffic as shown by the table. In examining the estimates of the 
amount of traffic submitted to me by Mr. Chapman, I have, of 
course, had the advantage of his verbal explanations ; indeed, with- 
out this privilege I could not have offered an opinion on the subjecf, 
which under every ciroumstance is so difficult to treat with accuracy ; 
but in this department of railway calculations it fortunately happens 
that the amount of traffic is rarely if ever overstated, when ordinary 
care is taken to avoid hypothetical items. In the present instance, 
Mr. Chapman appears to me to have been exceedingly scrupulous : 
he has chiefly drawn his data from official documents, which 1 take 
it for granted are indisputable, and he has moreover, avoided 
reckoning upon large increase in the existing intercourse : I am in- 
clined, therefore, to believe that the tonnage is rather under, than 
over, stated. 

In the statement of net proceeds, the expenses are taken at about 
600/. per mile, which I should think ample, since the price of labour 
is exceedingly low, the advantage of which will be felt after the line 
is opened, and the natives accustomed to the duties of working and 
maintaining railways. 

This is an advantage that would not be felt in the first construc- 
tion of the works, which will explain my reason for recommending 
an addition to the estimate, whilst I do not suggest it in reference 
to the working expenses. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I hope these few observations will suf- 
ficiently explain to you the views which I have taken of your pro- 
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Ject, and I trust that they will enable you to decide upon the proper 
course to be adopted in carrying out a work, the importance of which 
has grown upon me exceedingly since I commenced the examination 
of the documents laid before me. Whether such a gigantic work — 
in a distant country, where the resources, both for executing and 
working it, are necessarily limited, as compared with European na- 
tions, where railways have been so successfully established — should 
be left entirely to private enterprise, is a question I must leave for 
those to decide who are intimately acquainted with India and its 
people. 

In an experiment of this kind, so fraught with benefit to the 
country, whatever may be the results to the original promoters, I 
cannot help thinking that aid from the Indian Government is not 
only desirable, but necessary. 

However this may be decided, I am certain, from the information 
which has already been collected, that there is no country where the 
advantages flowing from the introduction of railways will be more 
signal than in India ; and I believe that no country will participate 
more promptly in the beneficial consequences than Britain. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Robebt Stephenson. 



APPENDIX C. 

NOTICE OF THE PAPERS SUBMITTED TO MB. STEPHENSON, AND OF 
THOSE CONTAINED IN MB. CHAPMAN 's BEPOBT. 

It will be seen from the foregoing report, that the engineering 
papers submitted to Mr. Stephenson were sufficiently full and con- 
clusive, to enable him to form definite and satisfactory opinions on 
all points of this natiire which at present require to be considered. 

The following account of the statistical papers alluded to by him, 
together with his report, may supply a general view of the financial 
prospects of the undertaking. These papers are (were then) being 
reprinted verbatim from the Bombay edition, with additional maps 
and notes, and will soon be ready for such of the shareholders as 
may choose to investigate the subject more minutely. 

The papers are as follows : 

I. A letter from R. W. Crawford, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Re- 
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mington and Co.), the Chairman of the Company in Bombay, to the 
Hon. Sir G. Arthur, Governor and President in Council in Bombay, 
dated June 6, 1846, describing the lines generally, stadng the rea- 
sons for adopting the particular route laid down, and submitting the 
line for the examination of the Government 

II. A letter from R W. Crawford, Esq., the Chairman in Bom- 
bay, to the Hon. L. R Reid, Esq., Governor and President in 
Council in Bombay, dated ISth October, 1846, laying before the 
Government the statistical documents finamed by Mr. Chapman 
(which are hereinafter enumerated and described), together with 
the reports, plans, and sections of Messrs. Clark and Conybeare, 
the Company's engineers in India. In this letter Mr. Crawford, 
writing in the name of the Bombay Board, fully adopts the con- 
clusions then arrived at by the officers of the Company, as given 
below. 

III. A letter from Mr. Chapman to Mr. Cravrford, dated 1st 
September, 1846, containing an abstract of the statistical papers 
then submitted to him by the Bombay Board, and deducing from 
them the final result as to dividend. 

IV. An abstract, by Mr. Clark, of his report on the line from 
Bombay to the summit of the Malsej Ghaut, and thence, by infer- 
ence as to cost, to Alleh, 109 miles from Bombay. 

V. A memorandum by Mr. Conybeare of the line from the top 
of the Malsej Ghaut to Alleh, and thence to the Pera river, with 
notices of the lines he explored from the Pera river to Indore, 
Hoshuugabad, and the coal-field of Baitool. 

VI. A general statement of the expected traffic, in which official 
authority is given for seven-eighths of the amount, and very pro- 
bable amounts for the remaining eighth : from this paper it appears 
that the traffic now existing and likely to come to the railway, is 
180,000 tons per annum. 

VII. A paper devoted to the traffic in salt, in which it is shown 
that this article will be carried from the coast into the interior to 
the amount of 80,000 tons per annum ; which traffic is included in 
the previous statement of 180,000 tons per annum. A memoran- 
dum by Mr. Ayrton of Bombay, attached to Mr. Crawford's letter 
of 18th October, 1846, shows that the manufacture of salt in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay can be greatly extended, to the certain 
advantage of the Government, and the very probable advantage of 
the railway. 
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VIII. Aq enumeration of many instances of the actual cost of 
carriage by the existing native means ; from which it appears that 
in the districts traversed by the proposed lines, a rate of d jd. may 
be charged by the railway, without exposing its traffic to risk from 
competition. To this paper are appended very important statements 
by R. Fen wick, Esq., of Khamgaum, in Berar, respecting the cost 
and difficulty of conveying cotton by the existing native methods. 

From these statements a conclusion was drawn, that if, on the 
one hand, the cost of construction and working did not exceed the 
estimates, and on the other, the goods' traffic did not increase, and 
no passengers were carried, the dividend would be ] 1 per cent, peb 
ANNUM. The account stood as follows : — 



Annual cost of working the 

line from Bombay to Alleh 

with 180,000 tontofgoodi 

per annum £74,021 

Annual cost of working the 

line from AHeh to the Pent 

river, and from Alleh to 

Mhuae 22,357 

Balance applicable to divi- 
dend, being IIL Ot. lid, 

per cent, on 1,863,053/., 

the co«t of construction . 205,778 



£302,156 



Bevenne from 180,000 toni 

of goodi carried between 

Bombay and Alleh, 109 

miles, at 2|<2. per ton per 

mile £224,812 

Revenue from 90,000 tons 

of goods carried between 

Alleh and the Pera river, 

the latter being the as- 
sumed limit of the GKmgu- 

thurrec, 31 miles, at 2f d 

per ton per mile . . . 31,969 
Revenue from 90,000 tons 

of goods carried between 

Alleh and Mhuse, (12 

miles south-east of Seroor) 

36 miles, at 2 Jet. per ton 

per mile 37,125 

Additional revenue for 

120,000 tons of goods 

carried up the Malsej 

Ohauty double mileage, 

being 2}<{. per ton per 

mile for 6 miles . . . 8250 



£302,156 



Mr. Conybeare*s estimates were not in hand when the preceding 
calulation was made, but have since been received and submitted, 
with the other papers, to Mr. Stephenson ; they render necessaiy a 
slight correction of the foregoing estimate of results ; and besides 
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this, Mr. Stefifaenaoii reeomuieiida. in his Report, tfamt 26 per cent. 
tthoold be added to the esdontes of cooslnictioii, oq aoooont of the 
rise of prices which the c»iistructioii of the Fulwmj maj produce. 
On the other hand, experience has shown, in every case, tltal the 
opening of a railway always increases the traffic, and most so where 
the traffic had previoosly been smalL To doable the prerious 
traffic, is the lowest of nsoal results, and it seems may he reasonably 
expected in the present case. The aocoont corrected according to 
these Tiewd, is as follows : — 

Tlie coit of coDstnction, at fttiiititfd bj the engiBeoi, if . . . £1,987,819 
Add, according to Mr. Stephcnsoo't foggeilioo, 25 per eest. . . 481,830 

£2,402,149 
Sobtract for raakiBg nngle Imea, instead of doable, from AUeH to 
the Pera rirer, and to M hue, as adrised bj Mr. Stephenson, 
one-third of 758,662/., which som would be the cost, if doable 252,874 

£2,156,275 
Or say, 2,200,000/., the cost of 176 miles of railway. 

AJniCAL DMBrB SaMM T g . ' AWMTAL BSCIIPTS. 

Cost of working the line from j Berenae from carrying 

Bombay to Alleh, taken at i 860,090 tons of goods 

double the sum stated in per annum, being double 

the foregoing account .£148,042 the sum of the items in 

Ditto for working the lines the foregoing statement . £604,312 

from Alleh to Pera river, 
and from Alleh to Mhuse, 
doubled as before . . . 44,714 

Balance applicable to divi- 
dend on 2,200,000/., or 
18J per cent 411,55 



£604,812 



In this account, no credit is taken /or profits from passenger 
traffic. Nothing certain or even probable is kno^n of their amount ; 
but as it is likely they will not be inconsiderable, they may for the 
present bo set against unforeseen expenses, errors which have been 
overlooked, or any reduction in the rates for carrying goods which 
mav be deemed advisable. 

Feb. 1847. 
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APPENDIX D. 

LETTER OF J. CHAPMAN TO R. STEPHENSON, ESQ., M.P., ON THE 
REASONS FOR PREFERRING THE ROUTE BY THE MALSBJ GHAUT. 

3, New Broad Street, January, 1847. 

Sir. —The question which I understood you to raise in one of our 
late conversations is this : — ** Seeing that two large river systems, 
those of the Godavery and the Khristna have their most remote 
sources near the Malsej Ghaut, and that even another, though a 
smaller one, has its origin at the same place, there is reason to sup- 
pose tliat that is a comparatively high point ; whj then, in an en- 
gineering view, is it selected for the place at which to cross the 
Great Syhadree range?" I understood also, that from the structure 
of the country, as exhibited by the map, you supposed that if any 
better line could be found, it would be to the northward of that now 
selected, and submitted to you. I might perhaps sufficiently an- 
swer your own inquiry, if I were to confine this notice of the subject 
to the peculiarities of the country north of the Malsej Ghaut ; but 
since public convenience, as well as the real facts of the case, are 
more likely to draw attention to a line south of ours, I have judged 
it proper to include in it such facts and considerations as may show 
why this line has been preferred to all others, both north and south 
of it. 

The commercial reasons for preferring this line, are given in Mr. 
Crawford 8 letter to the Bombay Government of 6th June, 1846, 
paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 0, of which I have sent you a copy ^ 
Possibly I may again refer to some commercial reasons for this pre- 
ference, but at present I assume that those given in the letter above 
quoted, are forcible enough to show that any other line must be not 
only as good, but very much better than that by the Malsej Ghaut, 
if, on the whole, it is to be preferred. 

Correctly speaking, we can hardly consider Bombay as the point 
which, in these inquiries, we are to take as the origin of the rail- 
way. That important seat of government and of commerce, is 
situated on the shore of an island ; and its harbour, which is eight 
miles wide, intervenes between it and the main land. This water 
narrows in going northwards, until at Tannah, 23 miles distant 
from Bombay, it is capable of being conveniently bridged. A 
railway brought to any other point than this, would require that 

' Inserted at the end of thia Letter. 
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the oommaiucaQOfi with Bombftj ^kjold be corapieced br «inl«rk> 
ing xhe ^wds aad pASsengers on tb« vKier? of the iHri>oar ; aiui, in 
miiiikiu Ci> the usual inci>nTeniec£es of scch a oooxse, will hoe b« 
fean<j the hemrr swell not cznfireqQentlj setting into the htzboar 
daring the monsoon. I belieire &I1 ^^utzes At BooiImt hare kng 
tince given op the idem of anj soeh broken line: nor are we likelj 
to doobt the propheCT of their doing so, when we take into maoamut 
the mnlia of European experience, and remember thai this line is 
to answer the porpose of a great tnink commmicatioo. In all 
fcUowing statements, therefore, I shaQ take Taonah. and noc 
Bombar, as the point to be reached bj all possible lines from the 
interu>r. 

AlU»agh joor inqoirr pjinteii rather to the north than to the 
sooth of the present line, as the district in which to look for a pi«> 
lermble one, I take ap the o.-mparison with the soathem dis&ict 
first : lor it is moch the better known in respect (j£ the details of 
its phjaical characteristics, and it will probablj sapplj aome parti- 
coJarb which, by analogj. mar help as in cocsiiering the other. 

For the imgry^iTg. porpose it will probablj be a snflifipnt de- 
scription of the line hj the MaUef). to saj. that, except the in- 
cline at the ghaat, it consists of first-class gradients, obtained 
with little catting or embankments, for all the distance ak>ng 
which the toathem traffic woold pass : that the ghant rises to a 
height fjf 'z 1 (>j fe^t ; and that this is the highest point to wiiich 
the liTie, 414 40 jar cofuidered, rises : and that the actoal ascent^ 
fi«her than bjr ordinary ]oei>motive engines, is a little more thsn 
1 7^f') ifrtv, axxd is nearly a straight line. No account is here mede 
of the bope tliat a better ascent can be f«>und dose by it '. 

The main liae of traffic to the soath-east of Bombay, now 
crosses the Sybadree range at the Bhore Ghaat: in the progreas 
of railway enterprise in India, pablic attention will probably be 
directed to this line ; and it. or one near it, to be hereafter men- 
tioned, may best be compared with that by the Malse). Here the 
^laot rises, at iu crest, somewhat less above the level of the sen^ 
than at the Malsej : bat the actoal ascent, as £u^ as it is afliected bj 
steep inclines, will be nearly as great : becaase the foot, as well as 
•J** 1*««^» «f the ^laot is lower. Campolee at the foot, is not 'MO 
issft above the tea ; while the Government Bongalow at ^^^f't dalln 

P<^t <^ railway woold probably reach on the tnUe 
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laud — is 1800, leaving at least 1600 feet to be accomplished by 
stationary engines. The ultimate height to which the traffic would 
be lifted, is as great as at the Malsej ; for beyond this is a severe 
locomotive ascent, through heavy cuttings, to the elevation eventually 
of something more than 2000 feet The ultimate elevation to be 
reached is, therefore, little below that of the MaLsej, nor is the as- 
cent by stationary power much less. 

The character of the ascent is not likely to be found so far 
vourable as that of the Malsej. The present road, which was ob- 
tained by means of considerable works, is about three miles long, 
and has in that distance about forty well-defined turns, besides less 
conspicuous curvatures; and it leads to a point 150 or 200 feet 
higher than that I have supposed the railway to arrive at. The 
steep flanks of the several mountain masses, as well as the chasms 
whose bottoms are the beds of torrents descending from the table 
land, afford the means of obtaining a workable incline for station- 
ary engines, or a set of such inclines; but the benching and 
other works would be very heavy, and the incline would probably 
be not less severe than one in five; certainly not less so, if my 
recollection be right, than one in ten. 

The current mileage of this line, is, on the whole, not likely 
to be so favourable as that of the line now laid out. On this 
subject, Dr. Gibson, under date of 8th October, 1846, writes me 
as follows: — '* In communicating with Tannah, (that is, in the 
Concan,) the road must either be led through a long tract of 
treacherous and generally overflowed soil near the sea, or must 
be led so as to cross the long run of hilly ground formed by the 
spurs of Pabul (or Prubhul) and the Match Ran." 

So also above the ghaut occurs the additional ascent I have 
already spoken of. Dr. Gibson says, ** The country for four miles 
would be found very expensive to work. This can easily be veri- 
fied by a reference to the cost of the present made road, east of 
Khundalla ; one portion is usually called the 20,000 rupee mile." 
(The usual cost of making new roads of this kind is 5000 or 6000 
rupees per mile.) This account agrees exactly with my own re- 
collections, and as very considerable undulations are here combined 
with a general rise of 200 feet in five miles, it is hardly likely 
that heavy works and severe gradients would be avoided. When 
on the ground, it appeared to me improbable that a better line 
than that of the present road could be found. 
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he-f*xA tL2§ r^jos^ r^nra u- the iddsts tke coamxrw k Sev«i, 
viok r! T^rsikztA it tbe TtS-t-r c^ tbt iD-ifrjT&se. Tbe fear Bw 
da«r^ vitiy/7: ^.casiid&T]J.'l<e tgirr^Wagsis- ii but be c^efflfiwcsl fcj 
at^ rrr»T, I CfbMTT^. thji i'jT a crjoaitrtUt jfamwy^ oesr W«r- 
(pMVQ. u>r 0',ier::2::iK.t ro^i b rxaoi &i#:Tc the fiells ixi feet cr 
flK«v:. I d-> Dv*. think iLe pa^«a^?e isti ii>e rall*^ of tLe V^y 

i!h0si^:f: ^atttwl I ddidc D-j fzrl^ST diffieahies vcnid occur. 

If tb» lib^ >je or/zrsiiered er^ti with rcferpDce to tbe soaihen 
Xnftdt f/iAj. it haes not a great adTactage in f<:<int of length over that 
l/T tb^ Malvej. Tbe two lines xiiaT be coosiiered as waning firom 
Tanrifth. u^ azutiog again at a p:in; in tbe TaRer c^f the Becsia, a 
]itxle >>elov the nK>oih of the Mc^cMa Moc4a : ther run akcg the oppo- 
MUi: f4dr^ of §ide« of a tiapezhnn. ai>i the diJSereDoe in length is noc 
more than 10 or 15 miles, or from a twelfth to an eighth of tbe 
wb>le di>»tance ' ; neither do the elevations of the summit lerels difler 
great] T. Gc^ids from berond the jnnctioD might therelbre timTel 
aloK/ft «i well br one line as the other, sopposing both made. But 
if the Mal««j line were first made ior other reaaooa. it wmild eost 
imm^^mselT leas to make a line to oommnnicate with Bombaj throagfa 
it, tlian to make a new line br Poonah and the Bhore Ghant. 

It lA alm</st impoMible to suppose that the northern traffic would 
be broij^t to tbe line br the Bhore Ghaot A rmilwrnr for tbat 
parp^Ae would invoWe bridges over the Beema, the Yeil, the Goor, 
and the Kookree. where their beds hare become wide and deep, and 
tlufir waters, in the rains, fall and rapid ; and the roate would in- 
Tolve an additional distance of probablj 60 miles for a Terr large 
amount of traffic. 

Witljout the northern traffic, this line, not so cheaply made as 
the Mab>^j line, and rerj little shorter, would have less than half 
tlie employment. 

Poonah, it is true, is a large citr and cantonment ; but its chief 
articles <A subi^ist^nce do not pass along this line ; thej are drawn 
from the southward, south-eastward, and northward. 

The passengers between Poonah and Bombay, who pay for riding 
in a public carriage, do not amount to 10<J0 per annum. 

» Btoce » line fron tbe Bhore Ghaut must pn>faablj follow the Oolsna Rirer to m 
IPtfalt •ereial milet to the «Mt«rard of Callkn, eren this nnaU advantage in length 
WMld B9C ia fact attach to it.-J. C, Dte^ 1850. 
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There can be no doubt that, sooner or later, this line will be re- 
quired for the conTenience of Poonah ; and when the railway system 
has become sufficiently familiar to native artizans, there will pro- 
bably be little to deter enterprizing persons from undertaking it 
But it was set aside, /or the first line to be undertaketi, from its being 
not better in an engineering view than that by the Malsej Ghaut, 
without having its commercial advantages. 

It is probably not necessary to advert to possible lines south of 
the Bhore Ghaut. The difficulties in the Concan increase, while 
those above the ghauts do not diminish. Besides, if the line of the 
Bhore Ghaut is already too far south for the northern traffic, it is 
useless to think of going further south except on the understanding 
that the northern traffic is given up. I proceed, therefore, to de- 
scribe briefly the valleys and ghauts between the Bhore Ghaut and 
the Malsej Ghaut, beginning at the southern end of the series. 

The Eoosoor Ghaut leads into the valley of the Under. Its line 
would be merely a modification of that by the Bhore Ghaut. Pro- 
bably it would encounter rather worse ground in the Concan, and 
rather better above the ghaut. Of the ghaut itself I know nothing 
which is quite conclusive ; but I have reason to surmise that both 
the existing road, and the flanks of the ranges, are steeper than 
those at the Bhore Ghaut. This line would be as unsuitable to the 
northern traffic as that already described. 

The next valley, that of the Baum, is said by Captain Liddell to be 
" very narrow," and by Colonel Sykes ** to commence about seven 
miles from the crest of the ghauts, where the mountain masses 
separate into two spurs;" statements which I conceive agree in 
shewing that, for a considerable distance from the western precipices 
of the ghauts, the ground is very elevated and very difficult. Co- 
lonel Sykes also remarks that the Baum, like the Under, runs 150 
feet below the cultivated lands ; from which it is probable that the 
level of these valleys is higher than that of their fellow tributary of 
the Beema — the Indrownee, which has no such peculiarity ; and to 
the same conclusions the barometrical levels of Colonel Sykes would 
lead us. The two ghauts which lead into this valley seem not to 
indicate that any advantageous place for our inclines can be found 
here. One of them is a footpath, up which a great deal of timber is 
carried from the forests below. 

We come now to the valley of the Beema; of this Dr. Gibson 
says, *' The next is the Ghaut of Beema Shimkur, access to which. 
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from below, is somewhat circuitous, and a little difficult; but the 
height of the ghaut itself (3000 feet), and the extremely diflScult 
descent before we can reach the plain at Deembeh, render this line 
out of the question." Colonel Sykes says, '* The river rises on the 
elevated table land, about the ghauts, at 8090 feet, and within the 
first few miles tumbles over several terraces. The valley, for 
eighteen miles, is, occasionally as narrow as that of the Moota 
river." Of the valley of the lost-mentioned river, he had just be- 
fore said, ** It is so exceedingly narrow that, for some miles, the 
bases of the opposite hills frequently touch each other, leaving at 
intervals little horizontal plots, of a pistol shot in width.** Captain 
Liddell says of this valley, that *' in descending from the source of 
the Beema, you enter the Ean-Mulla, a dense jungle, which ex- 
tends 600 or 700 feet above the level of the Beema, which runs 
along the north side. Numerous small villages are situated along 
the banks, with warrees (small outlying hamlets) among the hills. 
The Umba and another small stream intersect the valley." 

Proceeding northward, we come to the valley of the Gor; ac 
cording to Captain Liddell, ** one of the wildest and least acces- 
sible of any along the range ; it is intersected, in all directions* by 
the tributary streams which unite and form the Gor, a little above 
Ambegaom, near the village of Wojpeh. The villages are small, 
and generally situated on table lauds, on sides of tlie hills, with 
numerous warrees wherever there is a spot fit for cultivation." 
Colonel Sykes says, " This valley, from the sources of the river to 
Munchur (29 miles), is exceedingly narrow and tortuous." Dr. 
Gibson states that '* he has no knowledge of the nature of the 
country immediately below, or of the ghauts, which lead from the 
Concan into the head of this valley ; but above, the ghaut debouches 
into a narrow and steep valley, which bounds the upper part of the 
course of the Gor river. This valley is in many places so narrow, 
and the hills are so steep, that works could not be formed save on a 
level with the river; and thus they would be liable to all the acci- 
dents caused by a treacherous alluvial soil, and to frequent floods 
in the rainy season." 

The two ghauts which lead from the Concern into this valley 
seem to be steep, and the table land at their summit nearly as 
high as that of Beema Sunkur; or about 2800 feet above the sea. 

We now come to the valley of the Meena. This is not men- 
tioned by Colonel Sykes. Dr. Gibson says that ** its ghaut, the 
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Dareh, is a small steep ghaut, overhung by the rocky promoutor}- 
of Dah, a dangerous proximity, as the sudden fall of rocks from 
above, not unfrequently causes accidents to passengers here; the 
country above is difficult and winding, till it reaches the Meena 
valley.** Captain Liddells statement is, that " the Ambolee Pass 
leads into the Concan from the top of this valley ; there is con- 
siderable ascent from this (the eastward) side, and it is but little 
frequented." 

The next valley in the series, that of the Eookree, I have seen. 
The ghaut at the head of it, is the Nana Ghaut. Of this. Dr. Gib- 
son says, ** It is steep, and probably could not be made practicable 
for carriages. One mile north of it is a ghaut presenting not many 
difficulties, but the country E.S.E., through which the road must lead, 
is very impracticable, consisting of a series of very long rises and 
falls, following the meanderings of the Kookree river.'* As I had 
seen this valley. Captain Liddell does not describe it. My notes, 
made the next day, contain the following account of it : " From 
Heerdee (five miles from the ghaut) to the end of our long even- 
ings walk (westward) the country is, for railway purposes, of the most 
discouraging- description. We could see to the ghaut itself, and 
there seemed no improvement in the valley. It need not be de- 
nied that a railway might, at a very great expense, be constructed 
in it ; but as to taldng this valley with that of the Malsej so near, 
I think it must always be out of the question. There is a consider- 
abls ascent before the ghaut descends, the range over which the 
road passes being distinctly^^isible to us, and seeming to connect 
the elevated masses on each side." (This ridge, or probably the 
road over it, is stated by Colonel Sykes to rise to the height of 
2435 feet above the sea.) ** It seemed probable, that if a practi- 
cable line could be found at all, it would be along the base of a 
range on the north side, gaining the level of the Kookree by 
gradually descending the slopes of the ravine along which the river 
passes.'* 

The ride next morning brought us as far down the valley as 
Kamgaom. In this part of the valley the spurs were as nu- 
merous and as elevated as in that we saw the evening before. 
Opposite the village of Ooseran there is a ridge quite across the 
valley, formed, as it were, by a spur from each side, meeting in the 
middle, instead of interlocking, as in other places. Through this 
ridge the Kookree passes by a deep cut. 



A* ffcf *K KAETiSa^r:: i-ij f-f.-bUlj rentier. :ii» •i«iCT;p4k» 4" 

wj ele-kJ;-' •- %: ft diri4J5<-* t/> be ft r-'iftin ii:T€T5e«ie»i W xraiiT 

F'jjxaijr. "w*: ftrrive at the ^IaIs^ Ghftot. ftni its rftller the 
3th umi Kljora, alotj? t^hicb fiow? tt*- KtriftrE'rsr:'?*? C»f ihis, 
t>j*r sfrci: 1 alre^iT {rive:: from snrveT. ii:!] s-s^.ieri'^T sr-eftk: l^ii 
J I TLh) ujI X/r »itL-'Ut ajy5 to contrasi tbr lACg-iize f tv:. of the 
pr^^^'iiL^ aatboritifrs in r^*^ of it< '■nth thsi th^j Larr usel in 
th*: f>r':j/oirjj? 'lfrv;rif«:ion cf the other T&IIeT-5. Cv]:.nrl Sjke* says, 
•• It i^ *^*^v<rra] UiiWt wide, and lit^rallr as level. eTen to the 

m 

Lrink of the (rhauti?. ^^ jf anioc'tLed It an :" an eirnesirivn. whcse 
fctrenjrth no do'jM i*; derived from the impresf::n be hid retftised 
of f be riusi/:d features of the other Taller^. In acoiher place he 
qnoUrh thl-i valley, as one of a few which, from the neiAl->uring 
height"), apj/'.-ar '' as flat and (^mooth &? a iiiliari-table : bat 
when traversed are found to be cut up by numerc-os narrow and 
deep ravine-s." How little su<:h ravine* interfere with the general 
cljara/;ter of the valley, or the excellence of the line, the section 
alrea/iv ma/le will bbow. Dr. Giln>on says. ** Above the ghaat the 
ground pre?jerjts an al^ience of dips, and a level difBcult to be foond 
el m; where. In farrt. as the first report truly states, the only work 
of any hize in tFiat of cros«iing the river Khristnanaddy. near Oo- 
tor^r No amount of prejudice or misrepresentation can succeed io 
d'lhU^nlu^ the very fiatent features of this the Mur valley. The 
cumutrj from Mur to Alleh is througbilit open and healthy.** Cap- 
tain JJddell, knowing that I was intimately acquainted with this 
valley, did not notice it in his letter; but in mv notes of con versa- 
tions with him at Prxinah, before I visited it, I find it stated as 
folio WH : ** The valley into which the Malsej Ghaut leads, is per- 
fwtly level and veiy rich. From the head of the ghaut to Shola- 
jKK^r, not a ningle difficulty occurs. All the other valleys are less 
favourable, and Home of them are much perplexed with the feet of 
the tranverne Hpurs interb><'king across them." 

To the'>e notices of local [>eculiarities it may be proper to add a 
few remarks on the general form of the district. The Syhadree 
range fonns almost eveiy where, not only the great step from the 
tahle land Uj the lower level of the Concan, but a mountain margin 
to the table land itself; its fieaks often rising to the height of 2000 
feet aUive the elevated vallevs on the east. From this mountain 
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margin spring the ranges which divide the valleys, and which, by 
their scarped and precipitous character, prevent all intercourse be- 
tween valley and valley, except by a few difficult paths. These 
ranges rise from 500 to 1000 feet, and sometimes more, above the 
included valleys. Proceeding eastward, the valleys widen and be- 
come level, finally merging into the flat country through which the 
Beema and its northerly tributaries take their course. It is at the 
head of each of these valleys, and between the mountain blocks from 
which the several spurs take their rise, that the mountain margin 
becomes depressed and broken enough to admit of its being tra- 
versed by the bullock tracks, or footpaths, called ghauts ; but this 
margin is nowhere broken through except at the Malsej, and, may 
be, at the Koosoor and Bhore Ghauts ; everywhere besides, it has 
to be ascended from the Deccan, or eastwards, before it permits 
descent to the Concan or westward country. Midway between the 
Malsej and the Bhore Ghauts, the range, even at the points where 
it is passable, seems to rise considerably, and to decline each way : 
the highest point is that of Bheema Shunkur. The heights are as 
follows, all being taken barometrically, and quoted from Colonel 
Sykes's table, except the first, which is from my own observations : 

Feet. 

Malaej 2059 

Nana Ghaat 2453 

Bhore Ghaut 2S88 

Bheema Shunkur 2982 

Neelsee (the ghaut being probably something higher) . . . 2826 

Kundalla (arerage of observations about) 1800 

It is from the points of the greatest elevation that the perplexed 
and broken ground springs, by which the head of most of these 
valleys is, so far to the east, and so greatly, encumbered. 

From all this it follows, that that source of the tributaries of the 
Ehristna which is at the Malsej Ghaut, if the most remote from 
the main stream, is not necessarily the highest, and indeed is known 
not to be the highest. 

It would be easy to point out other features of the district worthy 
of remark, and not without bearing on the present purpose ; but, 
supposing that I have said enough to show that there is no ghaut or 
valley south of the Malsej, which is on the whole preferable to it, 
I proceed to consider those to the northward. 

Here, as before, I take first the road which is at once the line of 

c c 
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the present traffic, and the bonndaxj bejond wbich we sboold cot 
think of adopting another line, tiz., the Thnl Ghaut and its road. 
I limit myself thns, not from want of hda to show a strong presump- 
tion that farther northward a better line is not to be foond, bat 
that I maj speak within reasonable limits, and jet with sufficient 
particolaritj, of that which I do describe. 

I go first to that part of the line to the Thai Ghaat which lies 
in the Concan. Mr. Langford, Collector of Ahmednaggar, writes 
me as foUows : " What it is now I cannot positively say ; hot in my 
day a worse line of road than this from Shapoor in the Concan. to 
Kassara, at the foot of the gliaat, engineers coold not have hit on. 
The old gentleman who planned it, had somecnrioas views aboat road 
making ; and one was, never to go roand a ra^-ine when he coald go 
slap through it ; and this was the case with the road when first 
made ; hot I believe it has since been much improved, and one half 
the traffic of the Deccan goes by it to Bombay, chiefly carried by 
cattle. I doubt much, however, if you coald have found a line for a 
rail from Shapoor to Kassara, as, in parts, the coontxy is very 
nigged, having many deep ravines that would have been great ob- 
stacles to the works ; added to which this line is, at certain sea- 
sons, a particularly unhealthy one — ^in the rains, a deep jungle ; and 
Kassara, which you must have made a baiting station, about as 
deadly a place as any I am acquainted with, the fevers caught there 
generally being fatal ones. All these evils yon escape by the Malsej 
route, and have the advantage of a tolerably populous coontry be- 
tween Callian and the bottom of the ghaut, and, as far as I recollect, 
except the one or two rivers you have to pass over, on which you 
will have few difficulties to encounter. You have also this advan- 
tage, that in case of running a branch to the Bhore Ghaut from 
Moorbar, you will have an easy country to run it over." 

Clunes (1826) — *• Itinerary of Western India " says, — that "from 
the ghant, the same sort of hilly, broken, and rocky roads continues, 
with little intermission, throtigh thick high jimgle, and crossing 
many watercourses to Kurdee (sixteen miles)." And farther on he 
says, " The whole of the road from Kurdee to Kateewalee (foarteen 
miles farther) may be caUed a continuation of the pass, the country 
being hilly in many parts, covered with thick high jungle, and 
very little cultivation." In the Quartermaster-Generals published 
Boates, 1826, it is stated that " from Kurdee to Kussara" (ten and 
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thrco quarters miles) '' the march is through a completely ghaut 
country, and presents perpetual obstacles to troops from the imprac- 
ticable nature of the nuUas' beds; ascents and descents innu- 
merable ;" ** rocky impracticable soil ;" " frequent nullas,'*' Ac 

Although the road has been much improved since their date, it 
is conceived tliat the observations just quoted serve to show the 
generally discouraging nature of the country. 

Before I went to India, Mr. Clark, now one of our engineers, was 
desirous of finding a route from his short line to the Thul Ghaut ; 
this I believe he attempted by avoiding the direct line I have just 
described, and holding to the north-westward of it. Even this route, 
he told me, he found as nearly as possible impracticable. In a 
letter to me. written when he had not carried his exploration, pre- 
paratory to survey for us, half way across the Concan, he said that 
the lower part of the Thul Ghaut line had no advantages whatever 
over tliat to the Malsej, and he thought a line might possibly be 
found to the Thul Ghaut, by Shyera, and up the Basta. Since 
that time he has become, I believe, fully convinced of the superiority 
of the line we have taken. 

The Thul Ghaut line below the ghaut is not to be preferred on 
account of population and road-side business. In 1B2G, Clunes 
said there was not a single inhabited hut from Egutpoora at the 
top of the ghaut to Kurdee, sixteen miles from the foot of it. The 
Quartermaster-General 8 Routes of the same date, are little less 
expressive in the same sense. The country to the left or north-west 
of the line, particularly beyond the Vytumee River, is a continued 
forest thinly inhabited by a race of half-savage woodcutters, ruled 
by native Rujalis, with, I believe, little interference on the part of 
our Government. 

Above the ghaut the present road goes over the usual rugged 
fringe to the actual ghauts. From Wadewra to Egutpoora at the 
top of the ghaut (fourteen miles), Clunes says it passes " over an 
undulating surface, mth several steep ascents and descents ; but it 
is perfectly passable for cattle laden." From Nassick, eastward, I 
believe no difficulty would be found. 

Although not much reliance is in general to be placed on the 
character of the present ghaut roads, as affording indications of 
the probable existence of good lines of ascent in their vicinity, 

' For the rise in the Northern Concan, tee page 249. 

C C 2 
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yet, in this instance, we may gain more help than nsnal from the 
description given of the existing and intended road ; and I am the 
more inclined to collect here all that I can find on the subject, from 
having been disappointed of seeing the ghaut myself. 

Of the ghauts in general in this part of the Sjadree Range, 
Clnnes says that ** the country throughout, to the right and left of 
each road, which (road) itself winds along a ridge (or branch as 
it may be called) of the highest hills, is completely intersected 
with similar ridges, extremely steep, mostly too much so, in any 
cross direction, for even foresters to descend ; and the whole hce 
of the country is covered with trees, bamboos, underwood, and long 
grass. This makes it impracticable for cavalry, except by the roads, 
or rather paths, all of which might be easily destroyed by cutting 
ditches across them, where, as is generally the case, they are of 
earth, or by felling trees across at fiivourable places. From the 
tops of the passes the country westward is seen to be covered 
with jungly hills, for at least fifteen miles in every direction, and 
water is scarce, generally early in the dry season.** 

The Government has long been desirous of making this a con- 
venient ghaut, not only to facilitate the passage of troops and 
mails, but because a very important part of the commerce of 
Bombay comes from the countries beyond it, and must therefore 
suffer the loss and inconvenience of this miserable route, or go 
far round to avoid it. Several officers have been successively em- 
ployed on it for some years past, and various lines and modifications 
of lines have been proposed. Lieutenant Chapman of the Bombay 
Engineers, who is now in charge of the works, writes me, amongst 
other matters, as follows. After stating that the villages in tlie 
neighbourhood are small and few, and that it is difficult to obtain 
a sufficient number of hands, he proceeds : " During the hot season 
the scanty supply of water deters workmen from assembling in 
numbers ; during the rains the greater portion are engaged in culti- 
vating their village fields, which occupation an offer of employment 
remunerating in a quadruple degree, would, I hardly think, induce 
them to forego. And during the cold season, the climate of the 
ghaut jungles is of so deadly a nature, especially to a Deocannee 
man, that few are found willing to stand the brunt of it." 

Of the nature of the works he says, " In laying down the new 
line on the ghaut, a prong from the main ghaut was taken advan- 
tage of; ap which the road winds with a slope nowhere greater than 
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one in 20. The total length of the road is 28,45:2 feet, or five miles 
three furlongs and 28 yards. The greater portion, bj far, is in 
side-cutting; and that in one instance, for about half a mile in 
length, in solid black rock, at an angle of 45"^. Its width is 22 feet, 
and where no parapet is required 23 feet b the roadway." 
*' The inclinations are as follows : — 

Feet in length. Indinatkm. Feet aeoent* 

10,167 at 1 in 20 508-85 

6,897 „ 1 „ 21 804-62 

1,746 „ 1 „ 24 72-75 

2,588 „ 1 „ 41 61-»0 

1,608 „ 1 „ 43 87-40 

2,685 „ 1 ,» 44 61-02 

8,821 „ 1 „ 57 58-26 



28,452 110480 



'* From this it would appear that the ascent from Kussara to the 
top of the ghaut is a little upwards of 1100 feet.*' 

I suspect that from Kussara to the top of the ghaut is in direct 
distance but about half the length of the road. 

This line would be still worse for the southern traffic, than a 
line by Poonah would be for the northern. It may therefore be 
concluded that, difficult to make, and troublesome to manage, as it 
might be, if thejirst line made in this country, it could gain but a 
part of the traffic which would seek the Malsej line. 

An interesting point of inquiry, however, remains, on which I 
can give only a conjectural statement; it relates to the absolute 
height of the ghaut above the sea, and the comparison of its eleva- 
tion with that of the summit level of the line by which it is proposed 
the northern traffic should reach the Malsej line. The summit 
level spoken of is near the Alleh Khind, and is 2197 feet above 
the sea. I nowhere meet with the height of the Thul Ghaut ; but 
I imagine it is something, though not much less, than this. The 
heads of most of the valleys between the Malsej and Thul Ghauts^ 
are known to be higher than the Malsej ; but we may perhaps ob- 
tain an approximate conclusion in respect of the Thul Ghaut as fol- 
ows: — the Pera river, where we cross it, is 1702 feet above the 
sea ; probably the Godavery in the same longitude has nearly the 
same elevation. That point is, in direct distance, about 42 miles 
from the sources of some branches of the Godavery, which are near 
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the bead of the Thul Ghant If we allow seren feet per mile for 
the fall (a rate not equal to that of several of the riyers soath of the 
Malsej, and not one-third of that of the Mool, the first to the nortli 
of it), we shall find the sources are at an elevation of 294 feet above 
that point, or of 1996 feet above the sea ; and to this probably is to 
be added the height of the crest commonly found immediately at the 
summit of the ghaut. 

I think, therefore, there can be little doubt that the trafi&c will 
liave to be carried to a summit level somewhat but not greatly 
higher, by the route proposed, than by the direct route of the Thul 
Ghaut ; but it is to be taken into account that we then bring it to a 
line on which it has to bear but half the charge of dividend and 
management — that wc have to make a very much shorter, and pro- 
bably, mile for mile, a much less costly line — that we avoid the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of another set of ghaut works — and that 
we escape to a great extent the dangers and loss which would be cer- 
tain to arise from our traversing a peculiarly unhealthy district. 

For the ghauts and valleys between the Thul and the Malscj, 
my best and almost only authority is Mr. Langford, the Collector of 
Abmednuggur, in whose charge the country is at this time. I quote 
from his letters, except when it is otherwise stated. He begins at 
the Malsej. 

'* The first valley on the Nassick side of Hurrees-chunder," (i. e. 
the first valley north of the Malsej) is the Kotool, which leads 
l)y the large village of Kotool to Sungumnair, a distance of about 
.SO miles. In this the Mool River has its rise. This would never 
have done for railway operations, as it is a continuation of ascent 
and descent the whole distance, with one very bad ghaut, ^\sq or six 
miles from Sungunmair, beyond which the ghaut road is impassable 
f(»r carts." 

Here 1 may add, that when Mr. Conybeare and myself were 
on II urrecs-ch under, from the top of which mountain both this 
valley and that of the Malsej are overlooked, we did not for a 
moment hesitate which to prefer, supposing even both were open to 
the westward, and of equal elevation. But 1 have not heard of 
a ghaut leading from the Concan into the head of this valley, and I 
rather think there is none, or only a difficult footpath. As to eleva- 
tion it is perceptibly nmch higher at its head, and for some miles, 
than the Malsej valley, and falls much more rapidly from end to end : 
Colonel Sykes j^ivos the source of the Mool Uivcr, on the customurv 
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ridge across the head of the valley, an elevation of S061 feet; 
Kotool thirteen miles off is 2163 ; while Gunjpeer twenty miles still 
further, where we cross the river, is only 1770. 

Mr. Langford proceeds: — *' The next valley to the north is the 
Biyoor valley, in which is the source of the Pera River. There is no 
pass from the ghaut into this, that would at all have answered your 
purpose ; those leading into it from the Concan heing mostly, I may 
say, footpaths. Od the Deccan side of the ghaut, the country, as 
far as the large town of Ankola (about 28 miles) is wild and un- 
dulating, so much so, that no line, even had there been a good ghaut, 
could have been run through it ; and in addition to this, the road 
from Ankola to Sungumnair is any thing but a good one, as far as 
Dandurphul (not quite ten miles) it being veiy undulating ; but £rom 
this to Sungumnair, nine miles, and from Sungumnair to Eolar it is a 
de<id flat, and it is over this I believe you contemplate bringing 
your line. 

'* North to Il£yoor, and between that village and the foot of Patta, 
lies a tract of country the strongest on the whole range ; it lies very 
high, and although here and there small valleys run into the plain, 
the natural obstacles are so many, that making a road over it would, 
I think, be quite impossible. The only two ghauts leading to this 
tract are the Choonda and Menda. The road lies from Dholkumb in 
the Concan, by the foot of Rutnagherrie, now in ruins; but it is 
said to be so bad, that even brinjarries scarcely now frequent it, and 
it would never have answered your purpose. Besides these two 
ghauts, there are I may say fifty chorwaras {i, e. bye-roads, or thief 
tracks), leading from Dholkumb and the neighbouring villages of 
the Concan, into the Deccan, and which, in the bad days of transit 
duties, were much frequented by smugglers ; but few of these cattle 
could go by." 

Subsequently Mr. Langford qualified a little this statement about 
the ghauts in the following words : ** Since writing the above, I 
have heard that the Choonda and Menda Ghauts are not quite so 
bad as I have represented them ; and that latterly, on account of the 
scarcity of forage (the last three years were years of drought), grain 
carriers have frequented them, going to them via Rajoor ; but the 
country to them is quite what has been described by me." 

To proceed: — '* North of the hill-fort of Patta, the country be- 
comes more level : the Pimprec Ghaut, leading from Wassalay in 
the Concan, ib said to be easy of ascent ; but I have never passed it; 
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St lemds OQ the Decom side, into a |Jaiii OTer wliicfa a good level 
may hare been foond hj Sinnnr to Kopergaam. But mj recoUec- 
tions both of the Deccan and Concan sides of this gfaant is. that the 
access to it b particakrlT ragged, and that there are certain dips in 
the Concan side, a look at which would hare driren a otQ engineer 
half ciazT." 

Then comes his description of the Thnl Ghant line which I haxe 
already qooted. 

He Bnishes on this subject by saying—** What I haye giyen joa 
here is all from mj own obseryations. I haye been over the Kotool 
yallej yery lately ; the Ankola-Rajoor I have not yisited for some 
jears ; bat a man has a strong recoUeetion of bad roads and other 
annoyances, and soch are mine in reference to the ooantrr between 
the Rajoor yalley and the plain coantiy beyond Patta.** 

In this case, as in the other, I contrast the above language with 
that employed by the same writer in reference to the Malsej mate. 

'* You have decidedly hit on the very best route into the Deccan 
— that by the Malsej Ghaut. I have recently been over it, and, 
excepting the ghaut itself, I can see no impediment to the rail- 
way operations ; the country on this side, until within three or four 
miles of Pamair, a place 2*2 miles from Ahmednuggur, and about 
50 from the Malsej, is about as fine a level as could be foond in 
the Deccan, and in taking a line to the north of Pamair, which 
I believe your engineers are doing, you ayoid much of the hillj 
track, and get into the fine level of the Sungumnair district.** 

It is true that the opinions of these gentlemen are by no 
means to be taken as conclusive on engineering points ; but con- 
sidering that their official position at the head of their reapectiTe 
districts and departments, and their long acquaintance with the 
several localities, have given them strong reasons and ample oppor> 
tunity for becoming thoroughly acquainted with the great features 
of the country, I should have thought myself justifi^ in relying 
on their clear descriptions of other routes, and their strong prefer- 
ence for the Malsej, even if I had not had their opinions con- 
firmed by all that I saw myself. I do not think it possible for a 
person to see the country between Poonah and the valley of the 
Malsej Ghant, without deciding at once, that no line can be taken 
between them ; and, as far as I could judge, by means of distant 
views from yery elevated points, the coimtry to the north of the 
Malsej is equally decided in character. 
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Nothing is more likely than that, at some future time, other 
lines will he made to cross the ghauts and enter the Deccan. I 
conceive, however, that the points at which this can he done are 
very few, and are fieur enough from the Malsej to leave sufficient 
space for the derivation of a paying amount of traffic from an 
improved country hetween them. Nor can this take place, I ima- 
gine, for some time to come, if intending new adventurers have 
any prudent regard for their own interests ; hut considering that 
the speculative and adventurous hahits of certain wealthy classes 
of the natives, might easily lead them, under the excitement of 
novelty, and the example of our success, to schemes ii\jurious to 
us as well as to themselves, I have thought it necessary to suggest 
to our hoard the propriety of obtaining a legislative protection 
against the risk of premature competition. If that should be ob- 
tained, I imagine that the lines as now laid out, would have, in 
due time, a sufficient remaining traffic of their own, notwith- 
standing they might be drained of some of their original traffic by 
more direct lines. In the mean time I concluded (how correctly it 
is for you to judge) that this line would be made under fewer 
disadvantages, and with better prospects of success, than any 
other which the physical features of the country, and the general 
condition of its population, would permit. 

I have only to add, that the books and the originals of the let- 
ters I have quoted, as well as any other documents I have in charge, 
will be much at your service, and that I shall gladly assist in eluci- 
dating any other point to which you may direct my attention. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) J. Chapman, 

Manager, Great Indian Peninsula Bailway Company. 

To R. Stephenson, Esq. C.E. 

P.S.— :! have omitted to compare the length of the railway with 
that of the road by which the north-eastern traffic now comes to 
Bombay, or rather to Tannah. The line it takes from Berar, is 
through Candish to Chandore, thence by Nassick, the Thul Ghaut, 
and Bhewndy, to Tannah. Our line is nearly the same with it 
till we come to Chaleesgaom in Candeish, where we leave it and 
come to the Unkye Tunkye Pass, and by Kopergaum to Alleh, the 
Malsej, and so to Tannah. 
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The two routes are in length as follows : — 

PKE8EHT ROAD. 

Miles. 
Chaleetgaom to Chandon, by map 49 

Chandore to Naasick, Clnnet, 54 40} 

Nauick to Tannah, by a MS. route from the QuartennaBter-Oeneral's 

Office, dated 80th March, 1846 98|— 1834 

RAILWAT. 

Chalee^gaom to Unkye Tankye, by map 39 

Unkye Tonkye to the Pera, being six miles less than from Mannar to 

the Pera; Mr. Cony beare's printed memoranda 51 

Pera to Alleh Ehind; railway survey 82f 

Alleh Khind to Eoobee ; railway surrey 21^ 

Eoobee to Tannah; railway survey 63 

207 

Difference, the present road being the shortest, or about one^ighth 26 

The geographical distance from Tannah to the Unkye Tunkje 
pass is about 120 miles, and it is nearly the same to Chandore. 



Extract of a Letter from the Chairman of the Provisional 
Committee of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany, to the lioNoujtAiiLE the Guvernou in Council at Bom- 
iiAV, subnutting the intended Lines of Railway for the exami- 
nation of Government. 

To the Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bajit., Governor and President 

in Council^ Bomhat/. 

Honourable Sir, 

****** 

4. The views which have led to tlie adoption of these lines nmy 
now be stated. 

5. Bombay has a peculiar geographical position, wliich goes far 
towards determining the direction of the first portion of any railway 
proceeding from it. For, unless the dictates of experience in every 
other quarter be disregarded, it will be found nt'cessary to provide 
th»it no break shall exist in the line between Bombay and the in- 
terior ; and a break can only bo avoided by crossing to the main land 
at a pohit near to Tannah. In all matters, therefore, of a geueral 
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nature, affectiog the railway system of Western India, the question 
of reaching Bombay is, in fact, that of reaching Tannah. 

6. In determining the course of the line on the continent, certain 
principles require to be kept in view. Railways are new in India ; 
and the data on which their prospects can be calculated are, to a con- 
siderable extent, uncertain ; but their introduction and extension are 
much to be desired, for reasons of public advantage as well as of 
private profit. If, however, the first considerable attempt should 
fail to be a profitable one, great discouragement to future enterprise 
will necessarily ensue ; on the contrary, a successful railway will be 
the precursor of many more. The only method of gaining all the 
security for a desirable issue of the first attempt, is so to lay out the 
first lines, that they shall collect the greatest amount of traffic with 
the smallest amount of mileage ; or, to say the same thing in other 
words, that the railway shall be made to accommodate as great an 
extent of country as possible, although some parts of the country 
may not be so well served by it as they would be by direct and in- 
dependent lines. This consideration, everywhere important, has a 
peculiar reason, and peculiar facilities for its application, here. The 
great Syadree range, even at its most favourable point, will require 
unusual expense, both for the construction of the line on its slope, 
and for the current working of the traffic up and down it ; and this 
extra risk and cost will require that every stream and rill of traffic 
which can be gained, should be turned to account in its favour. On 
the other hand, the advantage of railway transit, even in cheapness 
over every mode of conveyance at present in use in this country, 
will render it perfectly safe to adopt, for the railway, routes which 
are somewhat longer than those now used by bullocks and carts, if, 
indeed, the necessity for such longer routes should really be incurred 
by the endeavour to accommodate large districts with few lines. These 
considerations evidently point to a single line across the Concan and 
up the ghaut ; and since the traffic of Bombay is derived from both 
northern and southern districts above the ghauts, it seems that the 
single line should take the most favourable engineering point in the 
ghauts to be found near the latitude at which it enters the Concan from 
the west. This view derives support from the fact that neither the 
Concan nor the country immediately east of the ghauts, is, at present, 
in a condition to contribute to the general traffic of the line, in pro- 
portion to the length of railway which will be located in it. The 
tmffic will como through much more than /rom tliem, and they should 
therefore be traversed by the shortest possible length of railway. 
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7. Nor is this all : a line of great internal tiafiic runs fiom north 
to soath, and, rm vend, Yetj nearlj in the longitude where the 
trank line abore the ^baats would bifarcmte to proceed north or 
sooth towards the districts siippl jing this traffic ; these perta of the 
line, therefore, while they are indiqwnsable to the coastward trade, 
will hare a sepanUe and important traffic of their own. It^ §ar ar- 
gument's sake, we suppose this north and sooth line in the interior 
to be already made, we shall see, at once, that the line to afford the 
greatest retom to its proprietors, and the greatest advantage to the 
commerce of Bombay, woold be one joining it at a right ai^e, as 
does the line now proposed. 

8. These arguments are offered to show that, even if the Conean 
were a plain affording an unchecked choice of direction, and the 
Syadree range were a uniform smooth step, equally eligible for oar 
purpose in every part, we must inevitably be led to the adoption of 
the lines now proposed ; and when, in this very direction a roate 
between Tannah and the Deccan is found more fiivourable, in an en- 
gineering point of view, to the construction of a rail?ray, than any 
other known to us, a confident expectation is entertained that the 
Government will think the country has been sufficiently examined 
to warrant their definite approval of the line proposed. However 
certain the conclusious to be drawn from these facts mav be, in- 
quiries as to the engineering facilities of the districts to be passed 
through have not been neglected. Bearing in mind that a favour- 
able ghaut (which it might be very laborious and difficult to find) 
would be useless, if it led only to an impracticable valley in the 
country alx)ve or below it (which it was much easier to learn), atten- 
tion was rather directed to the country above and below the ghauts, 
than to the ghauts themselves. The results go far towards esta- 
blishing the fact, that there is no other line nearly so good, merely 
in an engineering point of view, as that which is also shown as above 
to be preferable for other reasons. 

* * * * ]|C ^ 

I have the honour to remain, 
Honourable Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble Servant, 

R W. Cbawfokd, 

Railway Office, Bombay, Ghainnan of the ProvUional Committee in 

6 June, 1846. Bombay, of the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway Company. 
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APPENDIX E. 

REPORT of Geo. T. Clabk, Esq., Engineer to the Board in Bom- 
bay of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, on the 
Engineering Features of the Concan and the Great Western 
Ghauts. 

London, July, 1847. 
Gentlemen, 

The substance of the following report was drawn up in the dis- 
trict to which it relates, in the month of March last. I was on my 
way to examine the Eoosoor Ghaut, the only remaining pass which 
I believe to be worth any further attention, when I received your 
instructions to proceed to England upon your afiGEurs with as little 
delay as possible. This report is in consequence less complete than 
it would otherwise have been, and it has also necessarily been de- 
ferred until the present time. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Geo. T. Clark. 

London, July, 1847. 
Gentlemen, 

Your instructions of October last relate to three several works, 
two of which, the survey of the Alleh and Mhuse line, and that of 
the deviation line between Eoobee and the Bervee, have been com- 
pleted, and the results laid before you. I have employed the short 
time that remained after the completion of the latter survey, in a 
general examination of such parts of the Syadree range as were 
withm my reach, and I now proceed to lay before you what I have 
to observe on that subject. 

I have assumed that any line of railvray professing as its main 
object the connection of the Peninsula of India with Bombay, 
must traverse the Syadree between the Bhore and Thul Ghauts. 
South of the Bhore Ghaut the high ground is for many miles 
perfectly impracticable. Considerably north of the Thul Ghaut, 
and between it and the Taptee River, the hills indeed sink down, 
and the ascent to the Deccan is reduced, I believe, to about 500 feet; 
but such a route would scarcely answer the ends of your railway. 
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fti-d that considenble jmn of it vkich vo«d*l in soch m eee. psss 
ap the Nortbcm Konkon. w^^iild be cimii:ofis i3>i rerr ^xpeasn-e. 

The coantrr immedi&l^lT i»rth <^ the Thnl Gh&st k shm c^n br 
a cbain of heights, extending westrard from tke gbiots. sad 
iDclading the great moontain of Jojoa Movlee. This faigli 
groond exi^eiiris nearij to Vizenbre. tnd ftL>i^ the ls& bank of tbe 
Taonsa Rirer. Judging fri-m a geaeni in«i:oc&:n of this gr:*=rsd- I 
am inrlinei zo belie Te that hZLj line passing ni-rth-rirds z=.s^ tsra 
the whole of ii. The asjicct of the riller of the cpper Taonsa- &$ 
seen from Mowlee. is not inTidng. The Seer GhviL a^cct tria 
mile§ north of the Thai, is reponed to he Terr e&sj of a5o?::t- Im I 
shoal d niTich diabt irhether the approach to it frr-ta l«l:-w. Ij its 
Taller, that of the Berah, a triba^Jkir cf the Vrtamee. ^r.-^Ii be 
found prarticalle. This is the ghazxt bj which it was ax ooe tfme 
contemplated to carrr. towards Caleatta. the pc<st ro&i which i>:^w 
tzarerses the ThTil Ghaut. 

The C'^untrr immediatelr scnth of the Bhc-re Ghast. like thai 
north of the Thai, is cat oil bj a tract of high srrrnnd 'JiTidrrg tbe 
Tallej of the Apta from that of the Xagctea FliTer. and exteniin-^ 
west of the Pont S^chew's coantrr. I hare a'?o taken a s«cT:-?ral 
riew of this coantrr frc-m Tariocs points, and T am saxis^e^i that it 
also is icipract:*:able. This, therefore, is o>nc!asive azraln^t the 
great ravine south of Khandalla. across the head of which the opper 
part of the Bhore Road is carzie<d. and which is in soizie respects 
suitable for an inclined plane. 

There remain, therefore, the Bhore and Thai Ghaats, azid the 
ooantrj between them, a frontier of aloat T»» miles in length. 

I have not ascende*! the Thai Ghaat, nor any of the passes be> 
tween it and the Maisej. th'^ogh I have visited the grc-ond letween 
it and Auja Porwut. I have, bjwever. examined the lower pans of 
the vallevs desoen-iing from this tract, as the Chamal, the Basta, 
the Shvee. and the lower Ealoo. The lower Kako is impnhrdcalde, 
and therefore exclades its tribatarv. the Shvee. and another smaller 
stream which descends £rom Dolekhom. and with them the i^l 
mile» of froDtier between the 3Jalaej and the Chonda and MandiuL 
GhaatSw In this district are sitnated the strong forts of Madongfaur, 
Allung. and Koonmg. and Kalsabaee HilU repated to be 5t<NJ feet 
fai^ and the highest land in the Deccan. The Pimpree Bhore 
Ghaut, neit oocth of these, is very loltj, and evidenUj oot of the 
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Tho Basta is the river of the Thul Ghaut. I have ascended it from 
Callian to the junction of the Chumal. It affords so far a practi- 
cahle, hut hy no means a straight or economical line. I ceased to fol- 
low it any higher, because, though suitable enough for a common 
road, it appeared to wind a good deal, and to be connected with nu- 
merous ravines on its northern side, unfitting it for railway pur- 
poses. It appears to rae to be in a very high degree improbable 
that any practicable line into the Deccan should exist between 
Mowlee and the Thul Ghaut, and the Malsej. 

Of the country above, below, and upon the range between 
the Malsej and Bhore Ghauts, I can, with the exception of one 
pass, speak from close personal examination. This country includes 
about 50 miles of the Syadree, and several passes, some but little 
known or frequented, and a few accessible only by means of ladders. 
With some limited exceptions, this line of ghauts, as far south at 
least as Beema Shunkur, presents one general and remarkable fea- 
ture. It is not a mere scarp caused by the sudden cessation of the rise 
from the Deccan, and the occurrence of a precipice or steep descent 
towards the Konkun. These features are present, but in addition to 
them, upon or a little behind the scarp, there occurs a crest or ridge 
making a sort of boundary wall between the country above the 
scarp, and the scarp itself, and adding materially to the elevation of 
the latter as seen £rom below. At the Malsej and the Nana Ghauts 
this crest is imperfectly developed. Between and south of them it 
is from 800 to 1000 feet high at the least, and so perfectly pre- 
cipitous on either side as to cut off completely all communication 
save where it is partially cleft by basaltic dykes. The head of the 
Murr Valley, immediately south of the Malsej, presents a well-marked 
example of this crest, as well as of the description of pass referred 
to, two of which occur, and are both ladders, rather than stairs, 
of stone, the steps being prisms of basalt. 

This crest is wanting at the Nana Ghaut, the approach to the lower 
part of which is excellent ; but the upper part is precipitous and im- 
practicable, as is the valley above for some distance below Jooneer. 
South of the Nana the crest re-appears, and extends unbroken, or 
broken only by an occasional notch, as flsur as Seedghur, and thence 
increasing in breadth and height, to Beema Shunkur. 

Below the Nana, and between it and Seedghur, occur the heads of 
the Heera, the Doyefodee, the Bervee, and the Mogree Rivers, the latter 
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riaicg ijQ bi'iCh si*ie?3 of the promi^atorr of Seed^mr. The eoozse of 
eftch of th<s<i riTers is marked hj a spociuas pUm. estendzzi^,. Terj 
nULiij leweL to within a ooaple of miles, tnd often nmch leas, 
of the fiMt of the innate, and probdblj oovhere aboYe finm 150 so 
iti}^) fieet al»Te the lerel of the sea. 

The Heera and Dojefod^^ are priLticahle bj means of the Bemse, 
thoui^ their oaxaral oadet is bj the Ealoo. The lover part of the 
Mfjgne reaches the Bervee throogh the Chone jnngles, and is iiK- 
practical le. 

The excellence of the Heera and Dojefbdee Tallers. though tnntgd 
to account in mj amended line 'of I ?4^m to the Mabej, is of little 
Taloe as reguda their proper jd^iaota. which, from the Nane to Seed- 
ghor. rise as a precipitous wall of rock, crossed bj no ptfa practacable 
ibr bollocks, and much above ^>.<' feet high, of which the upper OuO 
or ^fi*> ittt woold be, as alreadj described, ascended on one aide, cnlj 
to be descended on the other, unless obriazed bj a tunnel of 
length, and which could be excavated onlj from the two ends, 
gfaaius are in fact quite impracticable. From the fort of Seed^ixr 
a spur of high ground extends three or four miles into the plain. 
This aflbrds an excellent and easj aacent to the platform npoa which 
rest's the great pyramidal mass of Seed^nr. Bat this piatfonn. 
though high, is 10<Xj feet below the main crest of the gfaaot. which 
rises a little distance behind it, and cuta off all hope of an aiirriH in 
this quarter. It is the occurrence of this precipice which zenden 
the Kopolee Ghaut so difficult, and made the hill fort of Seed^hor, 
like that of Bhjrogurh, aljsolutely unassailable from the Deecan. 

From Seedghur to Beema SLunkur the range rises in elevation i 
retains itd precipitous character. Beema Shunkur gives off a s] 
which passes south-westward into the Konkun, some ei^t or 
miles, and affords a good approach to its lower platform, and to the 
loftv detached rock, known as Kulwuntee cha MahaL Behind tK^, 
as at Seedghur. the main crest rises abraptir : so abnxpdj that the 
foot-path La carried along the platform fiill two milea on a leTeL 
and the bullock road three, before anj further ascent can be at- 
tained. The foot road then ascends by short traverses of sx to 
twelve Ceet long, with occasional steps cot in the rock, and thos a 
a«oiid platform is reached, and the foot of a higher precipice, to 
which the road once more passes on a level for some distance 
in fioal aacou becomes practicable. 
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Beema Shunkur combines all the worst features of a ghaut as 
regards the purposes of a railway. The elevation of the Deccau 
behind it is very considerable, and the level of the Konkun before it 
is remarkably low. The scarp is therefore lofty, and it is also pre- 
cipitous : and the crest superadded to its summit is broad and lofty, 
as may be well seen in the deep valleys by which it is scarred, and 
which contain the sources of the Beema. I have dwelt upon the 
features of this ghaut because they are in a greater or less degree 
those of all the range for sixteen miles on its north, and seven or 
eight on its south, or between the sources of the Meena and the 
Baum Eivers, which include a tract of high ground extending nearly 
to the Yeil River, and for railway purposes quite impracticable. 

South of Beema Shunkur, the general line of the Syadree lies 
north-east and south-west, and a number of spurs, corresponding to 
the ridges passing south-eastward into the Deccan, pass north-west- 
ward into the Eonkun. These are all accessible from Kallian by the 
broad and level valley of the Oolassa. The ghauts near to Beema 
Shunkur and Kotleegurh are high, and the ground behind them is 
bad. Further south, however, the ridge slightly sinks, and, at the 
Koosoor Ghaut, an easy valley below is combined with a tolerably 
level one above, and the ghaut admits of the formation of an in- 
clined plane by means of its spur. 

It is also to be observed that the Koosoor Ghaut is accessible 
only from the Oolassa River, and therefore can only be reached from 
Bombay by way of Tannah and the country north of the Bhow 
Mulling and Towlee range, which extends nearly to Kallian. But 
the Koosoor Ghaut lies nearly in the latitude of Bombay fort, and 
about twenty miles south of that of Tannah or Kallian ; a circuit 
which, disadvantageous if the question were one of communication 
with Poena or the south, quite unfits it for any trunk for the 
northern Ijraffic, which would have first to ascend twenty miles 
to Tannah, and then to descend the same distance to Koosoor, 
whence it must pass at least twenty miles still further south before 
it could turn the high ground about the junction of the Inderaonee 
with the Beema. The valley above, that of the Under, falls into 
the Inderaonee a little above Eendooree and Tullehgaom Dhabaray. 
At Tullehgaom this river is not above two miles distant from the 
Powna, one of the rivers of Poena ; but these streams wind in very 
deep rocky beds, through a country the surface of which undulates 
seriously; and a railway carried either by Powna to Poonah, or by the 
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d-^5.v: i>mi>'/Cr k>:i»js5:.': l^ fn^. fiL-n.-" it -^ Oi-'ifcai^ trLTaci. ace 
fri'— Pic»*ll . I'r; lie rr:«::iii *ioT*_ & pan rf »*ici 3$ tzxTfswii ry 
11* i-rWit^t r-jLi 15 f-.T eLi :r sr^tr SLiL-rt. ilzniss. :f zjX cii:«* la- 

'.'.-ji'^T r.'-^i '1^ 'n,* :f lie Bb:r* Gi*r: r:*2. 

hozLXMT h C'jSifiii*frkL'.i 'iir^ci; in::5t £>e cue. tzid u- ^xifod a line 

m 

Of ti« gr^'jLfr to tie L:'.riL .f the lLfcls«n I ckd ct^su vidi maeb 
U/ fc-;t th* fjrvjp&e? c-f the 
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It Cvr*':l'i*i':r. I mar a,ii a feir w:ri5 ^M'lKrriiig the ebant vhiek 

It '■uj be %^*:n It refenra^-e to the zsirs of the- tresdieKx. that 
ir^ui \-^yk Purrrit- H^rree-c bander, ani the s^mce brr»e«n ibetB, 
f.^ru of thrift duiuxt fexsum: c^ riTers take their rise. The Mck>1 
aij-l ih<fe Pr&wTuii or Pera. Kwrh*-nj ihcKiiaries to the •^odaTerj. 
nvg ufjon th^ northern and eastern ^anks of Horpecchander. and 
fr^ui thence north»ard5 Uj Aqja Purwt;: azjd Hatiunghar. Tbe 
KrviitiiL-ruiiUsit. a northern tntntarT to tiie Kokree. and thus 
through the Goor and the Beema. to the Kristna. rbes on the 
MKilhem flask of Hurreachander, and above the Malsq Ghmt. 
W^^tvard. the Kaloo rises, br numenras soarres. from the w est e rn 
fiauks of the sazne moontains, and poors its wa&ers into the Basta. 
or nrf:r of Kallian. 

For the^e reasons it would probabiT be thooght, d priori, that the 
Mal.M3 «aa one of the higher points of the STsdree range, and tbere^ 
fore tbe least sailed for the transit of a great trunk line of rail- 
waT. This u no doabt tnie of the range between Aiga Porwut aod 
If urre^chond^r. the extreme points of whieh rise to 400u feet abore 
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the sea ; but it does not apply to the Malsej itself, which rises only 
to 2050, and is therefore much lower than the adjacent mountain of 
Hurreechunder. 

The reason of this is sufficiently evident. In the first place, the 
valley of the Malsej is much broader at its commencement than any 
other of tho ghaut valleys, and is therefore less encroached upon by 
the high mountain ridges on either side, which in fact do encroach 
upon and render impracticable the narrower valleys north of Hurree- 
chunder, and those south between the Malsej and Nana Q hauls. 
Secondly, the natural position of the crest of the Malsej would be in 
a line between Ai]ga Purwut and Joodhun ; but by some natural 
operation, shown by the presence of numerous fissures and basaltic 
dykes, the whole of the crest between these mountains has been 
removed, and, by the excavation of a vast bay, thi*o>^7i about six 
miles eastward, where, of course, its level was lower, by the fall due to 
that distance, which, to judge from the adjacent valleys, must have been 
very considerable. Also the floor of the bay has not been excavated 
to the general level of the Konkun ; so that in addition to the de- 
pression of the crest, the base is uuusually elevated, and hence the 
actual elevation of the crest of this ghaut above the valley immedi- 
ately below is only 1700 or 1800 feet, instead of between 3000 and 
4600, as in the adjacent cases. The fact is, that instead of being 
among the higher, the Malsej is amoTig the lower, points of the 
range, measured from the sea ; and, measured from the valley be- 
neath, is no doubt the very lowest. 

The position of this ghaut in the bottom of a bay, one side of 
which runs out for eight or ten miles nearly east and west, offers 
another contingent and almost equal advantage, since it affords a 
regular and easy ascent for the line of railway from the plain to the 
summit ; and the spurs, which in an ordinar}- case might have been 
expected to render such an ascent along eight miles of mountain 
side impracticable, have been materially reduced by dykes of basalt, 
by which some have been cleft away and removed, and others much 
reduced in breadth, so that only one, Sindloo, presents any serious 
obstacle. 

In the Malsej Ghaut, therefore, the fallowing advantages are 
combined. 

It is in the direct line between Bombay and Calcutta. It is 
lower in elevation above the sea as compared with otlier ghauts ; it 
is, I believe, much the lowest ghaut in its elevation above its proper 
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▼jJIer in the K^iikaii. It i& ftcceasible either br a stni^.t rUoe 
of caj< in £fu:<ii s&-i one in eiebteen. or br m raodeimtelT cxzired 
on*: of one in fonj. The rmJler tboTt it admits of gndientB not 
exc^^eding sixteen feiet jier mOe. mi lemn as lov as Mhoso. and of a 
practicable line at least as low as Sbolapore. It adznits also. I learn 
from Mr. Chapman, of being carried br iino^»jecticifiable planes into 
the Tallevs of the Godai-eir and other northern rirers. I am not 
aware of anr lower gfaaot. A ghant accessible bj so easr. inex- 
pei^re, and direct an approach from below I am verr sore does 
wjI exist. I much donbc whether anr other Taller in the Deccan 
will allow of 75 or 60 miles of easy gradients, socb as the sarrejs 
now before joa prore to exist here. A better line across the Konkim 
maj jjof^iblr be foand, bat none nearly so direct ; and for the com- 
birjation of all these advantages I believe von might seek elsewhere in 
Tain. The Malsej Ghaot was not proposed to jou bj me. Indeed, 
from the great breadth of the Konknn. and from other caoses. it is 
nearly the last place in which I should have sought a line. It was 
recommended to me with the first instructions I received from tout 

m 

Managing Director, Mr. Chapman ; and after an examination of tlie 
country for two sea.sons, I may be permitted to add that the selection 
doeH him infinite credit. 

I remain. &c.. 

Geo. T- Clark. 
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itH rilK TBAVKLMXG EXPEN8KS OF THE KATIVES OF WESTERN IXDIA- 

The jfBHHenger traffic of Western India, although excluded from 
present entimates and discussions for its uncertainty, will become in 
t^niis a matter of considerable practical importance. It is difficult 
U) form general conclusions from any information at present pos- 
BtmnfA, of the travelling habits and expenses of the natives. The 
following cases of different classes, are selected from 140, collected 
in i Bombay, the details being mostly taken from the private 
ca«h accounts or other statements of the travellers themselves. 
They were obtained under the superintendence of Maunsingh 
Bhowaneysiiigh, my chief native assistant, on whose accuracy, judg- 
ment, and fidelity, I had every reason to rely. 
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1. A very wealthy Bramin iDhabitant of Bombay, who frequently 
goes from that place to Poonah, commonly spends about 26Z. on the 
journey, which occupies five days; he takes fifteen horses, fifteen 
^^gg^c carts, and twelve palanquin bearers. His household esta- 
blishment appears to consist of at least 77 persons, most, if not all, 
of whom accompany him. 

2. The widow of a native hereditary territorial ofl&cer of high 
rank (the Dessaye of Gokak, in the South Mahratta country) went 
a journey of 66 miles, in tliree days with ten horses, eight ponies, 
fifteen sepoys, ten hammals (bearers or porters), and fifteen car- 
koons (clerks, or men of business); expense, 73 rupees, 15 annas, 
6 pies, equal to 11. Os, dd., or 2$. 1^. per mile. 

3. A chief native officer of the Supreme Court of Bombay sup- 
plied particulars of 26 journeys on public business, of which three 
are the following : — 

** After a few days stay there " (at Honawur, on the coast), " he 
proceeded towards Sirsee, a distance of eighteen coss " (less than 40 
miles), ** and spent three days on the road. The expense incurred 
to him is as follows : — 

R. ▲. p. 

" Hire for six bearers, at 1^ anna each per coss (l^d. per mile) . . 10 2 
" Paid for carrying the luggage, twelve biggahes " (labourers) \ anna 

each per coss " (f<£. per mile) 6 12 

" Mess expense for three days 300 

** His people or servants, walking all the way through, as fiu as Sir- 
see, over a hilly country, got their feet sore, and he allowed oil 
of one-quarter of an anna every day to each of the seven men 

for three days 058 

*' Fuel for making hot water to wash their feet with 16 

The servants and the men employed in carrying the luggage being 

tired of ascending the ghaut, liquor allowed to refresh them Oil 

Torch-bearer's wages, at 4 rupees per month 6 6 

" Two servants' do., at 8 rupees and 5 rupees each 12 

" Two Bramin cooks do., at 3 rupees and 5 rupees each .... 11 2 

22 14 1 
Equal tu about 2^. *6*. 6(/., or 13</. per mile. 

** After staying there " (at Haweree) ** some time, he arrived at 
lloobleo/' (a large commercial town,) ** a distance of fifteen coss," 
(3bii miles,) ''6i)ending two days on the road: expended as fol- 
luwb : — 



it 



it 






' After «U(7'ii^ U Afaatolini^t^ h«retiinx>4 to Poooafa «-.:- 
It. 4*^*, ^.r.Mt^j: 'it <y4ii,"i7'l iiul«».> ''Sad IM ex p eai e a inc^r? 
l..m we *» Ml/zw* : — 

" T'- l<*>i-J^ Lu «n bww. (t « nzM ya iMj I 14 - 

•• f.i» tiMi**- iy/att, " hatd 17 S / 

" m-m «;**« a IJ < 

* tn»IUf ram ■! &i|tt| OS 

I, " M 4) fap« fa Baotk .... <t IS 

" <M>t Hmst at i nipas 4 S 

" Tir« Jinwia imIu, M 3 rspca asd SJ ni^mj ptf Bsotk avk . 1 1 

i4 13 

B^Ml to 2/. «(. U., « mhon TK pv ddk. 

Many hi the joumej^ of this officer srenge 1 «. U. per mile. 
4. A (riuleiiuuiu of Joooeer went with hu wife to S«tt&n. ia 
Akj% ; A\>.\MWM I \i mile* ; expenses as follows :~ 

" Tw'i IMinn* fw pDOoat S 8 i 

" T-a dlttn ti. Haiun fi i 

" Tvu hamraali" 'pMUn) " u cut; a cUld in acndU . . . . S i 

" Om oMk'a »(*•, at 4 nipen per mouth D 13 I 

" Oua Hf last'i dilla, at Z lupce* per mooth B i 

"MWan 8 1 

.081 

18 e 1 

il ta 1/. \U. U., «l, fM tbf wholf partT, %\i. p«r milr. 
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5. A native of the South Mahratta country went from Dharwar to 
Bombay, accompanied by a Bramin servant, at the following ex* 
pense ; distance 839 miles : — 

B. A. F^ 

" Two tattoos to Panwell, fifteen dayt, at 10^ rapeei each ... 21 

" Feeding and lundriet 780 

" Rent for placet on the road ** (to sleep in at night) 114 

** Bamoosees, for watohing 076 

" Toll at the Bhore Ghaut for tattoos 020 

" Boat hire for crossing the Kristna and other streams 10 

" CSarriage of baggage firom the village of Panwell to the bunder** 

(wharf) 020 

'< Freight of boat" (fiure to Bombay) 100 

" Carrying out things from the boat to the shore 10 

" Ditto from thence to the house 020 

88 4 6" 

Bqual to 8^ 8«. 9d., or about 2^(1, per mile. 

6. An astrologer travelled from Bombay to Jooneer in seven days 
for 17 rupees S annas and 3 pies, including the expense of the 
Bramiu who assisted him, and 1^ rupee, the charge of crossing seven 
rivers between Bombay and Jooneer. The distance by the way 
of Poena is 121 miles, on which the total cost of IL 12<. lOd. comes 
to 3 j(i. per mile. 

7. A native inspector of Government vernacular schools, in the 
South Mahratta country, went several journeys, of which one may 
be noted, viz., from Dharwar to Poona, in twelve days, distance 
268 miles ; cost for himself and his Bramin servant, two ponies, 
watchman, and sleeping places, 25 rupees 12 annas, or 2Z. 9f . 4^„ 
being about 2id. per mile'. 

' I avail myself of this late and somewhat irregular opportunity to state a few 
fiicts connected with education. Willingly waiving discussion as to the' connection 
of Ck>vemments with education, in respect of which I am probably much in the 
minority, I cannot revert without great pleasure to the visit I made to the Govern- 
ment school at Ootoor, a town of about 7000 inhabitants, 12 miles eastward from 
the Malsej Ghaut The native local authorities invited me to see their town; after 
showing me its diffsrent quarters, and some improvements in paving, &€., which they 
had efiected by local rates, without the intervention of the Government, they led me 
to the school, kept in the chamber over the gateway of the decaying fort or citadel, 
which occupies a comer of the town walls. The room was filled with inhabitante, 
and with the children, the latter forming three classes. The teacher had been 
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?. A fauiian mhalntjuit of BombuT veot on pilgiimi^ u> Pan- 
derpcior, aaxnDpmif^d br lus vife. nMAker, son, cookmg &«inin. Ibor 
Mfnanifi. snd &€rven baziian keggvs. The joqiikt occupied 14 dar»: 
tii« distuaoe is 191 miles from PanwelL The puir seems to have 
travell^ in tvo baUock carriages, hired for the joozner ax -^4 
nipejefr, lud & doolie, an inferior kind of palkej, vith six botiers. mi 
a cost of 00 rupees. The whole expense of the joomej, including 
the food of the mendicants, was 1^4 rupees 1 '2 annas, or 1 4/. 16t. « ^.. 
equal to \*. h^d. per mile, for the whole partr of sixteen persons, or 
I i<i. \f^T mile for each of them. 

9. Four inhabitants of Bombay went from that place to Ponder- 

brvujriit op ill one of tite osotzml GorennDect fchoo!a as PoooaL An 
vat <^t4Ted on, which va« coi^docted br nr iwdr« aaiiftuit, viko vai 
th« feUM; ichool •M the teacher, and vho ipoke Kng^Tth velL The cnt 
ill tttTir own laxigiia^e, a chapter of Gram DnfTi Hifftorj of the Mahxaxtaa, 
well an eTaiination in paning; and aolred rerj qvidd j a qsodon which l e qaii e d , 
witii vtb«:r operatunu, an extiactiom of the aqnare root ; ther pointed oct bit rode back 
Ut Kii^j^laiid on Urmt educational m^w of the world, in Mahrattfe, which hung on tbe 
walU ; tbej had commenced logazithmi, with the riew, I was told, of proeeedxnig te 
trig'ifiomctrT. The lecond and third rliurt acquitted thenu^Te* with eqval credit, 
ID ta*k« Miited to their lower itandinjr. School* like thia, I afterwards found, vera 
established in most or aU of the considerable riDages or market towns of the dittiiet; 
and certificates of proficiency, signed bj Mr. Eisdale, then at the head of the ajvcB, 
wtre often presented to me with ^yplications for emj^jmenL 

The large educational esCabliahmenta of Bombay require brief fntioa Tbe 
Klphinstone Institution, founded chiefly by fonds snbaciibed by natires, in 
of the benefits derived from the public course of the distinguished Indian 
man wfa'jse name it bears, contains 1500 students, of aU castes and creeda, and of 
all ages, from infancy upwards. Classes for the highest branches of literature and 
science exist here, as well as others for the most rudimentary teaching. Another 
inttitution of similar magnitude and character is under the care of the nussiooariea 
of the 8cottuh Free Church. The Grant Medical College, and other establishmenta, 
are devoted to special objects. All these are, I beliere, doing, on the whole, good 
senrice; but, if I am rightly informed, the great share taken (perhaps hcan iin« 
avoidably), by the Government in the management of the Blphinstone Inaiitutioii, ia 
not without some degree of the disadvantages which fc^ow snch man^gi iiut ia 
other cases. 

Home private persons maintain small schools for native children ; and somA of iImi 
natives, who have been educated under British influence, have kiteriy set up volian. 
tary institutions for (I think gratuitous) female education. A merdmat of 
Abmedabod, in Guzerat, has jujit esublished a school for native females in tlMU city, 
f«r which, as appears by the Bombay newspapers, of November 2, the Government 
*»a» U»t/>A«»d on him the native title of " Bao Bahadoor." 
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poor, prol>ablj on pilgrimage, and were eleven days on the road. 
They went by boat to Panwell, thence by cart to Poonah, and thence 
on ponies to Punderpoor. The expense to each person was 8 rupees 
14 annas, or lis., equal on the distance of 191 miles from Panwell 
to little more than Id. per mile. 

10. A dealer of Jooneer went to Nagpoor to purchase cotton cloths, 
apparently with one hired pony and one Bramin servant ; the time 
and distance both ways were 45 days and 1000 miles ; his expenses 
for going and returning were 4 1 rupees 1 1 annas and pies, equal 
to 4Z., or not quite Id, per mile. 

1 1 . The following may serve to show the manner in which the 
difficulties of personal travelling are sometimes met; tlie journey 
was that of a clerk employed in Bombay, who went to that place 
from Islampoor, distance from Panwell 186 miles. 

R. A. p. 
" He had his own tattoo and groom, and on the first day came to 
Oomrajj where he met with a friend who fed him and his tat- 
too ; so the charge is omitted here — 

" Left Oomruj for Sattara, where he spent for tattoo 3 6 

Brought some eatables firom home, which he eat at Sattara . . — 

Next at Kowteh, horse 033 

At Khapoorwhal, horse, groom, ramoosee, and self 4 3 

" Here he met with a friend going to Poonah, who supplied him and 

his tattoo with provisions, at his own expense, as fiur as Poonah. — 

" Left Poonah for Wnrgaom, horse, ramoosee, and self .... 2 6 

" At Khapoolee, ditto " (at the foot of the Bhore Ohaut) .... 8 « 

" At Panwell, ditto 039 

" Sent back the tattoo and groom, and paid for their provision, 10 
annas, for tattoo and groom, 2 rupees 2 annas, which is his pay 

for sixteen days, at 4 rupees a month, for going and coming 2 12 

" Boat hire from Panwell 080 

" Carriage of baggage to the dwelling house 10 

4 10 6" 

Equal to Ss. lO^f/., or not quite one-tenth of Id. per mile ; the time is, apparently 

seren or eight days. 

12. A Bramin priest of Bombay travelled from that place to Sat- 
tara in seven days. By hiring a bullock carriage to Poonah along 
with two other persons, for 4^ rupees, and another from Poonah to 
Sattara, with three others, for 5 rupees, he brought his own total ex- 
penses, including food, fees to ramoosees, &c., to 3 rupees 1 3 annas. 
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or 7f . 3|<l., being, on the distance of 135 miles, at the imte of a littla 
more than six-tenths of Id. per mile. 

13. Three Groozerattee mendicant Bramins, who were obtaining 
alms to the amount of about 5 rupees per month each in Candeish, 
travelled from Dhoolia to Bombay in 27 dajB, apparently on foot. 
Their joint expenses, which, besides food, included little more than 
ferries, came to 13^ rupees, or IL 5f. 10|€l. The distance is 213|> 
miles, and the cost of the journey was, therefore, nearly ^d. per mile 
for each person. At Bombay they realized 10 rupees per month 
each by their profession of religious mendicancy, and after a time 
one of them set up a native school, by which he raised his income 
to 15 rupees. 

14. The patell of Hewra, near Alleh, came on foot to Bombay in 
four days, distance 100 miles, cost 13 annas, or about If. 7d., being 
equal to about one-fifth of Id. per mile. 

1 5. A shepherd, a native of Islampoor, goes from Bombay to that 
place in seven days, spending on the road 14 annas, or about Is. Sd. 
The distance is 186 miles from Panwell, and the cost therefore ia 
about one-tenth of \d. per mile. " He teUs that he is in the habit 
of frequenting to and from Bombay, once in a year or two, to earn 
his maintenance, and as soon as he obtained it sufficient to last for 
a small period, he leaves Bombay for his village. It is usual with 
this man, that when he sets out for Bombay he takes with him, from 
his home, a little quantity of bread, sufficient for two days, and a 
little quantity of flour, that can serve him for three or four days 
more, and after it is over spends for hb eating about 1 or 1 ^ annas 
(lid. or ^id.) ** a day until he reaches Bombay. 



♦1 



It is not professed that these instances are sufficient for a full dis- 
cussion of this curious and important subject; they are selected 
merely to give some insight into the costs and incidents of native 
travelb'ng in Western India. 




NOTES ON THE MAPS. 



MAP OF INDIA. 

The qaadrangle figure whose angles are at Bombay, Ongein, Kyiagnr, and Kamool 
defines approximatively the country supplied with salt from the coast near Bom- 
bay (p. 816 ;) and also the part of India with which Bombay commnnicatei commer- 
cially through the neighbooring ports of the Concan (p. 164). 

The quadrangular figure, whose angles are near the words Malligaon, Deoghur, 
Sirs^, and Pnttykonda, shows roughly the country which has supplied cotton largely 
to the rest of India, which sends cotton now to Bombay, and from which sufficient 
supplies are most likely to be obtained. Pages 46, &c. 

The railway line which passes from Bombay by Callian, the MaUej Qbaut, Alleh, 
and Chaleesgaon, is that which was proposed for the Ghreat Indian Peninsula Bail- 
way : it hns a line firom Alleh to Sholapoor. 

The railway line which passes from Bombay by the Bhore Qhaut to Poonnh, and 
thence by Ahmednuggur and Aurungabad to Ajonta, is that proposed by Lieut.-CoL 
Qrant 



MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. MEXICO, AND WEST 

INDIES. 

The only remark required by thu map is that the straight line in Brasil, from 
the Parana RiTer, in lat. 26° S. to the coast in lat 8^ S., is neither a natural nor a 
political dirision, but an imaginary line, between which and the ocean, much the 
greater part of the population of Braxil is situated. Pages 160, &c 



MAP OF WESTERN INDIA. 

AS TRAVERSED RT THE PROPOSED RAILWAYS. 

(Compiled from maps constructed under the authority of the GK>Temnient of Bombay. 

Scale 10 miles on 1 inch.) 

The railway line proposed and sunreyed for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company passes from Bombay by Tannah, Moorbar, Nndvee, Kholetun, and 
Morosee, to the Malsej Qhaat : the altematiTe line, which ia deemed preferable. 
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t admili tlia lua of locomotWc power for th« uecnt, pUM* tnim 
Nudnw bj TdIdwIm to the HkIkj Qhm. From Ihr Iwt-manlicnied point the line 
ii cuily tn«d on the nup to Allch, and thence DorthiTBrd b^ Qunj peer, ud tbroDgh 
the Onngnthnrm to Unluee Tnokaee, and w by CbdMtgwHi j— natbwaid hj 
Beroor, Mhaw, &c. 

Tbe nilwa; tin* or linn propoted by Ueot-Colonel Qiml, from Inon Bonder 
and Tannah to Foonah by way of the Bbore Gbant, and theDca by Ahmednnggnr 
■nd Aumngabad to tbe Ajimta Obaut, are laid down, with locb detaili ai the alight 
infomiBlioo afforded, atid the known feature* of the countiy Kcm lo inggett. Be- 
eidfi tbe lineg frnm Inora Bander and Tannah to the Bhore Gbant, another line haa 
been ahown along the Talley of the Oolaua Rirer, in the belief that tbii ii the nort 
eligible, prrhap* tbe only practicable, railway route from the Bhore Ohaot to 
Tannab. 

The line from Koucylre Bnnder, by Shawpoor, tbe Tbul Qhant, Kitiick, and 
Cbaiidore, ii that now trsTeived by the north-eaiteni traffic. FreTioni to the &nt 
hnpTorrnient nf the Thnl Qhant, about 1826, tbe principal Bemjanw ronle wiu by 
Boputgnrh and Trimboek. No railway line hna been laid down on tbe map in thi> 
dirretion, tram tbe inpuaaibilitj of jndging, if practicable at all, what eouiae it would 
take. 
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THE XOBTH AME8I(A.\ REVIEW. 

Pnbliihed qmuterly. price 6*. 



BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 

AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Edited bj Prorewm B. B. Edvabm and E. A. Pari, with the tpccial \ 
ca-operatioD of Prodrttan Slusn and RobinKin. Pnblialicd qnuMrlj, ; 

THE AMEBICAX CHRISTIAN EXAMIXEB [ 

AND HELIOrOUS MISCELLANY. j 

Edited by tbe Rev, Ceorgb PmAx and George E. Eiu-l PnUisbed 



THK PROSPECTIVE BEVIEff. 

A Qnirterl}' Joarnal of Tbeolog; and Lilentare, price 2t, 6d. 
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THE TRUTH SEEKER 

LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY. AND RELIQION, 

D Free and CnlhoUc enquiry, and to the TraascendenCal and 
iilo»ophy of the Age. N'ew Series, published qnarleriy, 
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THE 

COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA 

00N8IDERED IN BXLATION TO 
THE INTERESTS OF GREAT BRITAIN; 

WITH BKMARK8 ON 

RAILWAY COMMUNICATION IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

By JOHN CHAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great India 
Peninsula Railway Company. 8to, cloth, 12<. 
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SOCIAL STATICS; 

OR, 
THE CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO HUMAN HAPPINESS SPECIFIED, 

AHD THB FIBST OF THEM DETSLOPBD. 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 8vo, cloth, lU. 
NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU AND MR. ATKINSON. 

LETTEBS ON THE LAWS OF MAN'S NATUBE 

AND DEVELOPEMENT. 

By H. Q. Atkinson and Harriet Mabtineau. Post 8to, cloth, 9«. 

THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM; 

ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

By WiujIam Rathbonb Greo. 8vo, cloth. 

In the Prtti. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

AND CENTRALIZATION: 

The charaeteristios of each, and its Practical Tendencies as affecting 
social, moral, and political welfare and progress: including oomprehendye 
outlines of the British Constitution. By J. TOULMIN SMITH. Post 
8yo, cloth, 6«. 

Ntarljf ready. 
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NEW WORKS-««i/<iiiMd. 




HEBREW RECORDS: 

▲If UIBTO&ICAi. BNOUIRY COHCSJUTINO 

THE AGE, AUTHORSHIP, AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. Dr GILES. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10«. 6dL 



LECTURES ON SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

AKD 

THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 

By JAMES HOLE. I>emy 8vo, stiff cover, price 2«. Sd. 
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THE SIEGE OF DAMASCUS; 

A HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

By JAMES NISBET, Esq. In 8 vols, post 8vo, 1/. 11«. 6<f. 

Nearly reoAi. 

THE BISHOP'S WIFE: 

A TALE OF THE PAPACY. 

Titinslated from the German of LEOPOLD SCHEFER. With a Histori- 
cal Notice of the Life and Times of Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VU.), to 
which it relates. By Mrs. J. R. STODART. Fcap. 8vo, 4f. 



NORICA; 

OR, 

TALES OF NURNBERQ FROM THE OLDEN TIME: 

After a Manuscript of the 16th Century. 

Translated from the German of AUGUST HAGEN. Fop. Svow 

In the Press, 
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NEW WORKS— conMniMA 



THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, « .x«mpiifled in 

the Beligioas Developments of the Greeks and Hebrews. B7 R W. 
Mackat, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 24#. 



**Mr. Mackay bring* fonrmrd In mpport 
of his Tieff* an amount of erudition which 
will prove formidable to hit antagonist*. 
Most of the best German editions of the 
Greek and Latin classic* seem to be per- 
fectly familiar to the author, who knows 
well how to wield such ponderous mate- 
rials The account of the thoosophy 

of Aristotle, given in the first volume^ is 
evidently the production of a master of the 
subject.''— il then^um. 

*'*The Prosress of the Intellect' is In- 
comparably tue most important contribu- 
tion yet made by any Enflish writer to 
views first broadly put forth Dy rationalistic 
German theologians. He has widened their 
basis— given them freer scope and larger 
aims — supported them by stores of as 
various and accumulated learning, and 
imparted to them all the diniity which can 
be derived from a sober and weighty style 
of writing, and from processes of thought 
to which imagination and reason contribute 
in almost equal degrees. This is unusual 
praise; bat it is due to unusual powers: 
and to bo offered to Mr. Mackay quite apart 
from any agreement in the tendency or 
object of his treatise. We will not even 
say that we have read it with sufllcient care 
or critical guidance to be entitled to offer 



an opinion on the soundness of its crMcism 
! or reasoning, or on the truth or falsehood 
J of its particular conclusions, or, indeed, 
on anytliing but its manifest labour and 
I patience, the rare and indisputable monu- 
: ments of knowledge which we find in it, 
, and the surprising range of method it in- 
' eludes— logical, philosophical, and imagi- 
native. Not many books have at any time 
been published with such irresistible claims 
I to attention in these respects ; in our own 
day we remember none.^'— JEramin^r. 
: *^ Orer the vast area of cloud-land, 
I bounded on one side by the wars of Uie 
Christians, and on the other by the last 
I book of the Odyuey, be has thrown the 
' penetrating electric Ughtof modem science, 
and found a meaning for every fable and 
every phantom br which the mysterious 
region is haunted?'— Atlas. 

<* All the views are Justified by authorities. 
The work embraces many important sub- 
jects included in and suggested by the reli- 
gious tlieories of the Greeks and Hebrews : 
and from this minute accuracv will be a 
storehouse for arguments ana facts for 
those disposed to attack the theories, if not 
for those who have an interest in delendinjg 
them. For a book so tnll of learning it is 
remarkably well written,"— EconomUt. 



A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF CHRISTIAN CIVILI- 

ZATION. By L. Raymond de Vericour. In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s, 6d, 

" It is succinct, clearly -written, and ** A useflil book of historical reference, 
may be called a manual of European his- being well filled with fkcts and datas.'* 
tory.*'— Economist. — Westminster ReriewJI 



RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM AND INFIDELITY: their 

History, Cause, Care, and Mission. By John Alfred Langford. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5$. 



SOCIAL ASPECTS. By John Storks Smith, author of " Mirabeau, 
a Life History." Post 8vo, cloth, price 6#. 

lemn and important a theme as the f^iture 
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This work is the production of a thought- 
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destinv of tlieir native country."— JIforn- 
ing chronicle. 
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THE HISTORY OF ASCIElil ART 4M0S0 THE GREEKS. 

By John Wivckei^mah. From the German, by G. H. Lodob. Demy 

' >[b, with iUustraliona, price I3i. 
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THE ARTISTS MARRIED LIFR: KEING THAT OF ALBERT 

DUBER. For derout IKscipIea of tbo Arts, Prudent Maidens, u well 

at for the Profit and [ngtrnction of all Chriatentiom, given to the light. 

Translated from the German of Leopold Schepkr, by Mra. J. R. 

Stodart. ! vol. fcp. 8to, ornamental binding, 6f. 
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PHASES OF FAITH, OR PASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF 



MY CREED. Bv Fraitcib Wiluam Newman, Author of "* The 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy," *' The Soul : her Sorrows and her 
Aspirations." Post 8vo, cloth, Qs, 



«* Besides 
tion, flrom 



a style of remarkable fascina- 

its perfect simplicity and tlie 

absence of all thought of writing, tlie lite- 
rary character of this book arises from its 
display of the writer's mind, and the narra- 

tivt; of hiii struggles In addition to 

the religious ana metaphysical interest, it 
contains sorao more tangible biographical 
matter, in incidental pictures of the writer's 
career, and glirap»es of the alienations and 
social persecutions ho underwent in conse- 
quence of his oplnioM."— Spectator. 

** The book altogetlier is a most remark- 
able book, and is destined, we think, to 
acquire all the notoriety which was attained 
a few jrears since by the * Vostiges of Crea- 
tion,' and to produce a more lasting effect." 
— Weekly yen's, 

** Xowork in our experience has ret been 
published so capable of grasping the mind 
of tlie reader and carrying him through 
the tortuous labyrinth of religious contro- 
versy: no work so energetically clearing 
the subject of all its ambiguities and sophis- 
tications ; no work so capable of making a 
path for the new reformation to tread se- 
curely on. In this history of the conflicts 
of a deeply religioos mind, courageously 



seeking the truth, and conquering foi* itself, 
bit by Dit, the right to pronounce dogmatl> 
cally on that which it had heretofore ac- 
cepted traditionaUy, we see reflected, as in 
a mirror, the history of the last few centu- 
ries. Modem suiritualinn has reason to be 
deeply grateful to Mr. Newman : his learn- 
ing, his piety, his courage, his candour, 
and his thorough mastery of his sulject, 
render his alliance doubly precious to the 
cause."— TA** Leader. 

** Mr. Newman is a master of style, and 
his book, written in plain and nerrous 
English, treats of too Important a subiect 
to fail in commanding the attention or all 
thinking men, and particularly of all tha 
ministers of religion."— £c(m«m<«f. 

**As a narrative of the various doubts 
and misgivings that beset a religious mind 
when compefled by conviction to deviate 
from the orthodox views, and as a history 
of the conclusions arrived at by an intelli- 
gent and educated mind, with the reasona 
and steps by which such conclusions were 
gained, this work is most interesting and 
of great importance."— Ifominy Adrer- 
tUer. 



NEW EDITION. WITH ADDITIONS. 

THE SOUL: HER SORROWS AND HER ASPIRATIONS. An 

Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul, as the basis of Theo- 
logy. Bv Francis William Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Author of " A History of the Hebrew Monarchy." 
Post 8vo, cloth, 65. 

need not comment, The force with which 
he puts his arguments, whether for good 
or for evil, is obvious on every page."— > 
Literary Gazette. 

** We have seldom met with so much preg- 
nant and suggestive matter in a small com- 
Sass, as in this remarkable volume. It is 
Istinguished by a force of thought and 
freshness of feeling, rare In the treatment 
of religious subjects."— /imu^i^^v* 



"The spirit throughout has our warmest 
symimthy. It contains more of the genuine 
life of Christianity, than half the books that 
are coldly elaborated in its defence. Tlie 
charm of the volume is the tone of faithful- 
ness and sincerity which it breathes— the 
evidences which it affords in every page, of 
bciui^ drawn direct from the fountains of 
conviction."— Projw*rf»r#? Krrieir. 

** On tlie great ability of the author we 



HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, fit>m the Administra- 

tion of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis Wiluam 
Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of 
" The Soul : her Sorrows and Aspirations," &c. 8vo, cloth, 10». Bd. 



** It is truly refreshing to And Jewish 
history treared. as in the volume before us, 
according to the rules of sound criticism, 

and good sense The publication of 

such a work will form an epoch in biblical 
literature in this country."- /n^iilrer. 

"The Author has brought a very acute 
mind, familiar with knowledge that is 
Iwyond the range of ordinary scholarship, 
to the task of combining and interpreting 
the antique and fragmentary records which 



contain the only materials for his work."— 
Praxpectfre Reriew. 

** This book must be renrded, we think, 
as tlie most valuable contrnmtion ever made 
in the English Language to our means of un- 
derstanding that portion of Hebrew History 

to which it relates The Author has 

not the common superstitious reverence for 
the Hible, but he shows everywhere a large, 
humane, and Christian spiriL."— JlfoMa- 
chtuettM Quarterly Review. 
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THE LIFE OF JESITS, CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By Dr. dav 

FrIEDBICB STIUU88. 8 voli. Svo, 1/. 16<^ clotfa. 
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EKDEAVOURS UTEB THE CHmSTIA!! LIFE. raoT sEiuEa. 

By Jambs Martiiikau. Second Edition. 12ma, 7t. 6d., cloth. 



ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, second series. 

By James MaJOinbau. IZmo, 7j. 6ii, cloth. 

Tolumc or *BnileaToun allcr Ihe Chriitlan doi In all dr^i^niu mliKi w^tc Thhb 
Life.' bwHiH wben all Ihal aula not our Uiem InlcIIiHHua] aUiBuIni, moral poUah, 
tula UomlllBd. wn baie iiJII It^ more to nnd iD KHnemODdi rallIla1uedlflcaIl()B."— 
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ITALT : PAST AJID PRESENT. Or, General view, of it> Htaory, 
Religion, PoliticB, Literuture, anJ Art. By L. iUEiffm. 2 voU. pmt 
Sto, clolb, 10>. 6d. 
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The foUoviug notlcti refer to tbe flnt volume ot tbe work: — 
'TNetark ll ftdEainbte,iikefV].imLniL-' |ror«ifn«r» ud In iht idgbKr qiul 
1 un delichled to And cu jEattJuk {(Jwught wt nu^ Tomiiiend Ih* fculk 



cominf Forwud Vl'ui lo mueb nL»hEv trd- 1 hi* icittCf uidoftflo orlfiniL erillelHD, ud 
IhuiLum, to Tindicate bli coiitiErv [leiiIiIiLi qiijck percrptloo of the fTud uhI 
obtain (nrUlUpiaprrliiteiHtin in'< i-j r> I beauT^Hn^b saSn lllenllin."— PrM- 
~ " cttl.in t*t Krrllt Amtneam Srcitn 

[IniiDua paralltJ of tb« poi^LiHt and Uli 
liitKiry or IUIt fnm UW earUal perl 
the middle aiH la lh> pKietil Unu. 
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HISTOHICAl SKETCHES OF THE OLD PiDiTERS. b, a. 

Author of the " Log C&bin." it. 64., paper cover ; S<., cloth. 
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A DISCOURSE OF MAHERS PEKTAIXIXG TO REUGION. 

By Theodore Parker. Post 8to, 7^^ cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Book 4.— The Belation of the Beli- 



Book 1. — Of Beligion in GeDeral ; or. 
a Discourse of the Sentiment ana 
its Manifestations. 

Book 2.— The Belation of the Reli- 
gions Sentiment to God ; or, a Dis- 
course of Inspiration. 

Book 3.~The Belation of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment to Jesus of Naza- 
reth ; or, a Discourse of Christianity. 

**Mr. Parker is a vny orivinal writer. 
We recommend the work to our readers as 
one of a very remarkable kind, which 
cannot fairlr be judred of by detached ex- 
tncU."—Edinlmrgh Revierc, Oct^ IM7. 

" Parker write* like a Heoivw prophet, 
enriclied by the ripest culture of the modem 

world His loftiest theories come 

thunderinf down into life with a rapidity 
and directness of aim which, while they 
alarm the timid and amaze the insincere, 
afford proof that he is less eager to be a 
reformer of men's tlilnking, thsua a thinker 
for their reformation. Whatever Judgment 
the reader may pronounce on the philo- 
sophy of the volume, he will close it, we 
venture to affirm, with the c<msciousness 
that he leaves the presence of a truly great 
mind ; of one who is not only unoppressed 
br his large store of learning, but seems 
absolutely to re<|uire a massive weight of 
knowledge to resist and regulate the native 
force of nis thouzht, and occupy the grasp 
of his imagination."— ir«tf ml lufer §md 
Foreign Quarterlv Rerirrrt 1847. 

** There is a mastery shown over every 
element of the Great Hubject, and the slight 
treatment of it in parts no reader can help 
attributing to the plan of the work, rather 
than to the incapacity of the author. From 
the resources of a ralnd singularly exube- 
rant by nature and laboriously enriched 



gious Sentiment to the Greatest 

of Books; or, a Discoorte of tha 

Bible. 

Book 5.— The ReUtion of the Seli- 

ious Sentiment to the Greatest of 



S 



uman Institutions; or,aDiBOOiir»e 
of the Church. 



by culture, a system of resoUs b 
thrown up^ and spread out in luminovs 



exposition,*'— Prosgpxrfww Bevinr 
A\i^ Parker is no ephemeral 



Mr. 



His aspirations for the future are 
not less glowing than his eatimate for the 
past. He revels in warm anticipatioDs of 
the orient splendours, of which all past 

systems are but the precursors His 

language is neither narrow nor onattraetiTe ; 
there is a consistency and boldness aboot it 
which will strike upon chords which, whsa 
they do vibrate, will make the ears ason 
than tingle. We are living in an aae wfaidi 
deals in broad and exhaustive theoriea; 
whidi reqvires a mrstem that wiU acoooat 
for everything, and assigns to every fact a 
place, and that no forc«l one, in the Tast 
economy of things."— CTkristtaa Bement^ 
l>rancer, 

** It is impossible for any one to read the 
vrritinn of Theodore Parker without bda* 
strongly impressed by them. They abound 
in paasaces of fervid eloquence— eloqueiice 
as remarkable for the truth of feeling which 
direcu it, as for the genius by which it is 
inspired. Ther are distinguished by philo- 
sophical thought and learned invesuntion, 
no less than by the sensibility to beauty 
and goodness which they maniJest."^- 
ChrUtian R^ormer. 



THE DECAY OF TRADITION.Ui FAITH, AND REESTABLISH- 

MENT OF FAITH UPON PHILOSOPHY. Two Lectures delirered 
at Finsbury Chapel, South Place. By Henry Xersov, M.A. Poat 
8vo, paper cover, price If. 

By the same Author. 

RATIONAL FAITH. Three Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, 
South Place. Post 8vo, paper cover, price U. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE RELIGION OF NATURE. Being 

the above Five Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place. 
By Hemby Iebsom, M.A. Post 8vo, paper cover, price 2f. 
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CHANNING'S WORKS, COMPLETE. Edited by Joseph Bab«b. In 
6 vols. 12mo, 6«. sewed, 8«., cloth. 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANOTNG, D.D. With Ex- 

tracts from his Correspondence and Mannscripts. Edited by his 
Nephew, Wiluam Henry Channino ; and embellished by two very 
superior Portraits of Dr. Channing, engraved on steel, from paintings 
by the eminent artists Allston and Gambardella. 8 vols, post 8vo, 
cloth. Published at 1/. 8«., now reduced to 10s. 6d. 

his eloquence in the power which elerated 
ideas aud enlarfed conception! of all that 
is Just, pure, true, grand, beautifhl, loving, 
and hoij, had in the transformation of nil 
being." — Chamben* Journal. 

** The felicitous combination of a chaste 
and eloquent style with clear and powerful 
reasoning, placed his writings before his 
age generally, and far before his age in 
the United States."— TaK's Magazine. 

**He was a remarkable man, and he 
rendered remarkable service. His mental 
history ia deeply interesting."— ^rtocfic 
Seview. 

**We find it diflBcult to tear ourselret 
firom these deeply-interesting volumes, 
which we are duposed to rank among the 
best biographies of the te."—ChrUtUtn 
Riiformer. 



** This is a valuable contribution to lite« 
rature. The peculiar eminence reached by 
Dr. Channing during liis life makes a 
history of himself auu of his mind indis- 
pensaSlc to the future student of opinion." 
— Athenttum. 

*' It is a work of high merit, and of deep 
interest."— JSLrrtwi £w*r. 

" Dr. Channing had none of the narrow 
intolerance that distinguishes the more 
rigid sectarians."— S/MTM^iyr. 

^* It is pleasing to add, that objections to 
the theological tenets of Dr. Channing, 
do not prevent our entertaining a high 
admiration of his general writings; but 
this admiration rises to a far higher feeling 
as we study his biography ; for we see that, 
* singularly lofty as is the spirit which his 
writmgs breathe, he was true to them in 
heart and life : ' and we And the secret of 



THE BEAUTIES OF CHANNINO. With an Essay prefixed. By 
Wiluam Mountford. 12mo, cloth, 2*. 6rf. 

read to us by a kindred spirit 

Those who have read Martyria will feel 
that no man can be better qualified than 
its author, to bring together those passages 
which are at once most characteristic, and 
most rich in matter tending to the moral 
and religiQus elevation of human beingi." 
—Inquirer. 



**This is really a book of beauties. It is 
no collection of shreds and [wtcltes, but a 
faithful representative of a mind which 
dewrves to have its image reproduced in 
a thousand forms. It is such a selection 
from Channing as Channing himself might 
have made. It is as though we had the 
choicest passages of those divine discourses 
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CHRISTLiNin : THE DELIVERANCE OF THE SOUL, AUD 

ITS LIFE. By William Mountford, M.A. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 2*. 



MARTYRIA : A LEGEND. Wherein are contained HomUies, Conver- 
sations, and Incidents of the Reign of Eklward the Sixth. Written by 
William Mountford, Clerk. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 6#. 
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A KETBOSPEiT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 

or. the Cfaordli. Ponxamfin, and Free Inqmrr. Bj 
TATiXfi, B^ Post ^o, l(u. Cd. aoch. 
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work » vnitea m a tkmmrij htmm- we* beaeflCy. Xay, kr 

fif«] M/ie, wfciiiiiMi giliiMJie rcMUftf «ad thr reUfkn of 

earef Hi rtta reii ; >» fmU o# tbovfte, «ad (»■ to profLBee a 

deode^lj onc»al i» iu eharacter. It » peop' 

aaiibed ateu 5y the modc«C7 vfaick assallj only as one cfciit la a 

dwractcnics tr«e mtntV — imqukrrr. ekmrek 

** Mr. Tmj]tn it artoated bf bo Mctariaa fracp wiik vhiek ht 

bia*. ajMl we heartily tlHsk kim for tlm rr 
addition to oar rrilfkNM Ijieratwe."— ITesf- 

muHSter Ueriett. with vbieii he 

" It » BoC oftan oar good fortane to Beet catiarr. 
vith a book w wciJ cooeored, w wcril , **Tht aiiiu o# this tdI 

vfioe*, and lo hHtractiYe as this. The '. calauMw trinagiac to ob 

vanou* phiari of the aaliooal mind, de- fel/ not auxed ap viih 
•eribed vith the t^e u u u m and foeee d Mr. i ccribeib There is aboat il 

Tarler^ famicfa iBexJwnttibte naierial for moderatioa and 

lefleetion. Mr. Tay ler r^ ar ds all parties ia bat feel eoafidt 

torn frum aa equiiabte potot ot «iev, is lean, tlie prodact of a 

tolerant towards intoleffaaoe, and adaures nuad."— XiMor's Edimbmrgk 
tcaJ aad exeuMs fanalirtsm, whererer be 



THE ELEMENTS OF ESDIVIDrALISM. By woiiAi. iiaocau. 

Post 8vo, 1m. 6dL, cloth. 
*« It b a book wofthy of perusaL Etcb * /Mliritf tMlisiw a book of 



those who can find no sympathy with its ral interest.'*— Crifir. 

phikisopby, will deriTe pleasare and im- ** We have been stngnlariy tal in i ud bv 

yrinetuKUi from the many exquisite toociaes this book. .... Here is a speaker aad 

of fttAin%, and the many pictures of beaoty thinker whom we outr secoreiy feel to be a 

wbicli loark iu pages. iorer of truth, exmbitittg in his work a 

**The expansive phikMOf^y, the peneCra- form and temper of miad rerr rare aad 

tire intellect, and the r<^oeral hamanity of peculiar In oar time.**— JfaarkesCer £v- 

the aatbor, tttre icndered Tike BetnenU 9f\ aminer. 



THE EDUCATION (IF TASTE, a Series of Lecture.. Bj Wiu^ 
Maccall. 12mo, 2«. 6dl 



THE AGEXT8 OF CIVILIZATION, a Series of Lectures. By Wn. 
LiAM Maccall. 12mo, 3«. 6(/., cloth. 
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AN INQIIRY CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANTTY. 

By CiiABLES C. Hexnell. Second Edition, 8vo, 12*., cloth. 



CHRISTIAN THEISM. By the Author of " An Inquiry concerning the 4 
Origin of Christianity. " 8vo, 2#. 6</., cloth. ^ 
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A SECOND EDITION, WITH EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 
THE NKMESIS OF FAITH. By J. A. Frodde, M.A., laW FeUow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8to, cloth, 6>. 

"'The Nimnli of Pollli' poHmn lh« Iniighl tnlu iKiman mindt, and In liii pr|r- 

namr. imd auMnf ol lulilFicI, wlU Uwl slihaf tbr JHItn lificrrwhVre rhumJiif. 

lurmai wUcK sunt uln from the writer^ Tb> nmltelcHB nC ■ e»ptlc in oTun btU- 

n(iid.BidtiiulaiUTidwilBhwHl«^-(hoH llul. ud kIwiji toacUnf. Tba dcalaf 

trvDii of imi'a--wUA mitnt tna ope- ountlia ti aunt, (npMc, Ind mlTlw 

•H^nnlwAuviU hUh OmdiMi ud "Tba book bacomn In ID Mml-liufllu 
IMIuaa of lb* aadHl M Otiart, u 1ralbnili», ■ ipiil* lanhuUi iMBtd M 
iMlntHi wHb feeUnc pemdcd br ■ ormit UwflarratnaclMWiaUiiiplallaHaiioafl 
oflboHgtHitbeRiBirkioDllwlHiiibiKor wtib4i Qw Taiuli of lUi ninMHMh otntUT 
Uh tfaitc InnKd proftudoni, imn eqw- hB ta •»« IM my In idl^oa iBItlen 
cliUr on tba woridlbuH Dl Um cborch, ti* . . , . . EipieWlT l> II ■ (ml nroiat 
■ol mm didunaUom, bat Ihe oalaonjiu ud pnlM ioIibiI IbiM nat klHbooda. 
or mn anal nmrlclloD ; ttai Fieaatel >nlnR leltJ^M iRMd onlndoir iDd 
Ancllcu PntMuUm. dad lo hlib, U UllMUn, HttlDt hb ibi BlHaftarftBun 
Ion, ud M ilBniR CTWTIIilai bat iraQlIt- dad Ual IniMa (3 ■ UtIbc wUua to 
ironUp, Mdi lb> ■UMnMU of tba ati)«cU Ch>M- AfEtaM (Mhr pkllonpUi Ldb 
thu Nnrmui lint Bimatma la l£!i3£ dSur. ninlr dtUflM llu duff ot^d 
tDnn tb> bm dtlbna or tnetarludm ibu irHnii for ih* tbtV aC Mm. utdnalBc 
li>iap[HU*d,lhaiifli defnmdoaDctaaiii moii'i InHllKa ud Ifnerlni Ihrlr iplilU. 

la l» tbg oWtct M llu nuUioi Ai Inhul TneUriubm, DTJBf la nuk* 

Uw main lilenrr objfcl ii lo dlipliT tbii mni lU btUaf, u SOaibiuiwi miJii EMM 
Hnuiln of ■ mind *[ita ihr crawih ud all [lin, br dartof ud mauiilM : 
iniudi or o^Bka, Inddinu ue tubordl- minuhciinlBa Mai* lEdli' M tbs lad&l 
DiUU the InUUBlsal miilM tbal iprlDE nUciHidma: dMbmatYdiiBilhiliatD 
rRnnlhcm; bultbm 1i no psudtyof InrI- Oad.wbDbaiaadamaBliiUiaVBliiiica, 
dflnl U Ih* mHk be JudiS bj lu own hudr. HoJ, asd nlriOT naUiic tb* In 
nudaid."— Spfrlatnr. lint dccnpll fOr ib< Mka af puwnlai: aa 

"The raoM lUtMnt qualllT In Hr. lad Aaalul IbtH Uiw liltebDodi, 

Proude'i vrttlnn It hli dHcrlnlliF do- we wti doa lbs book bcftm nt pnnat: 
amarr. Hl> chanctrn are ill llTlnr altar lu own mooniful ftdilon, mort 
bt^nt lu. and bare no aamanDii. Hu atninfllj' wbn mnat qncopvdoaalr."— 
auli^knm uf ^e li manlfeffl equally Id lUa Fraztr't Hag-, Hav* i^*B. 

THE PURPOSE OF EXISTENCE. Populftrly conridared, In relitlon 

to the ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, «nd DESTINY of tho HUMAN 

MIND, Crown 8vo. cloth, 7<. 6A 

'*Thk ilnfnlartr IhourhcAjl mbbt am- much laanlof, and ■□ eloqn«n« and 

bncn a ivlda rajiKQ or loplca. but wllhoul alatatloD of alylflt pceullarljr appropriate 

tht perfonnanca oT hli talk, lb* author | Critic. 
hai dlfplBTcd fieal poinr or icaectJan. ' 



GENERAL PSHCIPLES OF THE PHIIOSOPHI OF SATDBE. 

With on Outlins of aome of iU recent deTelopmenta atnong the Ger- 



THE PRINCrPLES OF KATDBE, HER DIVINE REVELATIONS, 

AND A VOICE TO MANKIND. By uid through Afdbew Jack- 

SON Davib, the " Ponghkeepsio Seer," uid "ChurroyMit" ! voli. 

large 8vo, cloth, 18f. 
The work coDSists of 800 pofSB, Inclnding > blstor; of Iti prodnetiaD, 
a Biographiol Sketch, ud Portrait (engrftved od Steel) of the 
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THE LIFE OF THE BEV. JOSEPH BIANCO WHITE, written 

Edited by JoKH 
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LITE OF GODFBEY W. VOS lEIBNITZ. bj j. m. ua<«b. 

12ma, Si. M., doth. 
KlioUriBwl mvn of icLBiiaibui lo all our dwrrn^H plus, br tlw ikl* at Briwitw'i 
•nd labtnin of ■ wn^ Had CDod mfta. II tcbool*. hAdemLeL fcod litertfr IniHta- 
mariu Ibe ipccU notia af Al vha ub la- 1 Uuiii."-C*rMtuViKc*>iuu. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. By cr. 

Second EditioD. Post 8to, cloth, 2t. 6d. 



THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LTTING —Withm th« Ueaa^ Up t« 

the U«uu. Beyond the Heana. Fcp. Svo, onuunenlal covar ind gilt 
•dg«»,l<. 

STORIES FOR SUNDAY AFFERNOONS. From the CreUion U> the 
Advent of the Mewish. For thenwof Children from 5 to 11 years of 
tge. By Mrs. Gborob Dawson (late Hiss Susia Faust Ceomptoi'). 
Ifimo, li. ed, cloth. 
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MR. CHAPMAN'S PUBUCATION& 

HYMNS FOB THE CHRISTIAN CHUBCH AND HOME. Edited 

by Jamks Martinrau. Sixth Edition, 12mo, Bt. 6(2., cloth. 
REVERBERATIONS. PART I. Fcp. Svo, paper cover, l,. 



REVERBERATIONS. PART II. Fcp. 8vo, paper cover, 2*. 



**In this little verte-pamphlet of some 
siztv or KTentj iMges, we think we see 
evidence* of a true poet; of a freih and 
natural fount of genuine Mmar; and of a 

Burpose and tjmjMthy admiraoly suited to 
ie times. .... The purchaser of it will 
find himself richer in possessing it by many 
wise and charitable thoughts, manr fi^ene- 
rous emotions, and much calm and quiet, 
yet deep reflection."— JSramiTi^r. 
** Remarkable for earnestness of thought 



and strength of diction." — Morning 
Herald. 

'*The author of these rhymed brochures 
has much of the true poetic •pirit. He is 
always in earnest. He writes from the full 
heart. There is a manliness, too, in all his 
utterances that especially recommends 

them to us As long as we have such 

* Reverberations ' as these we shall never 
grow weary of them."— IFf^AIy Nemt. 



TWO ORATIONS AGAINST TAKING AWAY HUMAN LIFE. 

Under any Circumstances ; and in explanation and defence of the 
misrepresented doctrine of Non-resistance. By Thomas Cooper, 
Author of " The Purgatory of Suicides." Post 8vo, 1*., in paper cover. 

** Mr. Cooper pos se ss e s undeniable abili- 
ties of no mean order^and moral courage 

beyond many The manliness with 

which he avows, and the boldness and 
teal with which he urges, the doctrines of 
peace and love, respect for human rights, 
and moral power, in these lectures, are 
worthy of all honour."— yoncar{formi$t. 

** Mr. Cooper's style is intensely clear 
and forcible, and displays great earnest- 
ness and fljM human sympathy; it is in 



the highest degree manly, plain, and vigor- 
ous." Morning Advertiser, 

** These two orations are thoroughly im- 
bued with the peace doctrines which have 
lately been making rapid progress in many 
unexpected quarter*. To all who take an 
interest in that great movement, we would 
recommend this book, on account of the 
fervid eloquence and earnest truthfulness 
which pervades every Une of it."— Ifan- 
ehetter Examiner. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S KEY TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM; 

Being Hints and Aids towards an Analytical Enquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Social Progress, with a View to the Elucidation of the great 
practical problem of tho present day, — the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes. In Ten Propositions, by Upsilon. 
Post 8vo, paper cover, U. 
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THE HEBREW COSMOGONY. AND MODERN INTERPRETA- 
TIONS. Demy 8vo, sewed, U, 

** The work if short and forcibly written, and states the question plainly.** 
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THE DUTY OF ENGLAND: a Protestant Layman*. Reply to Cardinal 
Wiseman's Appeal. 8vo, 1«. 



BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 

By the Rev. R. E. B. Maclellan. i2mo, cloth, price 8«. 



ECCLESIASTICAL PRETENSIONS, ROMISH AND ENGLISH; 

with the Antidote which a Catholic Protestantism Supplies. A Tract 
for the Times, being A SERMON, preached in Renshaw Street Chapel, 
Liverpool, Sunday, November 17, 1850. By John Hamiltok Thox. 



RELIGION. THE CHURCH, AND THE PEOPLE, a sermon, 

preached in Lewin's Mead Chapel, Bri8t<^ September 2drd, 1849, on 
behalf of The Ministry to the Poor in Bristol. By Jomf Hamiltoh 
Thom. Published by Request. 12mo, paper cover, price 1«. 



CATHOLICITY, SPIRITPAL AND INTELLECTUAL An Attempt 

at Vindicating the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge. A Series of 
Discourses. By Thomas Wilson, M.A., late Minister of St Peter^s, 
Mancroft, Norwich, Author of " Travels in Egypt and Syria," etc 

No. I.— THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 
No. II.— THE INNER KINGDOM. 
No. ni.— SALVATION. 

8vo, paper cover, price U. each. 
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RELIGIOUS MYSTERY CONSIDERED, cioth, price 2,. 

**Tbe author treats his subject both of the Dhilosooher 
leamedlj and philosophicallj, and the 
little work is worthy the attention both 



of the philosopher and the learned."— 
Economut, 



GOD IN CHRIST. 

cloth, 6s. 



Discourse* by Horace Bushnell. In I vol. 



CONTENTS. 



I. — Preliiuiiiary dissertation on the 
nature of language as related 
to thought and spirit. 
II. — A discourse on the divinity of 
Christ. 

** Mr. Bushneirs dissertation is valuable 
as erivinK ns a perfect theoretical fouuda> 
tion for those practical efforts to secure 
peace and extend toleration which are now 
making in the yror\d."—Ecwwtnist. 

** The author of tho discourses before us 



III. — A discourse on the Atonement. 
IV. — A discourse on Dogma and 

Spirit ; or the true reviving of 

Religion. 



is original in that sense in which no faith- 
ful follower of Christ ever need fear to be 
thought so. He is original in harinff jipone 
himself to the fountain-head of truth, in 
spite of all impoaing creeds and customs." 
—Inquirer. 



POPULAR CHRISTIANITY : It» Transition State and probable 
Development. By Frederick Foxton, A.B., formerly of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, 
Herefordshire. Cloth, 6*. 



** Few writers are bolder, but his manner 
is singularly considerate towards the very 
opinions that he combats— his language 
singularly calm and measured. He is 
evidently a man who has his purpose 
sincerely at heart, and indulges in no 
writing for effect. But what most distin- 
guishes him from many with whom he 
may be compared is, the positiveness of 
his doctrine. A prototype for his volume 
may be found in that of the American, 
Theodore Parkei^the * Discourse of Reli- 
gion.' There b a great coincidence in the 
train of ideas. Parker is more copious 
and eloquent, but Foxton is far more 
explicit, definite, and comprehensible in 
his meaning."— /!(p<fc/afor. 

" He has a penetration into the spiritual 
desires and wants of the age possible only 
to one who partakes of them, and he has 
uttered the most prophetic fact of our 
religious condition, with a force of convic- 
tion which itself gives confidence, that the 



fact is as he sees it. His book appears to 
us to contain many just and profound 
views of the religious character of the 
present age, and Its indications of pro- 
gress. He often touches a deep and fruit- 
ful truth with a power and fulness that 
leave nothing to be desired."— ProirpecliM 
Rerierc^ Nor. 1IM9. 

** It contains many passages that show a 
warm appreciation of the moral beauty of 
Christianity,— written with considenble 
power."— /n<7M<r<T. 

**.... with earnestnev and eloqoenoe." 
—Critic. 

** We must refer our readers to the work 
itseU; which is most ably written, and 
evinces a spirit at once earnest, eniifht- 
ened, and liberal ; in a small conipass he 
presents a most lucid exposition of riews* 
many of them original, and supported by 
arguments which cannot fkil to create a 
deep sensation in the religious world."— 
Observer. 
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Walco Emehsom. Clolb, 5», 
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MEMOIB OF JOHANX COnUEB FICHTE. «? w,^ 

LtAH .Smith. Second Edition, enlarged. Cloth, 4j. 6d. 
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THE WAT TOWARDS THE BLESSED LIFE; or, m. 

Doetrin* of Religion. Translated by Wilt.iaw Smith. Cloth, 6*. 

WTLI.IAM VOX HUMBOLDT'S LETTERS TO A FE- 

MALE FRIEND. A Complete Edition. Tianilated ftom tbc Second 
Germiui Edition. By CaThebinb M. A. Coupeb, Author of " ViiiU 
M Beechwood Farm," " Lucy's HiUr-Crown," &o. 2 vols., cloth, lOi. 6d. 
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MR. CHAPMAN^S PUBLICATIONS. 



THE CATHOLIC StRlES-continuetL 




THE VOCATION OF MAN. By Johann Gottueb Fichte. 
Translated from the German, by William Smith. Cloth, it. 6rf. 



*' In the prosrre«» of my present work» I 
have taken a deeper glance into relixion 
than ever I did before. In me the emotions 
of the heart proceed only from perfect In- 
tellectual clearness; — it cannot be but that 
the clearness I have now attained on this 
subject shall also take possession of my 
heart." — Firhte'g CorrexjHmdence. 

" ' The Vocation of Man ' is. as Fichte 
trulv says, intelliidble to all readers who are 
really able to understand a lK>ok at all ; 
and as the historvof the mind in its various 
phases of doubt Knowledge, and faith, it is 
of interest to all. A book of this stamp is 



sure to teach you much, becauM it excites 
tliouKht. If it rouses you to combat his 
conclusions, it has done a good work ; for 
in that very effort you are stirred to a con- 
sideration of points which have hitherto 
escaped your indolent acquiescence." — 
Foreign Qtiarterly. 

'"Tliis if Pichtcrs most popular work, 
and is every way remarkable.'^^f/<u. 

** It appears to us the boldest and most 
emphatic attempt that has yet been made 
to explain to man his restless and uncon- 
querable desire to win the True and the 
Eterwd."Sentiwl. 



THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 

By JoiiANN Gottlieb Fichtb. Tranalated from the German, by Wil- 
liam Smith. Cloth, 7s. 



** A noble and most notable acouisition 
to the literature of England."— I>oi/^/tf* 
JerroUi'it li'eekly Paper. 

** We accept these lectures as a true and 
most admirable delineation of the present 
age; and on this ground alone we should 
bestow on them our heartiest recommend- 
ation ; but it is because they teach us how 
we may rise above the age tliat we bestow 
on them our most emplmtic praise. 



*' He makes us think, and perhaps more 
sublimely than we liave ever formerly 
thought, but it is only in order that we 
may the more nobly act. 

*^As a mi^jestic and most stirring utter- 
ance from the lips of the greatest German 
prophet, we trust that the Dock will And a 
response in many an English toul, and 
potent! y help to regenerate English society." 
-Tfie Critic. 



THE VOCATION OF THE SCHOLAR. By jo.ian» oorr. 



LiEB Fichte. Translated from the German, by William Smith. 
Cloth, 2*. ; paper cover, 1*. 6d. 

presented to the public in a very neat form. 
.... No class needs an earnest and sincere 
spirit more tlian the literary class : and 
therefore the * Vocation of the Scholar,' the 
'Guide of the Human Race,' written in 
Fichtc's most earnest, moct commanding 
temper, will be welcomed in its English 
dress by public writers, and be beneficial 
to tlie cause of truth.^—Econoifiist. 



** * The Vocation of the Scholar * 

is disUiiguiBhed by the same high moral 
tone, and manlv, vigorous expression which 
characterize ail Ficnte's works in the Ger- 
man, and is nothing lost in Mr. Smith's 
clear, unembarrassed, and thoroughly Eng- 
lish translation." — Douglas Jerrolars 
Sfitspappr. 

** We are glad to see this excellent trans- 
lation of one of the best of Fichte's works 



ON THE NATUBE OF THE SCHOLAR, AND ITS 

MANIFF^TATIONS. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated 
from the German, by William Smith. Second Edition. Cloth, 3«. &d. 



" With great satisfaction we welcome 
this first English translation of an author 
who occupies the most exalted position as 
a profound and original thinker; as an 
irresistible orator in the cause of what he 
believed to be truth ; as a thoroughly 
honest and heroic man The appear- 
ance of any of his works in our language 
is, we believe, a oerfect novelty. . . . These 
orations are udniirHbiy fitted for their pur- 

()()s<'; so grand is the position taken by the 
ecturer, and so irresistible tlieir eloquence." 
— Examiner. 




**This work must ineritablT arrest the 
attention of the scientific physician, by the 
grand spirituality of its doctrines, and the 

pure morality it teaches Shall we be 

pre«umptuous if we recommend these views 
to our professional brethren? or if we say 
to the enlightened, the thoughtful, the 
serious. This— if you be true scholar*-^ 
yoiir Vocation? We know not a higher 
morality tlian this, or more noble principles 
than these : they are full of truth."— Br if /*A 
and Foreign Jnedico-Chirurgical Reeiew. 
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THE POPl'LAJl WORKS OF JOHAXN GOTTLIEB 

FICHTE. Cloth, 12*. per volnroe. 

CONTENTS Of VOL I. 
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2. ThB VOCATIOH Ot TtlK SOHOIAH. 
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CHABACTERISTIt'S OF MEN OF GENU'S: As«i«of 

Biographicnl, Historical, and Critical Easavs, Klccted by permUsion, 
ehieay from the Xorlh American Beriew, with Prelice. by Jokm 
Chapman. 2 vols., cloth, 8t. 

CONTENTS. 

Okeoort VII., LoroLA, Pascal 

Dante, Petrarch, Srbi-lki, Bikon, Qoxthe, Wodswoitb, Hiltoh, 
Scott, The Oebhar Pons. 
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from viiriouB Bonrces. Together «ilh his Autobiogniphj, translated 
from Ihe German. Second Eilition. IlluMrnted wIlli a Portrait en- 
grai-ed on Steel. Cloth, 7». Cd. 
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THE RATIONALE OF RELIGfOUS INQUreY; or, u.e 

Question slated, of Reneon, llie Bible, and the Chiirch. By Jamxb 
Marti.ie.^u. Third Edition. With a Critical Lecture on RatioDBliam, 
Miracles, and the Authority of Scripture, by the late Rcy. Joseph 
BuNto WniTK. i>. paper coyer ; it. 6rf. cloth. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. a.. o™iio„ on .h. r.imi<» of 

the Plaetic Arts to Sutun-. Tmu-Uted from (be German of F. W. J, 
vos SiuELLisu, by A, J.msaos, 1.. puptr cover ; U. fid. cloth. 
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(TlinrflrtKiiatinii of tjir Cntjinlir $txm 

BY THE PRESS. 



" The various works composing the ' Catholic Series,' should be known 
to all lovers of literature, and may be recommended as calculated to in- 
struct and elevate by the proposition of noble aims an'd the inculcation of 
noble truths, furnishing reflective and cultivated minds with more whole- 
some food than the nauseous trash which the popular tale-writers of the 
dav set before their readers." — Morning Chronicle. 

" Too much encouragement cannot be given to enterprising publications 
like the present. They are directlv in the teeth of popular preiudice aud 
popular trash. They are addressed to the higher class of readers — those 
who think as well as read. They are works at wliich ordinary pubh'shers 
shudder as * unsaleable,' but which are really capable of finding a very 
large public." — Foreign Quarterly. 

" Tne works already published embrace a great variety of subjects, and 
display a great variety of talent. They are not exclusivelv, nor even chiefly, 
religious ; and they are from the pens of German, f rench, American, 
as well as English authors. Without reference to the opinion which they 
contain, we may safely say that they are generally such as all men of free 
and philosophical minds would do well to know and ponder." — Noncon- 
formist. 

" This series deserves attention, both for what it has already given, and 
for what it promises." — Tait's Magazine. 

" A series not intended to represent or maintain a form of opinion, but 
to bring together some of the works which do honour to our common 
nature, by the genius they display, or by their ennobling tendency and 
lofty aspirations. ' — Inquirer. 

" Tt is highly creditable to Mr. Chapman to find his name in connexion 
with so much well-directed enterprise in the cause of German literature 
and philosophy. He is the first publisher who seems to have proposed to 
himself the worthy object of introducing the English reader to the philo- 
sophic mind of Germany, uninfluenced by the tradesman's distrust of the 
marketable nature of the article. It is a very praiseworthy ambition ; and 
we trust the public will justifv his confidence. Nothing could be more un- 
worthy than the attempt to mscourage, and indeed punish, such unselfish 
enterprise, by attaching a bad reputation for orthodoxy to everything con- 
nected with German philosophy and theology. This is especially miworthy 
in the * student,' or the * scholar,' to borrow Fichte's names, who* should dis- 
dain to set themselves the task of exciting, by their friction, a popular pre- 
judice and clamour on matters on which the populace are no competent 
judges, and have, indeed, no judgment of their own, — and who should feel, 
as men themselves devoted to thought, that what makes a good book is 
not that it should gain its reader's acquiescence, but that it should multiply 
his mental experience; that it should acquaint him with the ideas which 
philosophers and scholars, reared by a training different from their own, 
nave laboriously reached and devoutly entertain ; that, in a word, it should 
enlarj^e his materials aud his sympathies as a man and a thinker." — Pro- 
spective Review. 

" A series of serious and manly publications." — Economiai. 
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